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This  study  examines  the  causes  and  consequences  of  dysfunctional  policies  of 

humanitarian  organizations  (HOs)  that  provide  emergency  aid  to  populations  affected 

by  crises    Based  on  participant-observation  and  informal  interviews  among  HO 

personnel,  it  demonstrates  that  dysfunctions  result  from  institutions  that  develop  over 

time  through  two  sources  1 )  individual-level  aid  worker  coping  mechanisms,  and  2) 

organizational-level  dynamics  of  the  dual  tasks  of  market  survival  and  internal 

coherence    These  institutions  shape  the  behavior  of  HO  personnel  in  wavs  thai  often 

counter  the  stated  organizational  objectives    The  first  part  of  the  study  describes  the 

complex  dilemmas  encountered  in  humanitarian  work  and  explains  how  aid  workers  use 

four  stages  of  coping  mechanisms-overwork,  detachment,  projection,  and  denial-to 

deal  with  their  resulting  psychological  distress.  These  individual  coping  mechanisms 


become  institutionalized.  The  second  part  of  the  study  moves  to  the  organizational  level 
to  describe  the  set  of  institutions  that  function  to  protect  organizational  survival  and 
coherence  from  the  threats  of  the  external  environment.  In  particular,  HOs  perpetuate 
myths  that  coalesce  identity  and  give  meaning  to  personnel.  However,  while  these 
myths  sustain  staff  morale  and  organizational  survival,  they  undermine  the 
organization's  ability  to  deal  sensitively  with  clients,  learn  from  evaluation,  and 
coordinate  with  other  HOs    These  institutions  form  a  unique  organizational  culture  type 
characterized  by  defensiveness  and  delusion.  By  explaining  the  dynamics  of  these 
important  organizations,  this  dissertation  can  help  to  improve  HO  performance  and 
ultimately  the  quality  of  life  of  those  in  their  care. 


CHAPTER  1 

THE  QUANDARY  OF  HUMANITARIAN  ORGANIZATIONS: 

EVERYDAY  FORMS  OF  POLICY  DYSFUNCTION 


The  world  has  witnessed  massive  human  tragedies  of  ethnic  conflict  and  forced 
migration  in  the  1990s  in  such  places  as  Kurdistan,  Sudan,  Bosnia,  and  Rwanda.  These 
protracted  crises  that  threaten  human  life  have  sensitized  the  public  to  the  essential  role 
of  humanitarian  organizations  that  provide  emergency  assistance  amidst  these  and  manv 
other  human  and  natural  disasters    The  increasing  frequencv  and  seventv  of 
humanitarian  crises  and  the  subsequent  blossoming  of  emergence  aid  budgets  have 
resulted  in  a  world-wide  growth  in  the  numbers  and  influence  of  organizations  that 
provide  aid  in  these  crises    The  diverse  group  of  actors  that  will  be  called  humanitarian 
organizations  (HOs)  includes  the  non-govemmental  organizations  (NGOs)  and  the 
specific  intergovernmental  organizations  (IGOs  I  that  are  organized  with  operational 
objectives  to  respond  to  such  emergencies    To  be  sure,  many  organizations  have 
humanitarian  objectives    However,  for  this  discussion  "HO"  refers  exclusively  to  those 
organizations  focused  on  responding  to  the  consequences  of  human  crises  that  render 
populations  vulnerable  to  numerous  casualties  and  widespread  suffering.  Notable 
examples  would  include  CARE.  Medecins  Sans  Frontieres.  Oxfam,  Save  the  Children, 
and  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
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As  many  people  have  come  to  depend  on  the  resources  and  services  of  HOs, 
their  shortcomings  have  become  more  evident.  In  particular,  the  stakeholders  in  HO 
operations  are  increasingly  frustrated  by  the  slow  pace  of  learning,  innovation,  and 
improvement  among  HO  policies  and  practitioners    In  fact,  a  resistance  to  such 
necessary  change  is  evident    This  resistance  ultimately  inhibits  the  ability  of  HOs  to 
fulfill  their  objectives    Therefore,  in  order  to  improve  the  functioning  of  these 
invaluable  organizations,  we  need  to  understand  the  origins  of  this  resistance  and 
determine  why  it  is  so  persistent.  This  study  traces  this  resistance  to  the  institutional 
dynamics  of  the  unique  organizational  culture  of  HOs.  In  short,  it  outlines  the  origins 
and  manifestations  of  these  institutions  and  shows  how  the  resulting  behaviors  affect 
policy  effectiveness. 

In  so  doing,  this  study  offers  an  analysis  of  interest  to  several  groups.  First,  for 
those  who  interact  with  HOs  (donors,  government  agencies,  and  clients),  this  analysis 
provides  a  guide  to  HO  behavior  which  can  assist  them  in  their  relationships  with  these 
organizations    Further,  HO  personnel  can  find  an  interpretive  view  of  their  experiences 
in  these  pages  which  may  help  them  to  validate  and  understand  their  frustrations  and 
leam  to  overcome  them    Organizational  and  policy  analysts  from  many  disciplines  will 
find  value  in  the  organizational  culture  approach  used  to  uncover  meanings  and 
dynamics  that  otherwise  would  remain  hidden    Scholars  from  both  the  development 
administration  and  public  administration  camps  will  find  a  unique  explanation  for  the 
failures  of  the  policy  process  in  social  welfare  organizations    The  analysis  also 
contributes  to  the  discipline-spanning  debate  between  rational  choice  theorists  and 
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institionalists  in  their  search  for  a  parsimonious,  predictive  theory  of  human  action.  The 
answers  provided  to  the  research  questions  can  inform  those  in  positions  to  improve 
policy  design  and  implementation.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  solutions  to  such  policy 
problems  are  essential  for  the  health  of  millions  of  people  whose  lives  are  significantly 
affected,  for  better  or  worse,  by  HOs.  More  than  anyone,  this  studv  is  dedicated  to 
them 

Predominant  Criticisms  of  HOs:  Everyday  Forms  of  Policy  Dysfunction 

With  the  exception  of  journalists  such  as  Graham  Hancock,  (The  Lords  of 
Poverty,  1989)  and  a  few  academics  such  as  BE.  Harrell-Bond  (Imposing  Aid: 
Emergency  Assistance  to  Refugees,  1986).  criticism  of  HO  policies  and  performance 
was  once  taboo.  The  public  generally  bestowed  great  faith  in  these  individuals  and 
organizations  who.  they  assumed,  boldly  and  selflessly  served  those  in  desperate 
situations    Today,  however,  with  the  boom  in  the  humanitarian  aid  industry  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  numbers  and  sizes  of  HOs.  their  performance  is  now  hotly  debated 
In  tact,  criticism  has  become  not  only  more  accepted,  but  even  fashionable  in  some 
social  arenas.  This  criticism  has  arisen  for  several  reasons    First,  with  the  rapid 
proliferation  of  new  HOs  came  many  individuals  and  organizations  with  good  intentions 
but  little  experience  and  capability    Their  ensuing  problems  tainted  the  reputation  of 
many  proficient  HOs    Second,  better  media  coverage  increased  the  visibility  of  and 
interest  in  humanitarian  operations  during  the  1980s  by  bringing  the  operational  realm 
of  disaster  response  into  peoples  living  rooms    The  "CNN  factor"  is  a  double-edged 
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sword,  however,  in  that  media  publicity  raises  not  only  funds  for  their  operations,  but 
concerns  about  HO  policies  as  well    Third,  with  the  increasing  political  complexity  of 
operational  environments,  HOs  found  that  every  action  or  policy  fashioned  in  the  name 
of  non-partisan  goodwill  would  undoubtedly  encounter  disapproval  from  some  groups 
regardless  of  the  policy's  overall  effectiveness    This  criticism  frequently  came  from 
individuals  who  perceived  the  aid  to  be  exclusive  and  partisan  in  its  benefit,  especiallv 
when  delivered  among  combatants  or  in  politically  or  ethnically  factionalized 
environments.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  such  disapproving  actors  to  launch  as  much 
criticism  as  possible  to  publicly  discredit  these  HOs.  Fourth,  in  periods  of  debate  over 
bilateral  foreign  aid  spending.  HOs  often  were  used  as  convenient  scapegoats. 
Politicians  seeking  to  cut  foreign  aid  budgets  tried  to  avoid  claims  that  they  were  not 
compassionate  to  the  needs  of  the  impoverished.  Therefore,  such  politicians 
strategically  attacked  the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of  HOs  who  implemented  this  aid 
to  hide  the  politicians'  true  isolationist  perspectives    Fifth,  HOs  fortunately  began 
allowing  more  social  scientists  to  participate  in  their  policy  processes  to  advise  them  on 
the  impact  of  their  policies  on  the  beneficiaries  and  host  populations.  But  this  research- 
based  advice  frequently  challenged  core  policies,  and  social  scientists  began  publishing 
the  disappointing  results  of  evaluation  research  that  revealed  HO  weaknesses  and 
failures 

In  sum,  "aid  criticism.''  whether  research-based  or  not,  has  become  a  cottage 
industry,  a  tie  facto  subfield  of  social  science  disciplines,  and  a  political  agenda 
Unfortunately,  the  criticism  holds  much  truth    Increasingly,  HOs  are  facing  up  to  the 
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fact  that  some  of  their  practices  are  less  than  laudable.  Here,  1  speak  not  of  the  specific 
scandalous  cases  of  corruption  or  fraud  highlighted  by  investigative  journalists'  reports, 
but  of  the  more  widespread  operational  ineffectiveness  and  misdirections-what  we  can 
call  "everyday  forms"  of  policy  dysfunction 

To  understand  these  forms,  I  adapt  a  perspective  offered  by  Scott  (1985).  who 
proposed  an  innovative  approach  to  understanding  the  "unseen"  yet  highly  significant 
"everyday  forms  of  peasant  resistance"  to  state  or  economic  oppression    While  most 
analyses  of  responses  to  oppression  focus  on  oven  behavior-mass  demonstrations, 
riots,  and  revolution-Scott  highlights  the  importance  of  everyday  forms-foot  dragging, 
petty  theft,  poaching,  tax  evasion,  and  so  on.  Adapting  this  approach  to  the  context  of 
HO  dynamics.  I  propose  that  aid  workers  behave  in  ways  similar  to  peasants.  The 
difference  is  the  focus  of  resistance    Aid  workers  resist  not  against  organized  tyranny, 
but  against  perceived  oppression  in  the  form  of  client  demands,  pressure  from  outside 
observers,  and  the  imposition  of  the  controlling  ideology  of  humanitananism  to  which 
they  must  adhere.  Although  the  focus  is  different,  the  behavior  patterns  of  resistance 
are  similar.  These  everyday  forms  of  policy  dysfunction  are  played  out  bv  generally 
good  individuals  who  know  they  are  not  behaving  optimally  (i.e.,  thev  know  the  rules 
and  proper  ways  to  conduct  their  actions),  but  they  do  what  they  need  to  get  by    The 
strategies  are  widespread    Individuals  tacitly  support  one  another  in  their  resistance  by 
encouraging  certain  behaviors  that  counter  the  interests  of  their  organization's  objectives 
and  clients,  while  covering  up  evidence  of  resistance.  But  this  is  done  with  little  formal 
coordination.  Although  sporadic  and  predominantly  individual  in  nature,  these  acts  of 
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collective  intent  are  informally  coordinated  by  networks  of  understanding  and 

conspiracies  of  silence  which  require  no  formal  organization.  The  boundary  between 

what  is  considered  collective  action  and  individual  shirking  or  lawlessness  is  indistinct; 

however,  there  must  exist  some  form  of  recognized  solidarity  and  trust,  symbolic  unity, 

and  mutual  interest  in  protecting  each  other  through  concealment    These  everyday 

forms  become  accepted  practice;  people  turn  their  heads  and  feign  ignorance,  believing 

that  such  practices  are  necessary  for  policy  effectiveness  and  individual  survival 

These  everyday  forms  of  individual  and  orgamzational  action  include 

suppression  of  feedback  information  from  clients  and  outsiders,  resistance  to  academic 

research,  construction  of  demand-limiting  regulations,  destructive  competition  with 

other  HOs.  unethical  advertising  practices,  cover-ups  of  mistakes,  presentation  of 

Potemkin  village-like  projects,  and  choreographed  popular  participation    Sithembiso 

Nyoni,  an  NGO  leader  in  Zimbabwe,  points  to  a  troubling  paradox  of  foreign  HOs:  they 

are  agencies  which  try  to  help  others  change  and  improve,  yet  they  themselves  are 

resistent  to  change 

They  aim  at  creating  awareness  among  people,  yet  they  are  not 
themselves  aware  of  their  negative  impact  on  those  they  claim  to  serve. 
They  claim  to  help  people  change  their  situation  through  participation, 
democracy  and  self-help  and  yet  they  themselves  are  non-participatory, 
non-democratic,  and  dependent  on  outside  help  for  their  survival  (Nvom 
1987:53). 

Endless  examples  of  these  everyday  forms  and  their  unfortunate  cumulative  effects  are 
documented  in  academic  literature,  journalistic  reports,  policy  evaluations,  and  the  "war 
stones"  of  any  aid  worker    Therefore,  a  detailed  review  here  is  not  necessary,  although 
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the  subsequent  chapters  do  illustrate  these  problems  in  greater  detail.  To  provide  an 
initial  framework,  the  types  of  dysfunction  discussed  in  this  study  are  summed  in  the 
following  categories  of  individual  and  organizational  behavior:  1)  insensitivity  to  clients 
and  their  participation;  2)  resistance  to  evaluation  and  learning;  and  3)  counter- 
productive relations  with  other  HOs  in  coordination  arrangements     Ironically,  client- 
centered  decision  processes,  organizational  learning,  and  effective  coordination  are 
often  espoused  as  cornerstones  of  HO  "presentation  of  self  and  advertising  strategy, 
yet  they  are  the  most  elusive  of  policy  goals  to  actually  see  in  practice. 

Certainly,  every  kind  of  organization  functions  with  suboptimal  performance 
However,  as  this  study  demonstrates,  from  an  organizational  behavior  perspective,  HOs 
display  quite  predictable  tendencies  to  make  the  same  mistakes  again  and  again.  Many 
HOs  explicitly  admit  their  need  for  change  and  adaptability  through  improved 
approaches  to  polic>  and  practice    Such  admissions  are  frequently  coupled  with 
increased  attention  to  evaluation,  personnel  training,  and  receptivity  to  suggestions  from 
clients  and  researchers    Yet  these  problems  persist    A  defensive  resistance  to 
innovation  and  information  feedback  causes  HOs  to  make  the  same  costlv  mistakes 
repeatedly  when  they  intervene  in  crises,  sometimes  doing  more  harm  than  good  to 
affected  populations    As  the  Africa  Director  for  Save  the  Children  (UK)  admitted. 
"NGOs  can  be  as  much  a  pan  of  the  problem  in  refugee  camps  as  the  solution." 
Humanitarian  efforts  are  rarely  supported  with  adequate  and  appropriate 
resources  to  meet  the  expectations  of  donors  and  beneficiaries.  To  make  matters  worse, 
donors  have  become  frustrated  with  the  lack  of  resolution  of  humanitarian  crises  and  the 
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absence  of  lasting,  visible  impact  of  aid  on  the  beneficiaries,  even  though  these  factors 
are  beyond  the  control  of  HOs.  Consequently,  donors  are  translating  this  fatigue  and 
cynicism  into  more  insistent  demands  on  HOs  for  both  financial  austerity  and  visible 
results-apparently  reasonable  concerns.  Further,  donors  are  attaching  more  strings  to 
their  donated  resources  in  efforts  to  secure  greater  control  over  the  spending  and  policy 
implementation  practices  of  HOs    And  important  decisions  are  falling  prey  to  the 
whims  of  humanitarian  fashion    In  short,  donors  are  expecting  more  for  less,  and  HOs 
are  adhering  more  to  donor  interests  than  to  those  of  the  affected  populations. 
Finally,  the  affected  populations  ultimately  suffer  the  most  due  to  these 
institutionalized  dysfunctions:  and  although  their  voices  are  not  as  loud  as  those  of 
donors,  they  are  far  from  silent    They,  too,  persistently  voice  their  complaints  because 
of  the  lack  of  improvements  in  the  distribution  of  resources  and  services.  These 
individuals  and  groups  are  very  aware  of  the  faults  and  dysfunctions,  for  they  pay  the 
price  for  them  every  da>    Whereas  HO  workers  can  often  disguise  policy  failures  from 
the  donors,  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  hide  mistakes  from  the  afTected  populations 
For  aid  workers  in  the  field,  who  directly  interact  with  affected  populations,  these  voices 
are  the  hardest  for  the  conscience  to  ignore 

This  environment  of  incessant  appeals,  widespread  criticism,  and  unresolvable 
conflicts  has  produced  increasing  tension  among  the  personnel  and  organizations  who 
operate  in  this  middle  ground,  as  they  must  remain  accountable  to  multiple  groups  of 
unsatisfied  clients    As  this  study  argues,  this  tension  lies  at  the  root  of  the  vicious  cycle 
of  policy  dysfunction 


Explaining  the  Shortcomings: 
The  Role  of  Institutions  and  Organizational  Culture 

Most  of  the  now-fashionable  criticism  of  HOs  requires  little  intellectual 

dexterity;  yet  critics  conveniently  ignore  the  difficult  context  in  which  these 

organizations  operate    The  more  difficult  task,  and  indeed  the  more  noble  one.  is  to 

discover  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  HO  operations  to  better  care  for  those  in  need. 

The  first  step  toward  improvement,  however,  is  understanding    Therefore,  the  research 

question  guiding  this  study  is  this:  How  do  we  explain  the  persistence  of  dysfunctional 

policy  and  behavior  in  HOs  in  spite  of  their  stated  commitments  to  meaningful 

participation  of  affected  populations,  open  evaluation  and  learning,  and  effective 

coordination  with  other  actors'1 

Many  of  the  more  helpful  explanations  for  these  dysfunctions  point  to  the 

complex  factors  in  the  political  and  economic  environments  of  HOs  that  negatively 

affect  the  policy  process    Such  factors  include  the  donor  obsessions  with  accountability 

(Harrell-Bond  et  al  1992),  the  often  confrontational  negotiations  with  host  governments 

(Bratton  1989;  Adim  Yaansah  1995).  the  unpredictable  tide  of  donor  support  and 

fatigue  (Keen  1992),  the  powerful  influence  of  the  media  (Benthall  1993),  the  heated 

competition  for  funds  and  access  (Smillie  1995),  and  the  international  exercise  of 

political  and  ideological  power  between  states  (Nichols  1987.  Loescher  1993)  and 

within  international  organizations  (Kent  1987).  Furthermore,  in  the  1990s,  most 

international  assistance  has  been  delivered  in  what  many  are  now  labelling  "complex 
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emergencies,"  such  as  the  former-Zaire,  Somalia,  Sudan,  and  the  former- Yugoslavia, 
where  operational  success  is  very  difficult.  The  delivery  of  assistance  in  war  zones,  or 
where  conflicting  ethnic  groups  are  settled  or  assisted  in  the  same  area,  requires  a  new 
level  of  planning,  negotiation,  and  security.  Issues  of  fairness  and  distribution  take  on  a 
more  complex  and  sensitive  nature  in  such  circumstances.  Many  HOs  have  not  been 
able  (or  willing)  to  effectively  negotiate  with  opposing  military  groups  simultaneously 
risk  the  safety  of  their  personnel,  and  maintain  composure  amidst  violence  and  threat 

In  fact,  all  emergencies  are  complex,  as  any  experienced  aid  worker  will 
confirm:  but  relief  operations  have  been  increasingly  complicated  by  military  conflict 
and  the  deployment  of  UN-approved  military  forces.  Adapting  a  definition  offered  by  a 
conference  of  specialists,  "complex  emergencies"  are  characterized  by  combinations  of 
domestic  or  inter-state  armed  conflict,  long-lasting  duration,  forced  migration, 
political/military  constraints  on  logistics,  security  risks  for  relief  workers,  requirement 
for  high  degrees  of  political  will  and  negotiation,  involvement  of  peace-making  or 
peace-keeping  forces,  and  difficult  ethical  dilemmas  (Mohonk  Criteria  1994) 

Indeed,  one  cannot  understand  the  behavior  of  HOs  without  considering  them  in 
relation  to  contextual  factors  in  their  external  environment    However,  little  research  has 
carefully  examined  the  endogenous  variables  that  affect  HO  policy,  decision  making, 
and  behavior    Those  who  have  looked  inside  these  organizations  primarily  focus  on 
such  explanatory  variables  as  authority  structure,  financial  management,  personnel 
training,  information  processing,  and  evaluation  mechanisms    Significantly,  they  have 
tended  to  neglect  the  powerful  descriptive  and  explanatory  benefits  of  an  organizational 


II 

culture  approach  now  receiving  more  recognition. '  As  a  preliminary  introduction,  the 

concept  of  organizational  culture  includes  the 

basic  assumptions  and  beliefs  that  are  shared  by  members  of  an 
organization,  that  operate  unconsciously,  and  that  define  in  a  basic 
"taken  for  granted'  fashion  an  organization's  view  of  itself  and  its 
environment.  These  assumptions  and  beliefs  are  learned  responses  to  a 
group's  problems  of  survival  in  its  external  environment  and  its  problems 
of  internal  integration  (Schein  1985:6). 

The  "basic  assumptions  and  beliefs"  include  the  rules,  values,  codes  of  conduct,  patterns 

of  interaction,  symbols,  rituals,  and  myths  that  shape  the  behavior  of  both  an 

organization  and  the  individuals  who  comprise  it.  These  components  will  be  referred  to 

as  "institutions"  (see  Powell  and  DiMaggio  1991  and  Scott  1995).  A  more 

comprehensive  definitional  probing  of  the  concepts  of  organizational  culture  and 

institutions  is  undertaken  in  Chapter  3.  In  short,  institutions  explain  the  persistence  of 

problems  and  the  seemingly  irrational  behavior  of  HOs.  Blending  a  cultural  and  an 

institutional  approach  expands  our  conceptual  toolkit.  In  addition,  our  efforts  are 

facilitated  by  using  tools  from  behavioral  psychology  and  rational  choice  theory    The 

power  of  this  unique  combination  is  further  explained  in  Chapter  3 

in  general,  this  stud>  investigates  the  relationship  in  HOs  between  institutions. 

on  the  one  hand,  and  individual  and  organizational  behavior  on  the  other.  As  such,  it 

treats  institutions  as  both  dependem  variables  (i.e..  What  are  the  origins  of  institutions'5) 

and  independent  variables  ( i.e..  What  are  the  effects  of  institutions9).  This  arcument 


Examples  of  organizational  culture  advocacv  include  Schein  198^  Smircich  1983 
Frost  etal  1985,  1991.  Ouchi  and  Wilkins  1985,  Allaire  and  Firsirotu  1984  Moranand' 
Volkwein  1992:  Trice  and  Bever  1993. 
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that  individual  behavior  forms  institutions  which  then  shape  individual  behavior  might 
appear  to  be  tautological    In  fact,  this  circularity  is  precisely  the  point,  and  its  implicit 
acceptance  is  central  to  any  institutional  analysis.  This  perpetual  dynamic  of  both 
formation  and  behavioral  reinforcement  is  the  subject  of  this  investigation.  But  perhaps 
the  most  important  contribution  of  this  study  is  that  it  traces  the  origins  of  institutions,  a 
task  often  neglected  by  institutional  theorists  who  often  prefer  to  assume  institutions  as 
given  and  simply  show  how  they  affect  behavior   The  combination  of  approaches 
provides  insight  into  two  theoretically  distinct  origins  of  cultural  institutions  in  HOs:  1 ) 
individual-level  aid  worker  coping  mechanisms,  and  2)  organizational-level  dvnamics  of 
the  dual  tasks  of  market  survival  and  internal  coherence. : 

Beginning  at  the  individual  level,  the  analysis  concentrates  on  perhaps  the  most 
powerful,  if  hidden,  source  of  institutions:  the  individual  psychological  copinc 
mechanisms  employed  by  aid  workers  to  mediate  the  psychological  distress  endured  in 
their  jobs    These  personnel  must  encounter  the  troubling  ethical  dilemmas  associated 
with  relief  work,  face  the  limits  of  their  helping  capacity,  and  realize  their  organizations 
goals  may  conflict  with  those  of  the  people  they  are  supposedly  assisting.  As  a  result, 
aid  workers  endure  degrees  of  psychological  distress  (involving  elements  of  cognitive 
dissonance,  angst.  and  guilt)    Consistent  with  Hirschman's  (1970)  framework, 
individuals  dealing  with  this  psychological  disturbance  can  "exit"  the  organization 


"  I  have  replaced  Schem's  (1985 1  term  internal  -integration"  with  my  term 
coherence   because  it  is  more  consistent  with  mv  metaphorical  imaae  of  culture  as 
having  more  adhesive  properties  than  mechanical  ones    1  doubt  Schein  would  quarrel 
with  this  adaptation  as  he.  too.  recognizes  that  the  components  of  culture  are  held 
together  more  by  collective  "stickiness"'  than  precise  "fit," 
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"voice"  their  concerns,  or  remain  "loyal"  (to  the  organization,  the  cause,  or  the  financial 
security)   Those  who  remain  must  cope  with  these  negative  emotions  that  threaten  Self. 
and  most  develop  through  at  least  four  identifiable  stages  of  conscious  and  subconscious 
defense  mechanisms-overwork,  detachment,  projection,  and  delusion    First,  personnel 
overwork,  resulting  in  "burnout,"  a  clinically-documented  psvcho-phvsiological 
condition.  Second,  personnel  detach  themselves  from  clients  bv  avoiding  direct 
interaction  with  needy  clients  and  retreating  behind  rules  and  procedures  that  effectively 
limit  client  demands  and  reduce  essential  communication.  Third,  aid  workers  rationalize 
policy  failures  by  projecting  the  blame  to  other  factors,  often  tending  to  blame  the 
clients  for  their  predicament.  Last,  when  faced  with  criticism  and  obvious 
shortcomings,  personnel  often  create  delusions  of  success,  enabling  them  to  sustain  self- 
esteem  in  the  midst  of  their  unexpected  powerlessness  to  alleviate  the  miserable 
conditions    UltimateK.  the  aggregation  of  these  individual  coping  mechanisms 
contributes  to  the  de\elopment  and  perpetuation  of  collective  institutions  that  shape 
individual  and  organizational  behavior 

The  second  part  of  the  analysis,  at  the  organizational  level,  concentrates  on  the 
other  powerful  generator  of  cultural  institutions  in  HOs:  organizational  strategies  for 
both  survival  in  the  humanitarian  mdustn.  and  internal  coherence.  First,  like  all 
organizations,  profit-making  or  not.  HOs  need  financial  resources  to  survive    For  HOs. 
resource  generation  is  dependent  upon  such  factors  as  image  enhancement,  donor- 
centric  evaluation  criteria,  distinctive  visibility,  and  competitive  independence.  These 
survival  requirements  become  institutionalized  into  organizational  codes  of  behavior  and 
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fundamental  frameworks  of  policy.  This  study  demonstrates  how  these  and  other 
factors,  the  "necessary  evils"  of  humanitarian  work,  detract  from  the  ultimate  objective- 
the  provision  of  appropriate  aid  to  affected  populations.  The  methods  of  fundraising, 
image  maintenance,  and  accountability  frequently  cause  policy  confusion  within  HOs. 
The  paradox  is  that  the  strategies  that  enable  HOs  to  survive  in  the  humanitarian  market 
simultaneously  limit  the  effectiveness  of  their  assistance  policies    Second.  HO 
personnel  are  acutely  aware  of  these  inconsistencies  that  result  from  economic  survival- 
based  policy  decisions    The  result  are  varying  degrees  of  dissonance,  which  threatens 
internal  coherence  and  produces  social  and  cultural  discord  (e.g.,  resentment,  cynicism, 
dissention).  HO  personnel  must  deal  with  the  resulting  policy  confusion  caused  by  this 
dissonance  by  attempting  to  re-visualize  policy  and  organizational  coherence  both  in 
their  own  minds  and  as  they  represent  it  to  others.  This  ceremonial  process  of  social 
and  psychological  re-visualization  creates  patterns  of  cultural  institutions  that  perpetuate 
an  alternative  realm    Policies  based  on  this  skewed  socially  constructed  realm  ensure 
organizational  survival  but  further  entrench  policy  dysfunction 

The  dynamics  of  these  two  sources  combine  to  produce  the  institutions  that 
form  the  structure  of  organizational  culture    Now  treating  institutions  as  independent 
variables,  we  find  two  predominant  cultural  characteristics  at  work  in  HOs: 
defensiveness  and  delusion    These  characteristics  stifle  essential  learning  and  innovation 
in  the  process  of  policy  design,  implementation,  and  evaluation    Perhaps  the  most 
powerful  institutions  are  the  shared  "mediators  myths'-  which  allow  personnel  to 
continue  working  despite  the  dissonance  between  what  should  be  done  and  what  can  be 
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done  (Abravanel  1983;  Scheid-Cook  1988).  While  these  myths  enable  individuals  to 
successfully  "get  on  with  their  work,"  the  resulting  institutions  diminish  the  capacity  of 
individuals  and  organizations  to  effectively  process  information,  leam  from  experience, 
and  constructively  modify  behavior  accordingly   Therefore,  these  institutional  dynamics 
are  prime  reasons  why  HOs  fail  to  adequately  fulfill  their  singular  mandate  of  assisting 
affected  populations    This  failure,  in  turn,  contributes  to  more  dissonance  and  hence 
more  distress  for  HO  personnel.  So  the  vicious  cycle  continues. 

Moreover,  these  cultural  dynamics  influence  not  only  the  internal  workings  of 
HOs,  but  also  behavior  in  terms  of  their  external  relations  with  1 )  the  affected 
populations  (e.g.,  how  HOs  interact  with  their  clients  and  to  what  extent  they 
incorporate  truly  participatory  methods  in  the  policy  process);  2)  the  donors  (e.g..  how 
HOs  represent  themselves  to  raise  funds,  negotiate  accountability,  and  demonstrate 
effectiveness).  3)  other  HOs  (e.g.,  how  HOs  engage  the  politics  and  logistics  of 
coordination),  and  4)  the  state  authorities  (e.g..  how  HOs  perceive  and  respond  to  state 
attempts  to  coordinate  and  regulate  HO  operations).  This  study  articulates  these 
institutions  and  shows  how  they  form,  replicate,  and  evolve  in  their  impact  on  behavior. 

Looking  Ahead:  An  Overview  of  Chapters 

Chapter  2  begins  by  defining  many  of  the  concepts  used  in  the  study.  Then  it 
explains  the  methodology  used  in  this  study  and  introduces  the  blend  of  social  science 
disciplinary  approaches  from  which  this  research  draws.   It  qualifies  and  defends  the 
project  as  theory-building,  not  necessarily  theory-testing,  and  admits  social  scientific 
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theory-building  is  essentially  based  upon  the  competition  of  various  interpretations  of 
reality.  Finally,  the  diverse  components  of  fieldwork  are  reviewed. 

Chapter  3  presents  the  theoretical  framework  for  analyzing  the  data  presented  in 
the  subsequent  chapters    The  chapter  first  evaluates  the  contribution  of  new 
institutionahsm  and  rational  choice  theories  to  understanding  HO  personnel  and 
organization  behavior    After  pursuing  a  parsimonious  "theory  of  action"  with  the  help 
of  Festinger's  (1957)  cognitive  dissonance  theory,  the  chapter  then  introduces  the 
organizational  culture  approach  as  a  holistic  model  for  integrating  collective  human 
behavior  in  the  context  of  norms,  beliefs,  and  values  that  shape  decision  parameters  and 
processes   Through  this  step,  the  chapter  integrates  theories  of  new  institutionahsm, 
rational  choice,  and  cognitive  dissonance  as  tools  for  analyzing  behavior  both  of 
individuals  and  organizations 

Many  researchers  have  studied  the  psychological  adaptive  strategies  of  refugees. 
but  few  have  turned  the  analytic  lens  toward  the  aid  workers  who  struggle  to  provide 
assistance  in  these  contexts  of  extreme  distress    Chapter  4  explores  the  realm  of  these 
•field-level  bureaucrats"  who  sacrifice  much  to  help  others    Through  ethnographic 
accounts,  the  chapter  introduces  the  complex  context  of  policy  implementation  and 
decision  making  in  the  management  of  humanitarian  assistance  and  describes  common 
tendencies  and  characteristics  of  personnel    It  juxtaposes  the  expectations,  values, 
mot.vations,  and  ideologies  of  aid  workers  with  the  reality  of  their  task  and  reveals  the 
limits  of  benevolence  and  ever-present  ethical  dilemmas    In  sum,  the  chapter  traces  the 
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origins  and  manifestations  of  psychological  distress:  cognitive  dissonance,  angst,  and 
guilt. 

Chapter  5  follows  by  demonstrating  the  behavioral  responses  to  psychological 
distress  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  It  applies  Hirschman's  framework  to  the 
interaction  of  personnel  and  organization.  Next  it  reviews  and  applies  psychological 
coping  and  defense  mechanism  literature  to  the  aid  worker  milieu  resulting  in  the 
identification  of  four  stages  of  coping  behavior-overwork,  detachment,  projection,  and 
delusion-and  describes  various  behavioral  patterns  associated  with  each  stage. 
Examples  of  these  mechanisms  and  behavioral  effects  gathered  from  gray  literature  and 
field  work  are  presented  throughout.  Then,  moving  from  the  individual  level  to  the 
organizational  level,  it  traces  the  patterns  of  institutionalization  of  attitudes  and  behavior 
associated  with  coping  mechanisms.  The  analysis  shows  how  these  cultural  components 
evolve  through  repetition  of  patterned  behavior,  language,  written  and  oral  histories,  and 
methods  of  communication    Further,  it  highlights  the  process  of  reinforcement  of 
cultural  norms  through  variables  of  recruitment,  training,  staff  rotation,  personnel 
vulnerability,  evaluation  procedures,  group  solidarity,  socialization,  and  ideological 
development 

Moving  from  the  individual  to  the  organizational  level,  Chapter  6  explains  the 
institutional  dynamics  arising  from  the  HO  tasks  of  survival  in  the  humanitarian  industry 
and  internal  coherence    It  challenges  assumption  that  HOs  are  -naturally"  benevolent, 
morally  superior,  and  more  efficient  and  ethical  than  for-profit  firms    After  comparing 
HOs  with  for-profit  firms,  it  argues  that  similar  strategies  enable  HOs  to  survive,  but 
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that  they  result  in  behavior  that  threatens  the  myths  that  maintain  internal  coherence. 
Next,  the  chapter  synthesizes  the  predominant  characteristics  of  HO  culture-delusion 
and  defensiveness-and  reviews  the  resulting  operational  principles  that  shape  behavior. 
It  explains  the  creation  and  function  of  ""mediatory  myths,"  and  shows  how  the 
ceremonial  celebration  of  these  mvths  affect  organizational  institutions  with  regard  to 
communication  and  evaluation.  In  the  process,  we  see  how  the  apparentlv  irrational 
behavior  of  humanitarian  organizations  is  actually  very  rational  given  the  decision 
associated  with  cultural  institutions. 

After  distinguishing  the  various  actors  and  levels  of  coordination.  Chapter  7 
reviews  the  shallow  nature  of  contemporary  analyses  of  coordination  in  academic  and 
gray  literature    It  argues  that  practical  coordination  initiatives  fail  largely  because  they 
do  not  factor  fundamental  incentive  structures  and  cultural  institutions  of  HOs  into 
design  schemes    The  chapter  analyzes  the  problem  of  coordination  as  a  ""tragedy  of  the 
commons"  using  theories  of  collective  action  and  common  property  management  to 
explain  the  dynamics  produced  by  HO  dependence  on  the  scarce  common  pool 
resources  of  1 )  access  to  affected  populations,  and  2)  donor  funding.  Using  the 
structure  and  logic  of  HO  cultural  institutions,  we  better  understand  the  obstacles  to 
coordination  of  interest-maximizing,  rational  actors.  Finally,  it  suggests  some 
approaches  to  designing  incentive-based  institutions  for  the  development  of  sustainable 
coordination  mechanisms 

The  final  chapter  reviews  the  findings  and  evaluates  the  theoretical  model  and 
method  for  its  utility  in  understanding  HO  policy  making  and  behavior    It  assesses  the 
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capacity  for  organizational  change  and  locates  this  change  in  the  context  of  institutional 
evolution.  Finally,  it  points  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  analysis  and  gaps  in  our 
understanding  of  HO  culture  and  presents  an  agenda  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  2 
METHODOLOGY  IN  THE  REALM  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  ANALYSIS 


Since  this  study  seeks  to  describe  dynamics  in  the  realm  of  humanitarian 
operations,  several  key  components  and  actors  first  must  be  defined  more  specifically: 
disasters,  nongovernmental  organizations,  intergovernmental  organizations,  and  aid 
workers.  After  more  clearly  defining  who  and  what  we  are  discussing,  then  this  chapter 
briefly  comments  on  the  unique  nature  of  fieldwork  in  organizational  analysis.  The  next 
section  reviews  the  qualitative  methods  used  to  gather  the  data  in  the  many  field  sites, 
and  it  explains  the  necessity  of  the  interpretive  approach  used  for  their  analysis.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  a  reflection  on  the  methods  and  the  presentation  of  the  data. 

Defining  the  Terms 
Disasters 

This  study  analyzes  the  people  and  organizations  who  respond  to  human  crises 
commonly  referred  to  as  'disasters."  "humanitarian  crises,"  and  "complex  emergencies  " 
These  terms  are  often  used  interchangeably  and  can  include  such  crises  as  floods, 
hurricanes,  famines,  military  conflicts,  and  refugee  flights    Many  crises  result  from  an 
unfortunate  combination  of  these  often  inter-related  factors.  A  common  denominator 
of  all  the  above  is  that  they  cause  the  forced  migration  of  large  numbers  of  people 
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There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  "man-made"  or  "natural"  disasters.  What 
characterizes  them  all  is  the  difficulty  of  most  of  the  affected  population  to  secure 
immediate  survival  requirements  without  external  assistance.  For  immediate  survival, 
people  require  access  to  food,  potable  water,  shelter,  fuel,  health  care,  and  a  secure 
environment  in  which  to  rebuild  their  lives. 

Disasters  are  often  considered  to  be  unexpected  events  of  sudden  impact  having 
relatively  short-term  emergency  relief  requirements  that  can  be  phased  out  quickly.  In 
fact,  most  humanitarian  emergency  situations  1 )  are  anticipated  (e.g.,  informed  political 
observers  provide  ample  warnings  of  social  violence)',  2)  have  a  slow  onset  (e.g.. 
famines  are  tracked  seasonally  with  clear  indicators  and  do  not  just  "happen"),  and  3) 
require  prolonged  assistance  (e.g.,  many  refugees  are  forced  to  live  on  "emergency 
relief  for  more  than  a  decade) 

What  distinguishes  the  severity  of  disasters  is  not  so  much  the  intensity  of  the 
event,  but  the  differing  coping  capacities  of  the  existing  human  resources  and  material 
infrastructures    For  example,  a  hurricane  striking  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  will 
have  different  consequences  in  lerms  of  peoples'  survival  capacity  than  one  of  the  same 


Many  resources  have  been  spent  to  develop  computerized  "early  warning 
systems   to  predict  and  or  detect  crises  In  fact,  the  best  methods  appear'to  use  simple 
indicators  and  quality  reports  from  HO  field  staff  (see  Rotberg  1996)    The  problem  of 
early  warning  is  not  insufficient  information  or  analysis,  but  inefficient  response  due  to 
information  screening,  poor  coordination,  and  conflicting  political  interests 
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intensity  in  Bangladesh   Thus,  due  to  uneven  development  patterns  in  the  world,  crises 
in  the  South2  usually  require  more  external  assistance. 

Nongovernmental  Organizations 

Nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  are  formally  structured  groups  that 
fund  and/or  implement  many  kinds  of  social  service,  emergency  relief,  development, 
and  advocacy  programs    Of  many  sizes,  NGOs  may  affiliate  themselves  with  religious 
or  political  groups,  specialize  in  a  technical  field  or  geographic  region,  or  operate  for 
multiple  purposes.  Relating  in  varying  degrees  of  opposition  and  concordance  with 
governments  as  essential  components  of  civil  society,  historicallv  NGOs  have  been 
formed  for  several  reasons.  They  mobilize  or  lobby  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
particular  (often  disadvantaged)  constituencies  or  causes  in  relation  to  the  state  or  other 
opposition  groups    They  provide  goods  and  services  that  the  state  either  cannot  or  will 
not  provide     In  the  North,  where  such  an  NGO  tradition  is  well-established,  an 
increasing  number  have  been  organized  around  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  in  the 
South  And  because  of  their  diversity,  only  some  NGOs  can  be  called  humanitarian 
organizations.  For  example,  this  discussion  does  not  include  the  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Human  Rights  or  Amnesty  International  as  HOs    Even  though  they  engage  in  work 
that  certainly  is  humanitarian  in  nature,  they  do  not  respond  to  crisis  situations  to 
provide  emergency  aid 


■  In  this  text.  "North"  refers  to  the  richer  countries  (mostlv  in  the  northern 
hemisphere),  and  "South"  refers  to  the  poorer  countries  (usually  in  the  southern 
hemisphere) 
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NGOs  receive  funding  from  diverse  sources:  members,  the  general  public, 
churches,  foundations,  IGOs,  and  governments.  Some  NGOs,  to  demonstrate  their 
independence,  strictly  limit  the  amount  of  funds  they  will  accept  from  governmental 
sources.  Others  simply  have  become  executing  agents  for  bilateral  aid  projects .' 
Northern  NGOs  may  establish  offices  and  implement  their  own  programmes  in  the 
South;  others  act  as  intermediary  donors  or  "partners,"  supporting  local  NGOs  (the 
numbers  of  which  are  also  growing). 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  NGO  constituencies,  sizes,  strategies,  structures, 
ideologies,  specializations,  and  power,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  an  "average"  NGO. 
Further  confusion  arises  because  people  use  different  labels  to  describe  the  same 
entities    For  example,  a  single  organization  can  be  called  by  the  American  term  private 
voluntary  organization  (PVO);  not-for-profit  organization  (NFP);  communitv-based 
organization  (CBO);  and  voluntary  agency  (Volag).  Although  NGOs  "defy  attempts  at 
precise  classification"  (Konen  1987:147),  many  scholars  have  attempted  this  daunting 
task  (Fowler  1987;  Korten  1987;  Gorman  1984)    A  helpful  distinction  is  made  between 
service  organizations  (those  providing  benefits  to  people  outside  the  organization)  and 
membership  organizations  (those  providing  benefits  almost  exclusively  to  their 
members).  In  a  convincing  argument,  Fowler  et  al  (1992)  posits  that  what  is  important 


For  example.  Oxfam  UK  restricts  government  donations  to  20  percent  of  total 
funding,  and  Oxfam  America  takes  no  government  monev  at  all.  CARE  USA  receives 
almost  all  of  its  funds  from  the  US  government.  In  Canadian  NGOs.  the  government 
dependency  ratio  averages  about  70  percent,  while  Scandinavian  NGOs  rely  mainly  on 
government  funding.  Most  NGOs  are  experiencing  "creeping  dependency  ratios"  due  to 
the  increased  amoum  of  government  funding  available  to  NGOs  and  a  generally  declining 
level  of  private  donations  (Smillie  1993:27). 
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in  the  classification  is  not  structure,  function,  or  target  groups;  instead,  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  the  "features  of  accountability"  and  the  degree  of  financial  resource 
control. 

Recognizing  the  complexities  of  NGO  taxonomy,  I  wish  to  avoid  digressing  into 
this  murky  debate,  and  will  simply  distinguish  two  types.  Local  NGOs  are  membership 
or  service  organizations  with  some  permanent  professional  staff  who  coordinate  and 
support  community  associations  below    They  often  have  linkages  with,  and  are 
accountable  to,  foreign  NGOs.    The  second  type,  foreign  NGOs,  are  strictly  service 
organizations  with  international  field  offices  and  operations  that  are  managed  by  a  large 
permanent,  professional  staff,  and  are  accountable  to  multiple  funding  sources  usually 
external  to  the  host  country  J  This  distinction  is  necessary  because  of  the  differences  in 
tradition,  structure,  motivation,  and  orientation  between  them.  Unless  specified, 
"NGO"  will  refer  to  both  types 

Over  the  past  two  decades.  NGOs  that  provide  relief  and  development 
assistance  to  poor  countries  have  become  the  "darlings  of  the  donors,"  as  Kobia  (1987) 
calls  them    They  have  gained  enormous  credibility  with  donors  as  efficient,  flexible 
conduits  for  aid    Due  to  their  perceived  operational  efficiency  and  flexibility  (especially 
in  comparison  to  the  official  aid  agencies  of  governments).  NGOs  have  become  major 


intentionally  use  the  term  "host"  to  refer  to  the  states  and  communities  that  allow 
foreign  NGOs  to  intervene  and  operate    Manv  use  the  term  "recipient"  however  this 
word  is  laden  with  negative  connotations  of  dependencv  and  helplessness    By  using 
host.    I  encourage  humanitarians  to  recognize  that  foreign  NGOs  and  donor  organizations 
are  outsiders  attempting  to  intervene  in  the  lives  of  others. 
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actors  in  implementing  assistance  programs,  and  their  numbers  and  power  have 
increased  dramatically  (Allen  1990;  Hellinger  et  al  1988;  Bratton  1989) 

Intergovernmental  Organizations 

Although  NGOs,  of  sorts,  have  exerted  influence  in  civil  society  for  centuries, 
inter-governmental  organizations  (IGOs)  are  relative  newcomers.  When  the 
international  community  faced  many  mutual  challenges  and  tasks  in  the  post-World  War 
II  period,  groups  of  states  formed  many  formal  IGOs  to  facilitate  and  regulate  their 
relations  and/or  to  cooperate  in  achieving  common  interests.  Such  initial  tasks  included 
the  post-war  social  and  economic  reconstruction,  the  development  of  newly- 
independent  colonies,  and  the  stabilization  and  security  of  global  order.  The  challenges 
have  increased,  and  so  have  the  numbers  of  the  diverse  IGOs  that  specialize  in  concerns 
from  agriculture  and  food  security  to  refugees  and  health. 

These  international  bureaucracies  are  staffed  by  civil  servants  who,  in  theory, 
exercise  their  authority  in  neutral,  apolitical  manners  and  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  national  quota  representation,  and  political  appointment  systems.  Significantly, 
IGOs  can  only  do  what  their  member  stales  empower  them  to  do,  and  they  are  held 
accountable  to  the  competition  of  interests  of  the  many  states  that  fund  their  operations 
As  a  result,  their  internal  policies  ha\e  become  new  battlegrounds  for  inter-state 
political,  economic,  and  ideological  conflict    Unfortunately,  this  poiitic.zation  has 
rendered  many  of  them  ineffectual  in  achieving  their  objectives  according  to  the 
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mandates  given  to  them  by  their  creators.  Additionally,  their  overlapping  mandates  with 
regard  to  humanitarian  aid  have  rendered  them  competitors  for  scarce  resources 

The  United  Nations  (UN)  system,  with  its  Specialized  Agencies  that  focus  on 
promoting  social  welfare  and  humanitarian  concerns,  provides  the  major  coordinatme 
structure  for  the  global  humanitarian  regime.  The  humanitarian  regime  is  described 
using  regime  theory  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  7;  for  now,  consider  it  the  institutionalized 
pattern  of  power  relations  that  governs  the  operation  of  HOs    The  major  UN  bodies 
that  are  mandated  with  roles  in  humanitarian  assistance  include  the  Office  of  the  UN 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR),  UN  Childrens  Fund  (Unicef).  UN 
Department  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  (UNDHA),  UN  Development  Program  (UNDP), 
and  the  World  Food  Program  ( WFP)   Other  UN  organizations  contribute  resources  to 
humanitarian  programs,  but  the  above  bodies  provide  most  of  the  assistance.  Another 
important  1GO  is  the  European  Community  Humanitarian  Office  (ECHO),  the  body 
within  the  European  Union  (EU)  that  collectively  channels  the  emergency  assistance  of 
the  EU  members 

Aid  Workers 

This  study  concentrates  on  the  individuals  working  for  humanitarian 
organizations.  They  are  interchangeably  referred  to  as  HO  -personnel.-  "staff  and 
'aid  workers."  Such  labels  refer  to  those  working  in  various  capacities  and  levels  of 
administration  and  policy,  from  field  operations  to  headquarters    Unless  specified.  I 
treat  these  individuals  from  diverse  positions  as  one  analytical  category  because  similar 
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institutional  dynamics  affect  most  personnel  in  the  organization,  regardless  of  level  or 
role.  To  be  sure,  the  "institutional  effects"  discussed  in  this  study  vary  in  degrees,  and 
some  positions  and  personality  types  are  influenced  more  significantly.  Such 
distinctions  are  treated  sufficiently  in  the  discussion.  Nonetheless,  this  analysis 
demonstrates  that  all  HO  personnel  must  deal  with  similar  dynamics  from  organizational 
cultural  institutions,  and  their  common  predicament  makes  them  behave  in  analytically 
similar  ways. 

A  controversial  yet  necessary  distinction  is  made  in  some  parts  of  the  analysis 
between  "local"  personnel  (those  who  are  nationals  of  the  crisis  area  and  who  generally 
fill  the  majority  of  positions  in  field  operations)  and  "foreign"  or  "expatriate"  personnel 
( individuals  from  donor  countries  who  fill  the  fewer  technical  and  managerial  positions 
in  field  operations)    As  the  data  demonstrate,  this  distinction  must  stand  in  this  analysis 
because  of  the  trends  observed  in  relation  to  differing  cultural  backgrounds,  incentives 
and  motivations,  power  levels,  and  availability  of  employment  opportunities.  These 
variables  affect  behavior  and  psychology  in  complex  ways,  some  of  which  will  be 
explored  in  later  chapters    Differences  along  the  range  of  these  variables  is  also  evident 
within  each  category  of  local  and  expatriate  personnel 

Despite  the  general  differences  between  these  two  categories,  this  analysis 
sufficiently  describes  most  aid  workers    Obviously,  not  all  aid  workers  in  HOs  are 
"humanitarians"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word    For  many  personnel,  foreign  and  local 
alike,  their  employment  with  HOs  is  not  based  on  a  conviction  to  humanitarian 
principles  or  a  desire  to  help;  it  is  simply  a  job    No  judgement  is  placed  on  people  for 
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their  motivations  for  employment.  Nonetheless,  people  for  whom  HO  work  is  "just  a 
job"  still  operate  within  a  "humanitarian"  organization,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
powerful  myths  and  ideologies  of  humanitarianism.  Regardless  of  the  variety  of  their 
self-interested  motivations,  HO  staff  work  in  an  idealistic  humanitarian  environment, 
and  their  actions,  language,  and  "presentation  of  self '  must  at  some  basic  level  reflect 
these  ideals.  Therefore,  the  culture  of  humanitarianism  affects  to  different  degrees  all 
who  work  in  HOs    This  claim  is  supported  in  later  chapters 

Finding  the  Field 

Social  scientists  doing  participant-observation  research  affectionately  speak  of 
the  "field"  to  describe  that  mysterious  place  where  they  journey  to  observe  behavior 
among  their  informants  or  communities    The  field  often  takes  on  a  mystical,  nostalgic 
character  as  if  life  is  fundamentally  different  there,  having  a  distinct  temporal  and  spatial 
matrix    Going  to  the  field  is  also  a  rite  of  passage  for  many  social  scientists,  who. 
without  sufficient  "fieldwork."  are  often  discredited  because  of  the  myth  that  most  of 
what  is  valuable  can  only  be  learned  in  the  field    This  often  romanticized 
characterization  creates  a  somewhal  misleading  dichotomy  between  the  field  (where 
research  is  conducted)  and  "home"  |  where  collected  data  are  brought  to  be  analyzed). 
This  dichotomy  makes  more  sense,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  someone  researching 
mamage  ntuals  of  the  Nuer,  who  inhabit  a  relatively  circumscribed  geographic  area 
where  one  can  travel  to  find  them    For  researchers  studying  formal  organizations, 
however,  the  field  has  a  more  amorphous  location  and  context    Their  subjects- 
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organizations-may  be  located  within  a  single  building,  may  have  personnel  widely 
scattered  geographically,  and  may  have  boundaries  that  cannot  be  even  remotely 
estimated.  To  complicate  matters  further,  those  researching  the  behavior  of 
international  humanitarian  organizations  must  somehow  integrate  the  range  of  activity 
that  might  include  fundraising  among  church  congregations  in  rural  Texas,  lobbying 
politicians  in  Brussels,  managing  personnel  policies  in  Atlanta  headquarters, 
coordinating  strategy  with  UN  officials  in  Geneva,  purchasing  petroleum  in  Mombassa. 
and  distributing  blankets  to  orphans  in  Phnom  Penh    Daunting  is  the  social  scientist's 
task  of  simply  observing  those  activities  in  an  organization,  let  alone  accurately 
representing  and  conceptualizing  its  entirety 

Having  stated  the  difficulty  of  such  analysis,  however,  let  me  make  two  claims. 
First,  the  analysis  focuses  on  not  just  one  aspect  of  HO  behavior  (e.g.,  fundraisimi, 
recruitment,  training,  or  evaluation),  but  on  the  whole  of  its  multifaceted  internal 
dynamic    It  proposes  a  comprehensive  yet  parsimonious  descriptive  and  explanatory 
theory  of  how  the  policy  process  is  shaped  throughout  the  vertical  levels  and  lateral 
departments  of  HOs    Further,  it  demonstrates  that  the  same  cultural  dynamics  affect 
behavior  throughout  the  various  organizational  divisions.  Second,  the  study  presents  a 
model  that  conceptualizes  not  just  one  particular  HO.  but  the  broad  range  of  NGOs  and 
IGOs  thai  interact  in  the  humanitarian  regime    Granted,  there  clearly  is  much  evidence 
of  the  vast  differences  in  HO  styles,  ideologies,  methods,  and  specializations,  especially 
between  NGOs  and  UN  agencies    Nonetheless,  this  analysis  demonstrates  that  all  HOs 
face  similar,  predictable  obstacles  to  their  successful  operation,  and  these  problems  find 
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their  origins  (and  solutions)  in  the  institutional  framework  of  their  unique  organizational 
culture    The  contribution  of  this  analysis  lies  in  its  accumulated  observation,  synthesis, 
and  interpretation  of  the  behavior  of  diverse  organizations. 

Defining  the  Methods 

The  ideas  presented  in  this  study  are  products  of  listening,  observing,  and 
probing5  in  many  different  realms  of  HO  operations  from  1991  through  1996    When 
beginning  my  research.  1  did  not  have  a  set  of  formal  hypotheses  in  mind.  Instead,  I 
had  intriguing  questions  that  puzzled  me.  For  example,  why  do  HOs  tend  to  make 
repeatedly  the  same  costly  mistakes"  Why  do  aid  workers  generally  seem  cynical  about 
their  experience"  And  why  do  HOs  characteristically  state  their  openness  and  desire  for 
improvement,  but  defensively  resist  proposals  for  change"  At  first  consideration,  these 
questions  resemble  the  type  that  Weinberg  ( 1972)  calls  "trans-scientific,'-  or  as  Majone 
puts  it.  "questions  of  fact  that  can  be  stated  in  the  language  of  science  but  are,  in 
principle  or  in  practice,  unanswerable  by  science"  (1989:3). 

The  realm  of  organizational  analysis  and  the  kinds  of  questions  to  which  this 
stud>  seeks  answers  render  deductive  methodological  approaches  somewhat 
unworkable.  This  is  not  to  sa>  that  the  study  of  policy  process  and  organizational 
behavior  cannot  be  understood  using  positivisl  methodology    To  a  newcomer,  however, 
the  context  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  formulation  of  hypotheses  that  are  falsifiable, 


rfim     .'  "f  Lmdbl0m'S  ConceP'  °f  "Probing"  here  to  include  the  "persistence  and  depth 
of  investigation,  uncertainty  of  result,  and  possible  surprise"  (1990:7) 
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empirically-based,  and  testable  through  replication.  If  one  were  to  employ  those 
methods  prematurely,  the  results  and  responses  would  lead  to  skewed  conclusions  and 
interpretations.  In  fact,  my  study  was  initially  structured  to  test  several  variables  across 
many  individuals  and  organizations  to  explain  differences  in  organizational 
performance.  I  began  this  way  by  using  a  standardized  questionnaire  and  coding 
responses    It  did  not  work,  and  1  abandoned  that  approach  early  in  my  research  for 
several  reasons:  1 )  once  immersed  in  the  context.  I  determined  that  the  answers  given  to 
my  questions  did  not  shed  much  light  on  the  deeper,  more  significant  dynamics  1  was 
observing  at  work  in  these  organizations,  2)  respondents  expressed  discomfort  with  the 
questionnaire  format,  particularly  due  to  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  questions,  3)  when 
avoiding  the  questionnaire,  answers  to  my  questions,  even  sensitive  ones,  seemed  to 
emerge  more  readily  from  unsolicited  informants  and  from  the  increased  time  1  was 
afforded  for  observation 

It  soon  became  clear  that  an  inductive,  interpretive  approach  was  most 
appropriate  for  revealing  the  dynamics  of  the  psychological  and  cultural  contexts  within 
HOs    Without  significant  observation,  participation,  and  earning  the  rights  to  privileged 
information  and  conversation  with  initially  skeptical  informants,  1  would  not  have 
recognized  the  forces  influencing  culture  and  behavior  in  these  contexts.  Only  after 
understanding  this  context  through  participant-observation  techniques  can  the 
appropriate  questions  and  hypotheses  be  formulated  for  more  rigorous,  discerning 
methods. 
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Therefore,  this  should  be  considered  an  exploratory  study.  After  initial 
investigations,  the  objective  shifted  from  a  shallow  investigation  of  a  large  n  to  a  deep 
investigation  of  a  smaller  n.  It  also  moved  away  from  the  methodological  testing  of 
theory  following  the  traditional  ntual  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  formally  stated 
hypotheses.  Instead,  as  the  product  of  inductive  logic  based  on  interpretation  of 
collected  data,  the  goal  became  the  creative  construction  of  theory  using  a  range  of 
multi-disciplinary  approaches  and  concepts 

Thus,  the  conclusions  merely  present  an  arguably  coherent  picture  of  my 
representation  of  reality  that  has  been  shaped  by  both  deliberative  research  and 
informed  intuition.  Indeed,  "science"  is  always  subjective  and  socially  constructed  (see 
Berger  and  Luckman  1966;  Kuhn  1962).  Synthesizing  what  many  philosophers  of 
science  have  asserted.  Lindblom  concludes. 

There  exists  a  reality-or  so  most  methodologists  seem  to  postulate- 
grasped  or  understood  only  by  concepts  and  cognitive  structures  created 
in  the  human  mind,  and  the  truth  value  of  a  report  or  explanation 
consequently  turns  on  its  fit  into  a  complex  coherent  cognitive  structure 
The  test  of  the  structure  itself  lies  in  its  capacity  to  survive  professional 
debate  (1990: 168) 

My  subjective  realm  is  articulated  through  this  dissertation  resulting  in  a  model 
comprised  of  substantial  evidence  and  inductively-generated  propositions  and 
hypotheses  offered  for  subsequent  investigation  and  debate,  if  elements  of  the  model 
are  refuted  through  testing,  others  can  undoubtedly  salvage  useful  material  for  future 
theory  construction    If,,  withstands  scrutiny,  colleagues  will  find  a  structure  on  which 
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to  build  more  exact  and  comprehensive  theories.  Fortunately,  with  either  outcome,  the 
understanding  of  social  scientists  and  policy  practitioners  will  be  enhanced. 

The  data  were  collected  through  five  inter-related  components  of  qualitative 
methodology:  1 )  participant  observation  as  teacher  and  colleague  of  HO  personnel,  2) 
interviews  and  interaction  with  HO  personnel  from  headquarters  and  field  posts.  3) 
textual  analysis  of  three  years  of  personal  correspondence  and  interaction  with  one  aid 
worker,  4)  textual  analysis  of  "gray  literature"  (agency  documents,  reports,  and 
evaluations),  and  5)  participant  observation  among  HO  staff  in  headquarters  and  in  field 
sites  of  assistance  programs  in  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

These  diverse  methods  are  complementary.  However,  as  1  conducted  my 
investigations,  my  'researcher"'  role  was  blurred  by  several  factors.  First,  I  was  a 
personal  friend  and  colleague  of  many  of  my  HO  personnel  informants  while  working 
and  or  studying  side-by-side  with  them    Second,  other  simultaneous  roles  took 
precedence  during  periods  of  data  collection  (e.g..  1  taught  HO  personnel  at  the  same 
time  1  consciously  studied  them)    Some  might  claim  that  this  blurriness  has  tainted  my 
observations  and  findings    However,  ethnographic  methodology  implicitly  requires  that 
the  researcher  see  and  report  as  much  as  possible  through  the  perspectives  of  the 
informants  so  as  lo  paml  a  more  accurate  account  of  their  subjective  reality. 
Throughout  my  work.  I  placed  myself  among  my  subjects  and  made  it  clearly  known 
that  I  was  doing  a  study  of  the  life  of  aid  workers  in  humanitarian  organizations.  To 
those  mdiv.duals  in  the  assistance  programs  in  East  Afnca,  I  also  informed  them  that  I 
was  there  to  help  UNHCR  improve  a  training  program  for  HO  staff  (explained  below). 
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Participant  Observation  as  Teacher  and  Colleague  of  HO  Personnel 

My  insight  into  the  dynamics  of  HOs  and  the  lives  of  aid  workers  has  been 
influenced  most  through  my  relationship  with  the  University  of  Oxford's  Refugee 
Studies  Programme  (RSP).  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  my  data  collection  at  RSP. 
one  must  understand  its  context  as  a  multi-disciplinary  research  and  teaching  center  that 
probes  the  causes  of  and  responses  to  global  forced  migration    Bringing  together 
academics  and  practitioners  to  engage  intensive  study  and  discourse,  RSP  annually 
offers  a  range  of  courses,  from  an  MA  degree  and  an  intensive  summer  program,  to  a 
yearly  lecture  series  and  many  short  topical  courses.  It  coordinates  and  conducts 
research,  disseminates  findings,  maintains  the  world's  most  extensive  library  on  forced 
migration,  and  advises  policy  makers  in  governments,  HOs,  and  affected  communities. 

Since  1991,  I  have  been  affiliated  with  RSP  in  various  capacities,  including 
intermittent  periods  of  research,  teaching,  and  curriculum  design  for  students,  most  of 
whom  are  working  for  HOs    For  example,  through  different  periods  from  1994-1996  I 
was  involved  in  the  design  and  teaching  of  a  multi-disciplinary  MA  degree  in 
-international  humanitarian  assistance"  organized  through  a  network  of  five  European 
universities.  Sponsored  by  the  European  Community  Humanitarian  Office  (ECHO), 
the  program  was  intended  to  increase  the  'professionalism"  of  European  aid  workers  b> 
providing  a  specialized  degree  program  created  for  the  unique  requirements  of  their 
context.  Students  included  both  seasoned  aid  workers  hoping  to  improve  through 
academic  tutelage  and  newcomers  to  the  field  seeking  to  prepare  themselves  for  future 
employment.  For  them.  1  wrote  a  curriculum  manual  on  policy  issues  in  the 
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management  of  humanitarian  assistance  and  lectured  at  several  participating  universities. 
This  experience  revealed  several  things    It  showed  how  the  academic  and  professional 
institutions  were  then  defining  the  problems  of  HOs  by  how  they  were  shaping  the 
course's  content.  It  indicated  the  gaps  in  veteran  aid  workers'  conceptualization  and 
their  desire  for  help  in  their  work,  but  it  also  revealed  their  concurrent  resistance  to  such 
"help"  from  academic  research  and  evaluation.  It  demonstrated  the  range  of 
motivations  of  new  aid  workers  and  the  general  naivete  and  ill-preparedness  that 
accompany  the  humanitarian  desire  to  help. 

In  addition,  I  was  a  facilitator  and  taught  in  RSP's  1995  International  Summer 
School,  which  annually  brings  together  about  50  NGO  and  United  Nations  field  and 
headquarters  staff,  government  officials,  and  researchers.  That  year,  the  participants 
represented  27  countries  from  six  continents  and  all  levels  of  policy  making  and 
implementation    Comb.n.ng  such  diverse  cultures,  backgrounds,  skills,  and  approaches 
produces  a  dynamic  environment  in  wh.ch  participants  engage  discussion  and 
investigation  into  the  causes  and  consequences  of  forced  migration  and  the  patterns  of 
international  response   Through  lectures,  discussion  groups,  and  multi-media 
presentations,  each  year  RSP's  course  challenges  the  commonly-held  assumptions  and 
perceptions  of  the  participants,  encourages  the  sharing  of  ,deas  and  experiences  with 
others,  and  stimulates  innovation  and  creativity  in  their  organizations    This  is  done 
through  gu,ded  self-  and  group  reflection,  intensive  study,  and  exposure  to  research 
findings  and  field  experiences  from  other  participants 
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My  various  roles  in  RSP's  pedagogical  program  have  provided  me  with  a  unique 
opportunity  for  interaction  and  discourse  with  HO  personnel,  having  conducted  many 
of  my  interviews  through  contacts  made  while  at  RSP.  My  role  at  RSP  provided  me 
with  a  particularly  well-placed  position  to  research  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  HO 
personnel    Specifically,  these  experiences  allowed  me  to  see  how  different  individuals 
respond  to  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  and  can  incorporate  knowledge  into  their 
world  view.  The  resistance  patterns  revealed  fascinating  commonalities 

Interviews  with  HO  Personnel 

In  intermittent  intervals  between  1991  and  1996, 1  interviewed  over  150  local 
and  expatriate  personnel  from  all  levels  of  operations  and  departments  from  a  vast  range 
of  NGOs  and  IGOs  based  primarily  in  Europe  and  North  America    The  interviews 
incorporated  informal,  unstructured,  and  semi-structured  formats  depending  upon 
appropriateness  and  opportunity    They  were  conducted  either  in  the  country  where 
their  headquarters  was  located  or  in  the  countries  where  they  were  operating  (some 
informants  were  interviewed  in  both  contexts  I    Most  informants  were  currently  working 
for  HOs  and  had  employment  histories  with  several  different  kinds  of  HOs    Many  were 
on  sabbatical  or  had  recently  returned  from  Held  posts  and  were  seeking  positions  while 
continuing  their  education    Onh  in  a  feu  cases  did  I  have  (or  need)  formal  permission 
from  the  HO  headquarters  to  interview  their  staff. 
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Analysis  of  Personal  Correspondence  with  Aid  Worker 

Among  the  interviews  of  HO  personnel,  I  learned  much  through  the  interaction 
with  one  aid  worker  in  particular.  In  the  initial  attempts  to  investigate  the  research 
questions,  many  clues  were  uncovered  through  a  relationship  with  this  personal  friend 
who  worked  for  several  HOs  in  Kenya  and  Sudan    In  her  mid-30s,  she  went  to  Africa 
for  the  first  time  in  1994  as  the  director  of  a  community  health  training  program  in  a 
refugee  camp  in  Kenya,  her  first  experience  working  for  an  international  HO    After 
returning  to  her  home  country  for  a  year,  she  left  again  for  east  Africa  to  work  for  a 
small  NGO  providing  assistance  to  southern  Sudanese    Over  this  three-year  period  I 
received  about  40  letters  from  her  (some  wer  written  directly  to  me,  and  some  were 
form  letters  written  to  her  "friends  and  family").  The  textual  analysis  of  these  letters 
revealed  the  currents  of  emotion  and  patterns  of  her  representation  of  her  experience, 
attitudes,  and  behavior  working  in  the  field 

I  wanted  to  experience  for  myself  the  refugee  camp  where  she  spent  her  first 
year,  and  in  1996  that  site  was  one  of  three  where  I  conducted  extensive  research. 
While  there.  I  listened  to  some  of  her  former  colleagues  analyze  her  experience, 
behavior,  and  roles  that  she  played    Visiting  her  work  environment  after  her  departure 
allowed  me  to  first  experience  her  context  through  her  mind's  eye.  then  to  experience  ,! 
personally,  then  to  have  her  former  colleagues  reflect  upon  her  experience  and  behavior 
from  their  perspec.ive    A  nch.  personal  case  study  of  one  aid  workers  experience 
emerged  from  this  diachromc  view  built  from  multiple  perspectives    This  invaluable 
relationship  provided  much  insight  into  the  motivations,  fears,  expectations,  and 
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discoveries  of  HO  staff.  The  relationship  inspired  the  model  of  institutionalization  of 
coping  mechanisms  that  directed  my  subsequent  inquiries    This  model  was  tested  and 
revised  through  later  interviews  and  observations. 

Review  of  Gray  Literature 

Essential  to  any  study  of  organizational  culture  is  an  analysis  of  the  written 
representation  provided  by  organizations  regarding  their  operations,  methods, 
orientations,  and  experiences.  Such  documentation  is  commonly  referred  to  as  ■gray 
literature"  and  includes  internal  and  external  evaluations,  reports,  advertisements,  and 
memos    These  documents  reveal  the  ■■policy  trails"  within  organizations  and  the 
lingering  traces  of  historical  memory  around  which  past,  present,  and  future  action  is 
framed.  They  support  the  appearance  of  organizational  coherence  not  only  to 
employees,  but  to  those  viewing  them  from  the  outside. 

Most  of  this  review  was  conducted  at  RSP's  Documentation  Centre,  which 
arguably  maintains  the  largest  collection  of  such  gray  literature.  Much  of  their 
expansive  collection  has  been  assembled  from  persistent  requests  to  HOs  for  internal 
reports  that  will  help  others  learn  from  collective  experience    But  many  of  the  more 
interesting  documents  come  from  sources  who  leak  sensitive  information  that  HOs 
intend  to  keep  internal,  but  thai  sources  believe  needs  public  attention    Over  the  course 
of  many  years,  1  have  reviewed  hundreds  of  these  documents,  and  this  process  has 
revealed  fascinating  insights  and  information  about  HOs  that  could  not  be  collected 
through  interviews  and  observation  alone. 
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Participant  Observation  in  Field  Offices  and  Refugee  Camps 

The  most  concentrated  portion  of  my  research  was  the  period  of  interviews  and 
participant  observation  among  HO  "field  operations"  in  Kenya  and  Uganda  from  March 
through  June  1996.  To  gain  access  and  make  my  research  findings  more  quickly 
applicable,  I  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  outlining  a  study  of  their  concurrent  training  program  in  "People-Onented 
Planning"  (POP)  organized  by  its  Kenya  Branch  Office.  POP  is  a  framework  for 
gender-sensitive  and  participatory  policy  design,  which  has  been  articulated  in  various 
handbooks  and  training  courses    However,  UNHCR  had  noted  the  strong  resistance  to 
the  changes  that  the  POP  approach  requires  in  policy  and  programming.  The  Senior 
Coordinator  for  Refugee  Women  maintained  that  the  culture  of  UNHCR  was  the 
source  of  the  obstacles  to  POP's  successful  implementation    Given  the  increased 
emphasis  and  resources  given  to  POP  handbooks  and  training,  I  proposed  to  evaluate 
their  use  and  effects  in  the  field  and  to  identify-  these  obstacles  to  innovation  and 
change    POP  training,  involving  UNHCR  and  NGO  personnel,  took  place  in  May  in 
Kenya's  two  major  sites  of  concentrated  refugee  assistance-Dadaab  and  Kakuma-two 
very  different  institutional  contexts    The  senior  Social  Services  Officer  in  Nairobi,  who 
also  serves  as  the  POP  organizer  tramer  for  most  UNHCR  programs  throughout  Africa, 
provided  me  with  valuable  advice,  insight,  and  guidance  during  my  study. 

This  trade-off  worked  well    For  my  general  dissertation  research  purposes, 
UNHCR  gave  me  necessary  access,  transportation,  and  legitimacy;  and  in  return  I  gave 
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UNHCR  and  their  NGO  'operational  partners"  an  immediate  evaluation  of  this 
important  training  program  used  for  enacting  organizational  change    I  submitted  a 
written  report  and  was  debriefed  on  several  occasions  by  UNHCR  social  services 
officers  in  Nairobi 

Dadaab  refugee  camps 

Dadaab  is  a  tiny  transit  town  80  kilometers  from  the  Kenya-Somalia  border 
where  Kenyan  police  and  Somali  bandits  constantly  battle  for  supremacy.  In  this 
region,  described  by  one  aid  worker  as  "The  Badlands,"  the  border  only  exists  on  the 
map  and  in  the  minds  of  Kenyan  authorities;  sovereignty  and  law  in  the  vast  and 
territory  cannot  be  enforced    The  HO  field  headquarters  and  residential  compounds  are 
surrounded  by  three  layers  of  razor  wire  and  briars  (what  is  called  "live  fencing")  to 
protect  the  staff  and  equipment  from  bandits    HO  staff  must  not  venture  out  of  the 
compound  in  vehicles  withoui  a  police  vehicle  escort  with  automatic  weapons  because 
bandits  may  hijack  the  cars  and  hold  staff  hostage    HO  staff  remain  tense 

Three  refugee  camps  are  located  outside  Dadaab  town  Dagahaley,  13 
kilomeiers  north.  Ifo.  5  kilometers  north,  and  Hagadera,  10  kilometers  southeast 
Assistance  operations  began  in  Dadaab  in  1991  with  the  arrival  of  Somali  refugees  in 
the  wake  of  the  political  crisis  there    The  peak  influx  of  refugees  occured  in  June-July 
1992.  and  by  m,d-1996  the  three  camps  held  approximately  1 10,000  registered  refugees 
(Ifo  33.600;  Dagahaley  36.500.  and  Hagadera:  39.600).  The  camps  primarily  host 
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Somalis,  but  have  also  become  home  to  a  few  hundred  refugees  from  Sudan  and 
Ethiopia,  and  included  a  handful  of  Ugandans,  Zairians,  and  Rwandans 

There  are  many  HOs  operating  in  the  camps  at  Dadaab  under  a  coordination 
agreement,  with  the  lead  agency,  UNHCR,  in  charge  of  coordination,  monitoring, 
protection,  repatriation,  and  security    CARE-Canada,  the  major  implementing  partner, 
controls  food  storage  and  distribution,  water,  education,  sanitation,  and  community 
services.  Medecins  Sans  Frontieres-Belgium  (MSF)  provides  health  care  at  three 
hospitals  and  ten  health  posts,  runs  a  tuberculosis  program,  and  monitors  nutrition.  The 
World  Food  Program  ( WFP)  secures  food  commodities  and  transportation    Unicef 
initially  established  water  supplies  The  official  German  aid  agency  GTZ  organizes  tree 
planting  and  environmental  education  programs    The  Canadian  Baptists  of  Kenya 
(CBK)  support  income-generation  projects  of  tailoring  and  tie-dying.  Action  Nord-Sud 
(ANS),  headquartered  in  Lyon,  France,  provides  medical  evacuation  and  treatment  of 
referral  cases  to  the  hospital  in  the  nearest  major  town  of  Ganssa.  The  Kenyan  Red 
Cross  Society  (KRCS)  regulates  the  message  boards  and  family  tracing  programs    Al 
Haramein  organizes  religious  education  and  burial  services    The  Kenyan  government 
provides  security  from  one  police  station  and  three  posts.  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Kenya  (NCCK)  encourages  reproductive  health.  However,  the  major 
actors-UNHCR.  WFP.  CARE,  and  MSF-orgamze  and  distribute  the  lion's  share  of 
the  resources. 
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Kakuma  refugee  camp 

Located  90  kilometers  from  the  Kenya-Sudan  border  in  Turkana  District, 
Kakuma  camp  holds  approximately  50,000  refugees.  Divided  into  five  zones  along  the 
Tarach  river,  Kakuma  holds  mostly  Sudanese  refugees,  but  also  has  Somalis, 
Ethiopians,  and  a  handful  of  Zairians  and  Rwandans.  One  significant  component  of  the 
population  is  the  group  of  about  8000  Sudanese  unaccompanied  minor  boys  (called  "the 
minors"),  who  ended  up  in  Kakuma  after  years  of  migration  from  camp  to  camp  in 
Sudan  and  Ethiopia 

Under  UNHCR  coordination  and  monitoring,  several  HOs  operate  in  Kakuma 
The  largest  of  the  NGOs,  Geneva-based  Lutheran  World  Federation  (LWF)  is  in  charge 
of  general  management  of  the  collective  compound,  food  distribution,  transport  of  new 
arrivals,  shelter,  sanitation,  water,  curative  health,  general  construction,  workshop 
facilities,  and  social  services.  The  next  largest  NGO,  the  New  York-based  International 
Rescue  Comminee  (IRC)  manages  primary  health  care,  self-reliance  projects,  adult 
literacy,  programs  for  the  disabled,  forestry,  and  agriculture    Radda  Barnen  (Save  the 
Children-Sweden )  organizes  psychosocial  programs,  programs  for  the  minors,  and 
education  (21  primary,  one  vocational,  and  one  secondary  school).  WFP  secures  and 
stores  food  commodities 

Several  factors  make  Kakuma  a  very  different  environment  from  Dadaab    First, 
security  ofboth  the  refugees  and  aid  workers  is  better  in  Kakuma.  Vehicles  travel 
without  escorts  and  HO  staff  function  without  much  overt  fear  of  their  environment 
Second,  in  Kakuma  the  staff  from  different  HOs  share  a  common  compound  for 
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dining,  recreation,  and  lodging,  in  Dadaab,  each  HO  maintains  separate  walled 
compounds  for  offices,  meals,  and  lodging;  therefore,  staff  find  it  more  difficult  to 
interact  to  persons  outside  their  organization.  These  environmental  factors  significantly 
affect  the  behavior  of  aid  workers  in  the  respective  camps,  as  is  discussed  in  subsequent 
chapters. 

Ikafe  refugee  settlement 

From  October  1994,  Oxfam  (United  Kingdom  and  Ireland)  managed  the 
resettlement  of  more  than  70.000  Sudanese  refugees  from  reception  centers  on  the 
border  to  an  area  in  northern  Uganda  called  Ikafe.  The  largely  infertile  land  was  given 
by  the  Ugandan  government  for  semi-permanent  settlement  and  integration.  Oxfam's 
acceptance  from  UNHCR  of  the  lead  agent  role  in  Ikafe  marked  a  "big  shift  in  policy" 
for  Oxfam,  according  to  the  head  of  Oxfam  s  Africa  department,  from  one  of  general 
development  orientation  to  one  that  accepted,  and  in  fact  sought,  a  lead  role  in  an 
emergency  relief  operation    Oxfam's  1996  budget  for  Ikafe  comprised  US$6.7  million 
of  commodities,  services,  and  operational  costs 

Through  prior  relationships  with  Oxfam  while  working  in  Oxford,  I  participated 
m  ongoing  discussions  with  Oxfam  about  the  Ikafe  program.  Oxfam  had  contracted  my 
supervisor  at  RSP.  Dr  Barbara  Harrell-Bond.  to  conduct  an  initial  evaluation  of  the 
Ikafe  scheme  in  December  1994    Among  other  recommendations,  she  encouraged 
them  to  hire  a  permanent  independent  researcher  to  document  the  development  of  this 
new  program  to  assist  them  in  facilitating  informational  exchange  among  the 
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participating  actors  to  promote  organizational  learning.  I  was  initially  courted  for  this 
position,  but  someone  else  was  hired.  However,  aware  of  my  research  interests  and 
background  knowledge  of  Ikafe  and  their  policies,  Oxfam  invited  me  to  observe  and 
report  on  a  comprehensive  participatory  evaluation  process  to  be  conducted  in  Ikafe  in 
April  1996. 

Upon  reaching  Ikafe,  several  unfortunate  events  changed  the  nature  of  mv 
expected  opportunity  to  observe  the  process  of  participatory  policv  evaluation 
Consequently,  1  had  to  change  my  research  agenda  and  strategy.  First,  concerning  my 
participation  (even  arrival),  the  Oxfam  headquarters  officials  failed  to  properlv  inform 
both  the  field  offices  (Kampala  and  Ikafe)  and  their  own  evaluation  "facilitators" 
dispatched  from  the  same  Oxford  headquarters  where  I  was  asked  to  observe  and  report 
on  the  evaluation.  As  a  result  of  the  poor  communication,  these  facilitators  denied  me 
access  to  public  meetings  of  Oxfam  staff,  refugees,  local  hosts,  and  government  officials 
because  "it  would  disrupt  the  process."  Second,  the  day  I  arrived,  rebel  troops  from  the 
West  Nile  Bank  Front  invaded  the  area,  seizing  Oxfam  vehicles  and  staff,  and  mining 
the  roads    This  movement  and  the  accompanying  violence  forced  Oxfam  and  other 
HOs  to  cease  operations  and  keep  staff  confined  to  the  compounds.  Every  day  we 
awaited  the  rebels'  arrival  to  seize  supplies,  but  fortunately  they  never  entered  the 
compound 

These  factors  rendered  my  initial  research  focus  impossible  However,  while 
waning  for  safe  passage  out  of  the  area  and  back  to  my  primary  research  sites,  I  made 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  behavior  of  Oxfam  staff  presented  with  I ) 
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the  threat  of  the  rebels,  2)  the  disappointment  with  their  evaluation  process;  and  3)  the 
uncomfortable  presence  of  an  excluded  researcher  who  could  not  leave.  These  data 
proved  to  be  worth  the  time  thought  initially  wasted.6 

Nairobi  and  Lokichokio 

While  spending  brief  periods  in  Nairobi  en  route  between  camps,  I  interviewed 
HO  personnel  in  their  headquarters  offices,  both  those  HOs  operating  in  the  camps  at 
Dadaab  and  Kakuma  and  those  working  in  other  areas  of  Kenya.  In  addition,  the 
guesthouse  where  1  stayed  in  Nairobi  provided  temporary  housing  for  aid  workers  and 
missionaries  as  they  either  enjoyed  break  periods  or  traveled  to  and  from  field  postings 
in  humanitarian  operations  throughout  east  Africa    These  transition  periods  provided 
fruitful  opportunities  for  informal  interviews  with  individuals  from  diverse  backgrounds 
and  organizations 

Following  the  persistent  advice  of  many  HO  staff,  I  also  spent  several  days  at  the 
Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  base  coordinated  by  Unicef  in  Lokichokio,  Kenya.  Located 
on  the  Sudanese  border.  Lokichokio  is  where  the  approximately  40  HOs  operating  in 
southern  Sudan  maintain  field  headquarters,  mostly  housed  in  brightly-painted  shipping 


In  April  1997.  Ikafe  settlement  essentially  emptied  as  most  of  the  70  000  refugees 
suddenly  returned  to  Sudan  following  major  victories  and  recapturing  of  territory  by  the 
Sudan  People  s  Liberation  Army    Foreseeing  the  consequences  of  such  an  event  RSPs 
Harrell-Bond  criticized  Oxfam's  plans  to  build  much  infrastructure  in  these  desolate  areas 
and  recommended  they  instead  fortify  and  expand  existing  local  facilities  so  that  Ugandans 
could  effectively  utilize  them  after  the  refugees  had  gone.  Sadlv,  like  in  manv  refugee 

SIT5'  Zu  °fu,h,S  COns,ruc,lon  reP°"ed|y  '^  now  unused  and  stands  as  a  white 
elephant  from  which  others  can  hopefully  leam. 
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containers  modified  to  accommodate  short-wave  radios,  file  cabinets,  and  desks.  Most 
HO  staff  use  the  Lokichokio  compound  as  a  transit  point  for  travel  to  field  sites  in 
Sudan,  and  many  fly  daily  to  their  sites  and  back,  sleeping  every  night  in  Lokichokio's 
guesthouses  and  modernized  lukul  huts    As  the  IRC  team  leader  in  Kakuma  described 
it,  Lokichokio  is  the  "wild,  wild  West"  of  humanitarian  operations  where  rugged  aid 
workers  ride  Land  Cruisers  instead  of  horses  and  fly  on  Twin  Otter  airplanes  in  lieu  of 
stagecoaches   The  interviews  and  observations  gathered  from  mv  time  there  were 
invaluable. 

Discussion  of  Methods 

It  is  wise  to  be  skeptical  about  the  validity  of  research  involving  respondents  who 
are  questioned  aboul  sensitive  issues  that  could  reflect  negativelv  upon  them    Indeed, 
this  research  is  extremely  sensitive  in  that  I  asked  individuals  in  characteristically 
defensive  organizations  to  reveal  their  shortcomings  and  frustrations.  While  I  generally 
was  received  less  warmly  by  higher-level  managers  and  policy  makers,  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  to  discover  the  welcome  from  most  field  staff  (except  in  Ikafe)  who  were  even 
excited  about  my  research    The\  expressed  a  need  for  the  outside  world  to  know  of 
their  discouragement  and  the  dysfunctional  way  in  which  policies  are  made.  Many  aid 
workers  shared  a  resentment  for  external  researchers  who  come  only  to  study  refugees, 
while  ignoring  the  aid  workers  in  the  process    In  these  cases,  HO  staff  often  must  waste 
time  assisting  these  researchers  with  their  work,  and  few  send  back  anv  of  their  results 
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This  desire  to  "tell  their  side  of  the  story"  made  me  an  invited  guest  and  privileged  me  to 

information  that  would  not  have  been  relinquished  to  other  researchers 

Some  critics  have  suggested  that  most  respondents  did  not  tell  me  the  truth,  even 

though  I  promised  to  keep  all  respondents  and  organizations  anonymous.  To  limit  this, 

where  possible,  I  looked  for  inconsistencies  and  patterns  of  misleading  information  by 

cross-checking  interview  data,  observations,  statements  from  other  colleagues,  and 

information  collected  in  policy  statements  and  funding  reports    Undoubtedly,  some 

people  did  try  to  mislead  me    But  this  also  was  revealing,  as  Czarmawska-Joerges 

(1992)  confirms: 

The  ways  in  which  people  lie  are  as  informative  as  the  researchers 
observations  from  the  outside,  perhaps  even  more  informative 
Furthermore,  if  there  is  a  unitary  lie  behind  all  organizational  action,  it 
tells  us  more  about  this  action  than  some  deeply  hidden  individual  truths 
that  are  never  revealed  (1992:94). 

I  became  very  conscious  of  these  -'unitary  lies'"  maintained  in  HOs    Chapter  6  explores 

some  of  these  unitary  lies  and  their  structural  manifestations 

To  reduce  their  incentive  to  mislead  me.  1  attempted  to  convince  my  informants 
that  their  perceptions  and  information  could  help  all  HOs  improve  their  performance 
and  would  not  be  used  to  harm  the  reputation  of  specific  persons  or  organizations. 
Many  aid  workers  recognized  this  need  to  openly  reveal  their  experiences  and  feelings. 
Further,  many  informants  expressed  lo  me  that  they  found  the  process  of  my 
investigation  and  the  interview  techniques  therapeutic,  both  individually  and  in  group 
settings    In  fact.  Schein  ( 1991 ,  advocates  that  organizational  culture  researchers  use 
what  he  calls  the  -clinical  approach'-  more  often  because 
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[sjomettmes  one  learns  most  about  what  culture  is,  how  it  operates,  and 
what  its  implications  are  when  one  is  helping  an  organization  to  solve 
real  problems.  At  such  times  the  insiders  are  more  open,  more  willing  to 
reveal  what  they  really  think  and  feel,  and,  thereby,  make  it  more 
obvious  what  things  are  shared  and  how  things  are  patterned  (Schein 
1991:247). 

Unfortunately,  I  was  not  present  in  one  organization  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 

engage  this  clinical  project  in  depth.  However,  many  informants  confirmed  the 

beneficial  effects  gained  by  simply  talking  to  me  about  their  experiences  and  emotions 

while  under  stress.  Indeed,  the  practitioner-fnendly  nature  of  my  research  not  only 

facilitated  the  uncovering  and  interpretation  of  organizational  culture,  but  also  assisted 

some  individuals  and  HOs  in  their  efforts  to  affect  organizational  change 

This  text  incorporates  many  quotes  gathered  from  interviews  over  several  years. 

Protecting  the  confidentiality  of  sources  is  of  prime  importance,  especially  in  such  cases 

where  information  or  opinions  shared  with  me  could  jeopardize  people's  jobs  and 

future  careers    Therefore.  I  have  attempted  to  include  as  much  contextual  information 

about  people's  positions  and  character  without  using  their  names  or  revealing  enough 

information  to  allou  identification    The  interviews  are  documented  in  journals  and  field 

notes  listing  the  interview  date,  location,  and  persons  present.  However,  for  the  sake  of 

textual  readability.  I  do  not  include  such  detailed  documentation  after  each  quote. 


CHAPTER  3 

EXPLAINING  ORGANIZATIONAL  BEHAVIOR  AND  POLICY  DYSFUNCTION: 

A  THEORETICAL  SYNTHESIS 


Between  Beliefs  and  Behavior 

We  return  now  to  the  basic  research  question:  Given  HOs'  commitment  to 
research-based  evaluation  and  client  satisfaction,  how  do  we  explain  the  slow  pace  of 
learning,  innovation,  and  improvement  in  their  policies  and  personnel''  This  chapter 
argues  that  this  question  requires  an  investigation  of  the  interaction  between  individual 
and  organizational  beliefs  and  behavior,  particularly  to  evaluate  the  consistency  between 
the  two    Translating  this  into  the  language  of  policy,  beliefs  include  values, 
assumptions,  and  knowledge  invoked  in  policy  design    Behavior  includes  methods, 
procedures,  and  actions  invoked  in  policy  implementation  and  evaluation.  If  it  seems 
logical  to  assume  thai  beliefs  influence  behavior,  then  one  could  establish  several 
propositions  as  to  the  cause  of  HO  policy  dvsfunctions. 

First,  problems  could  resuli  from  improper  beliefs,  which  therefore  lead  to 
improper  behavior    For  example,  if  the  assumptions  guiding  the  design  of  policy  are  ill- 
conceived,  then  the  proper  implementation  ofthe  policy  following  standard  operating 
procedures  will  likek  lead  to  poor  outcomes    Taking  this  approach,  a  generation  of 
research-based  criticism  ofthe  flawed  beliefs  and  assumptions  guiding  much  HO  policy 
has  in  fact  resulted  in  improvements  in  HO  operations    Second,  the  HO  beliefs  could 
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be  sound,  but  problems  result  from  faulty  behavior.  That  is,  the  organization  has  the 
right  ideas  and  orientation,  but  fails  to  translate  them  into  good  operational  practice. 
Like  all  organizations,  HOs  face  difficulties  in  policy  implementation.  Fortunately,  the 
application  of  standard  management  research  has  contributed  to  many  improvements, 
for  example,  in  communication,  personnel  management,  and  authontv  structures,  etc 

The  validity  of  these  two  propositions  about  the  cause  of  policv  dvsfunction  has 
been  verified  time  and  again    Indeed,  they  are  quite  obvious  to  managers  and  analysts 
alike.  Since  they  easily  lend  themselves  to  solutions-either  change  the  beliefs  or  change 
the  behavior-they  have  guided  most  of  the  inquiry  and  change  in  HO  trouble-shooting 
efforts. 


Figure  3.1 


Proper  Beliefs 


Improper  Beliefs 


Proper  Behavior         Improper  Behavior 


I. 
The  ideal  HO  that 
effectively  translates 
proper  beliefs  into 
proper  behaviors 
Ver\  rare 


HOs  with  good 
performance  due  to 
1  )  unintentional, 
lucky  results,  or  2) 
very  rigid  institutions 
that  demand  proper 
behavior 


HOs  that  know  the 
best  practice,  but  fail 
to  implement  good 
policy.  Most  HOs  fit 
into  this  catecorv. 


New,  inexperienced 
HOs,  or  HOs  of 
previous  generations 
that  did  not  have 
today's  improved 
knowledge  of  social 
dynamics 
Increasimtlv  rare 
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However,  a  third  proposition  is  less  obvious,  but  most  intriguing.  It,  too, 
focuses  on  the  interaction  between  belief  and  behavior,  and  it  accepts  the  above 
propositions.  However,  it  considers  many  of  the  inconsistencies  between  beliefs  and 
behavior  as  inherent  and  irresolvable,  and  it  more  deeply  probes  the  dynamics  produced 
by  such  conditions.  In  short,  it  suggests  that  HO  problems  result  from  processes  of 
organizational  and  individual  coping  with  inconsistencies  in  beliefs  and  behavior    The 
ways  in  which  actors  cope  with  inconsistencies  generate  an  additional  set  of  beliefs  and 
behaviors  that,  once  institutionalized,  significantly  affect  the  organizational  ability  to 
rectify  the  initial  belieftbehavior-induced  dysfunctions.  The  articulation  of  this 
proposition  is  the  challenge  of  this  dissertation 

To  construct  a  framework  to  help  investigate  this  proposition,  this  chapter  takes 
a  series  of  steps  to  coordinate  several  theoretical  approaches,  some  of  which  initially 
seem  at  odds  with  one  another.  For  example.  Chapter  One  has  already  revealed  that  my 
analysis  centers  around  institutions    Thus,  one  might  assume  that  I  would  use 
institutional  theory  as  my  foundation    Any  social  scientist  would  also  assume  that  1 
would  somehow  juxtapose  my  institutional  approach  from  its  longtime  rival-rational 
choice  theory-knowing  the  disciplinary  centrality  of  the  debate.  This  distinction  would 
be  consistent  with  the  expectation  that  one  should  "plant  ones  flag"  on  one  side  or  the 
other    Yet.  at  the  risk  of  being  a  theoretical  double-agent,  I  build  my  institutional 
argument  using  some  of  the  powerful  tools  of  rational  choice  theory.  A  disciplinary 
Cold  War  has  prevented  intellectual  progress.  I  hope  to  contribute  to  the  detente 
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between  the  theoretical  hardliners  which  will  encourage  cooperation  in  the  search  for 
understanding. 

First,  I  review  the  major  components  of  both  institutional  theory  and  rational 
choice  theory  and  show  their  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  organizational 
behavior  and  social  interaction    Next,  I  reveal  their  inadequacies:  neither  provides  a 
necessary  '"theory  of  action"  nor  an  accounting  of  the  reality  of  conflicting  beliefs  and 
behaviors  that  are  institutionalized  in  the  environment.  I  compensate  for  these 
deficiencies  by  reviving  Festinger's  (1957)  theory  of  cognitive  dissonance  to  infuse  an 
action  dynamic  into  the  model    Finally,  synthesizing  the  best  elements  of  the  various 
theories,  I  show  that  an  organizational  culture  approach  to  the  study  of  individual  and 
organizational  behavior  produces  a  holistic  analytical  framework  with  which  to  study 
HOs 

The  Allure  of  Rational  Choice  Theory 

To  understand  HO  behavior,  we  gain  much  insight  by  beginning  with  rational 
choice  theory  (RCT)    RCT  has  increasingly  intrigued  social  scientists  from  many 
disciplines  because  of  the  powerful  simplicity  with  which  it  predicts  human  behavior. 
Emerging  in  the  1950s  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  predominantly  structuralist 
approaches  to  organizational  analysis.  RCT  has  steadily  gained  popularity  '  While 


Green  and  Shapiro  ( 1995:3 1  tracked  the  increase  of  rational  choice-based  amcl 
published  in  the  American  Journal  oj  I'olmcal  Science  at  five  vear  intervals  from  1 952 
1992.  From  no  articles  in  1952.  the  number  steadily  increased  to  15  of  41  articles  (37 
percent)  in  the  1992  volume. 


es 
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critics  (and  even  advocates)  claim  its  assumptions  are  unrealistic,  many  simply  rely  on 
the  theory's  sufficiently  accurate  predictions. 

In  brief,  the  variants  of  RCT  rest  on  a  set  of  common  assumptions,  namely  that 
"rational"  actors  will  choose  those  actions  that  will  maximize  their  interests  or 
preferences.  It  follows,  then,  that  we  can  predict  that  action  if  we  know  several 
variables:  1 )  the  actor's  preferences  and/or  objectives;  2)  the  actors  ranking  of  expected 
values  of  alternative  actions;  and  3)  the  actor's  estimated  probability  of  an  action 
producing  a  favorable  outcome 

Essentially,  RCT  requires  a  methodological  individualism,  that  is.  a  commitment 
to  viewing  social  action  as  a  product  of  individual  actions.  In  other  words,  the  level  of 
analysis  must  begin  with  the  individual,  even  when  constructing  theories  of  social, 
institutional,  or  organizational  behavior   This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  RCT 
cannot  be  applied  to  other  levels  of  analysis   On  the  contrary,  despite  its  focus  on  the 
individual.  RCT"s  predictive  power  ironically  is  more  evident  in  its  application  to 
organizational-  and  systems-level  dynamics  than  when  applied  to  individual  cases 
Nonetheless,  such  macro-level  analysis  must  be  built,  according  to  the  dogmatic  RC 
theorists,  on  a  theoretical  centrahty  of  the  individual.  This  fundamental  requirement 
links  RCT  to  the  realm  of  psychology  perhaps  more  than  any  other  methodological 
construction    In  facl.  Homans  (1990)  claims  outright  that  RCT  is  a  -stripped-down 
version"  of  behavioral  psychology 

It  is  at  the  individual-level  thai  the  criticisms  of  RCT  begin.  In  reviewing  the 
predominant  criticisms  (see  Green  and  Shap.ro  ( 1995)  for  a  comprehensive  critique). 
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we  find  that  most  revolve  around  disputes  over  the  indeterminacy  of  human  preferences 
and  goals  and  the  unrealistic  information  processing  capacity  ascribed  to  individuals 
First,  to  make  the  theory  work,  the  RC  theorist  must  objectively  identify  the  actor's 
highly  subjective  preferences  and  goals  (despite  the  fact  that  the  actor  may  not  even  be 
aware  of  such  preferences  or  be  able  to  articulate  them).  If  the  actor  can  articulate 
preferences  or  the  observer  identify  them,  they  both  may  discover  that  the  goals  are 
numerous  and  sometimes  conflicting.  Next,  the  informational  conditions  required  for 
"rational"  decision  making  are,  in  practice,  very  scarce.  We  find  that  decisions,  in  fact, 
are  made  with  only  crude  calculations  of  probabilities  and  ranking,  which  themselves  are 
based  on  insufficient  information  about  limited  alternatives.  The  human  brain  has 
limits,  yet  the  RC  dogmatists  assume  away  these  limitations.  Perhaps  the  most  sustained 
criticism  of  RCT  deals  with  what  Elster  ( 1986)  calls  its  "poverty  of  content  "  While 
RCT  has  demonstrated  proficiency  at  predicting  action,  its  predictive  parsimony  has  left 
much  to  be  desired  in  explaining  action 

Some  RCT  assumptions  can  be  relaxed  while  still  sustaining  the  spirit  of  the 
theorv    For  example.  Simons  (W55 1  notion  of  "bounded  rationality"  points  out  that 
cognitive  limitations  to  information-processing  leads  people  to  rely  on  heuristic  devices 
that  reduce  the  complex.n  of  problem  solving    By  "satisficing,"  an  individual  is  not 
seen  to  maximize  his  interests,  but  rather  chooses  the  first  option  that  is  satisfactory   Yel 
RC  theorists  maintain  that  such  behavior  remains  "intentionally'"  rational  despite  these 
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While  RCT  is  far  from  paradigmatic,  it  provides  a  strong  foundation.  But 
Almond  warns  that  RCT  "may  lead  to  empirical  and  normative  distortions  unless  it  is 
used  in  combination  with  the  historical,  sociological,  anthropological,  and  psychological 
sciences"  ( 1990: 12 1 )    It  is  to  these  approaches  that  we  now  turn 

The  Renaissance  of  Institutional  Theory 

The  shortcomings  of  rational  choice  theory  have  often  led  skeptics  to  its  prime 
rival:  institutional  theory    Purveyors  of  institutional  theory  aim  to  fill  in  the  rather  rough 
predictive  sketch  of  human  choice  with  the  color  and  dimensionality  of  explanation 
They  argue  that  human  and  organizational  behavior  is  best  understood  by  focusini; 
primarily  on  the  external  influences  on  decision  making    Decisions  and  actions,  they 
demonstrate,  are  not  made  in  a  vacuum  devoid  of  historical  memory  and  social 
consequences    In  faci.  for  them,  the  context  of  behavior  is  of  prime  importance.  The 
institutionalist  perspective  shows  thai  decisions  and  actions  are  influenced  bv  many 
forces,  which  Scott  and  Christensen  (1995)  have  distinguished  as  nonlocal  (extra- 
organizational,  environmental  i.  Immrical  (imprinting  of  history),  relational 
(configuration  and  arrangements  of  social  structure),  and  cultural  (values,  beliefs,  and 
rules l 

institutions  are  the  structural  products  of  social  interaction  which  serve  to  define 
the  parameters  of  individual  choice  and  group  behavior.  Institutions,  what  Giddens 
( 1984)  calls  "residues  of  activities'  often  originate  through  a  process  of  patterned 
repetition  of  social  activity    However,  institutions  are  not  just  collectively  habitualized 
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actions.  These  actions,  notes  Czamiawska,  must  be  "strengthened  by  a  corresponding 
social  norm"  (1997:43).    In  addition,  institutions  have  attained  a  reproductive  quality 
which  owes  their  survival  to  "self-activating  social  processes"  (Jepperson  1 99 1 : 1 45 ).  In 
other  words,  once  created,  they  reinforce  themselves  as  social  rules    Berger  and 
Luckman's  main  contribution  is  to  point  out  the  role  of  social  construction  of 
perceptions  by  defining  institutions  as  "reciprocated  interpretations  of  reality" 
(1966:54)    In  their  view,  institutions  are  much  more  than  rules-they  possess  a  powerful 
capacity  for  defining  what  is  "real"  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  Another  variation  focuses 
on  roles  occupied  by  social  actors  in  social  situations.  In  this  perspective.  Young  defines 
institutions  as  "recognized  practices  consisting  of  easily  identifiable  roles,  coupled  with 
collections  of  rules  or  conventions  governing  relations  among  the  occupants  of  those 
roles"  (1986:107). 

Most  early  institutionalists,  particularly  political  scientists,  emphasized  the  formal 
structures  of  agreements,  laws,  rights,  and  rules    RC  theorists  initially  had  no  quarrel 
with  the  rule-based  approach  of  treating  institutions  as  "prescriptions  about  which 
actions  are  required,  prohibited,  or  permitted"  (Ostrom  1986).   Indeed,  RC  theorists  do 
not  deny  the  influence  of  institutions,  but  they  treat  them  as  background  settings  to 
choice  behavior.  Keeping  this  perspective.  North  typifies  the  economist's  perspective 
by  viewing  institutions  as  "cusloms  and  rules  that  provide  a  set  of  incentives  and 
disincentives  for  individuals"  ( 1 986.23 1 )    Many  theorists  hold  that  institutions  are 
products  of  collectively  established  rationality,  constructed  and  maintained  as  long  as 
they  function  for  the  maximization  of  public  interest.   In  this  view,  once  collective 
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values,  preferences,  or  cost-benefit  analyses  change,  then  the  institutions  are  likely  to 
change. 

Beginning  in  the  mid-1980s,  a  movement  to  invigorate  the  study  of  institutions 
gathered  support  across  many  disciplines  (see  Powell  and  DiMaggio  1991).  These 
"new  institutionalists"  show  that  institutions  are  not  passive  structures  preserved  onlv  bv 
functional  utility    Rather,  they  are  powerful,  autonomous  dynamics  that  take  on  a  life  of 
their  own  and  influence  decision  making  processes  in  subtle,  informal,  (and  sometimes 
irrational)  ways    Within  the  discipline  of  political  science,  the  work  of  March  and  Olsen 
(1984:  1989)  has  been  instrumental  in  this  endeavor.  Building  on  the  work  of  many 
cultural  theorists,  they  argue  that  institutions  are  political  forces  in  their  own  right, 
capable  of  not  only  reflecting  aggregations  of  social  preferences  and  identities,  but 
actively  forming  them  as  well    These  institutions  actually  create  the  perceptions,  values, 
and  volitions-a  process  that  was  once  thought  to  operate  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Wildavsky  ( 1987)  argues  that  institutions  are  a  better  determinant  of  preference 
formation  than  models  that  previous  theorists  have  offered.  He  writes,  ""people  can 
know  what  they  believe  or  whom  they  trust  without  knowing  how  the  belief  is  derived" 
(Wildavsky  1987:9)    This  counters  RCT  which  holds  that  people  select  preferences 
according  to  their  assessed  utility  value  of  the  choices.  Using  a  restaurant  metaphor, 
Wildavsky  claims  that  "individuals  do  not  choose  what  they  want,  like  ordering  a  la 
carie':  instead  they  choose  from  what  is  socially  viable,  "like  ordering  pnx  fixe  from  a 
number  of  set  dinners"  (ibid  4 )    The  institutions  set  the  menu. 
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As  Scon  and  Christensen  conclude,  "Institutional  theory  is  more  appropriately 
regarded  as  a  theoretical  orientation-as  a  family  of  concepts  and  arguments-than  as  a 
tightly  integrated,  parsimonious  theory.  In  this  respect,  institutional  theory  resembles 
most  other  theories  in  the  social  sciences"  (1995:302).  Noting  the  diversity  of  the  above 
definitions,  we  can  see  the  value  of  Scott's  (1995)  taxonomy  of  institutional  approaches 
He  suggests  that  institutions  can  be  analyzed  as  cognitive  systems  (of  belief  and 
symbols),  normative  systems  (as  rule  and  governance  systems),  or  regulative  systems. 

Elinor  Ostrom.  a  leading  applied  scholar  and  policy  practitioner  of  RCT, 
applauds  this  new  mstitutionalism.  but  also  outlines  some  important  critiques.  She 
suggests  that  new  institutionalists  have  gone  too  far  and  that  institutions  are  given  too 
much  explanatory  power     'Organizational  life,"'  she  writes,  "is  equated  in  this  view  to 
life  in  a  straitjacket  of  required  action  rather  than  life  in  a  game  that  is  rule-governed 
while  allowing  for  choice  as  among  permitted  alternatives"  (1990:96).  Nonetheless,  she 
encourages  attempts  to  build  a  much-needed  bridge  between  the  slippery  concepts  of 
mstitutionalism  and  the  more  empirically-rigorous  RCT    Ostrom  predicts  this 
convergence  will  characterize  much  political  science  in  the  21st  century,  as  "more 
political  scientists  presume  thai  individuals  are  rational  and  search  for  institutional 
structures  to  help  explain  behax  lor  thai  appears  to  be  irrational  upon  first  inspection" 
(1991.242) 

In  pan,  this  dissertation  contributes  to  Ostrom's  bridge    In  addressing  the 
apparent  conflict  between  individualistic  rationality  and  cultural  insitutions.  this  study 
explores  how  many  "irrational"  behaviors  of  HOs  (wasting  of  funds,  lack  of 
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cooperation,  institutionalized  ignorance,  myth  construction  and  maintenance)  are 
perfectly  reasonable  because  of  their  adherence  to  socially  defined  standards  and 
expectations  prescribed  by  cultural  institutions.  These  institutions  are  related  to  the  task 
of  organizational  survival  and  individual  coping  within  a  threatening  environment 
Indeed,  the  logic  of  coping  and  survival  is  different  than  the  logic  of  policy 
effectiveness  Therefore,  we  need  to  understand  these  institutions  in  order  to  understand 
behavior. 

Filling  in  the  Gaps:  Festinger's  Cognitive  Dissonance  Theory 

We  now  have  two  competing,  but  not  inconsistent,  theoretical  approaches- 
rational  choice  and  institutionalism-that  simplify  the  analysis  of  decision  making  and 
behavior  of  social  actors    Both  approaches  equip  social  scientists  with  explanatorv  and 
predictive  tools  for  understanding  how  behavior  is  shaped.  RCT  provides  more 
predictive  power,  and  institutionalism  provides  more  explanatory  power.  Nonetheless, 
we  are  faced  with  two  problems  with  the  approaches.  First,  neither  RCT  nor 
institutionalism  provides  a  general  theory  of  action  or  basic  human  motivation    Social 
scientists  tend  to  avoid  this  task  because  they  assume  it  requires  a  reduction  of  a 
necessarily  wide  range  of  explanations  and  would  oversimplify  an  incomprehensibly 
complex  phenomenon    Indeed,  all  the  great  philosophers  have  struggled  with  this 
question    Still,  any  theory  of  human  or  social  behavior  is  incomplete  without 
establishing  some  son  of  theory  of  action    RCT  falls  short  because  it  does  not  explain 
why  people  seek  to  maximize;  it  assumes  people  do  so  "naturally.-"  Likewise, 
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mstitutionalism  does  not  provide  an  explanation  for  the  genesis  and  persistence  of 
institutions;  it  usually  assumes  them  as  given. 

Second,  neither  RCT  nor  institutionalism  adequately  accounts  for  the  pervading 
contradictions  produced  by  conflicting  institutions  and/or  objectives  found  in  everyday 
situations    Several  examples  illustrate  these  contradictions:  1 )  the  decision  criteria 
among  alternative  choice  options  frequently  conflict  with  each  other:  2)  manv  choice 
alternatives  are  selected  even  though  they  directly  conflict  with  a  prevailing  institutional 
tramework;  and  3)  many  simultaneously  functioning  institutions  contradict  each  other. 
In  sum,  the  process  of  choice  behavior  within  a  framework  of  conflicting  mstitutions- 
life  in  general-takes  place  amidst  an  environment  of  contradictions.  Most  importantly, 
this  conflict  is  not  limited  to  the  external  environment:  it  occurs  deep  within  the  psyche 
of  individuals  and  subsequently  produces  confusion  and  psychological  discomfort. 
Neither  theory  sufficiently  represents  this  psychological  element  of  internal  conflict 
mediation 

To  fill  some  of  the  gaps  left  by  institutionalism  and  RCT,  we  turn  to  the 
discipline  of  psycholog}  to  the  underutilized  -'cognitive  dissonance  theory  " 
Recognizing  the  reality  of  chronic  internal  strife  caused  by  conflicting  beliefs, 
objectives,  and  institutions.  Festinger  i  I957i  formalizes  a  relatively  simple  theory  of 
human  behavior  that  individuals  strive  toward  internal  consistency  in  their  cognitions 
He  defines  a  cognition  as  'any  knowledge,  opinion,  or  belief  about  the  environment, 
about  oneself,  or  aboul  one's  behavior"  (1957.3).  As  a  fact  of  life,  however, 
individuals  are  inevitably  confronted  with  everyday  inconsistences  in  their  cognitions 
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Consider  some  examples.  People  know  that  smoking  cigarettes  is  harmful  to  health,  but 
many  continue  to  enjoy  smoking   Closer  to  our  discussion,  an  aid  worker  knows  of  a 
family  in  extraordinary  need,  but  she  does  not  provide  her  organization's  resources  to 
them.  These  inconsistences  produce  variable  degrees  of  psychological  distress  that 
Festinger  calls  "cognitive  dissonance."  Individuals  feel  a  psychological  drive  to  reduce 
the  dissonance    This  drive  is  a  prime  motivator  for  action,  just  as  hunger  is  a  drive  for 
hunger-reducing  activity    The  magnitude  of  the  dissonance-reducing  drive  depends 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  dissonance.  In  other  words,  the  more  hungry  a  person  feels, 
the  more  fervently  he  or  she  will  seek  food.  Also,  just  as  there  are  degrees  of 
dissonance,  there  are  also  variable  degrees  of  "tolerance"  for  dissonance.  Seeing  action 
in  this  perspective,  we  can  argue  that  humans  are  perhaps  less  driven  to  maximize 
benefit  than  they  are  driven  to  minimize  the  distress  that  loss,  failure,  and  uncertainty 
produce 

To  satisfy  the  drive  to  reduce  cognitive  dissonance,  according  to  Festinaer. 
individuals  take  one  of  three  general  strategies    First,  they  can  change  their  behavior 
(the  smoker  quits  the  habit,  or  ihe  aid  worker  gives  resources  to  the  needv  family) 
Second,  they  can  change  their  beliefs  (the  smoker  "learns"  that  the  process  of  quitting 
will  cause  more  physical  stress  than  continuing  to  smoke,  the  aid  worker  seeks  evidence 
to  discredit  the  family  s  worthiness  i    Third,  they  can  change  their  environment  (the 
smoker  associates  more  with  other  smokers  for  support;  the  aid  worker  avoids  coming 
into  contact  with  information  about  the  family's  condition)    They  also  can  combine 
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elements  of  strategies,  for  example,  the  aid  worker  many  give  only  token  resources  to 
the  needy  family  while  reducing  their  assessment  of  the  family's  need 

In  adding  cognitive  dissonance  theory  to  the  toolkit  used  here,  we  gam  a  greater 
depth  in  analyzing  human  and  social  behavior.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  studv  of 
HOs  and  their  personnel  because  of  the  high  degree  of  dissonance  inherent  in  their 
operational  environments.  By  applying  Festinger's  theory,  this  study  not  onlv  reveals 
the  fascinating  patterns  and  mechanisms  for  dissonance  reduction,  but  also  provides  the 
essential  motivational  component  to  the  explanation  of  behavior-the  theory  of  action. 
Thus,  cognitive  dissonance  theory  fills  some  of  the  gaps  in  RCT  and  institutionalism 
Applied  in  combination,  the  three  perspectives  provide  a  more  complete  picture  of 
social  behavior   At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  we  arrive  at  a  simple  relational  model 
individuals"  drive  to  reduce  cognitive  dissonance  influences  their  behavior,  and  these 
actions  produce  institutions,  which  affect  both  the  degree  of  future  cognitive  dissonance 
and  their  subsequent  behavior. 

Organizational  Culture:  A  Theoretical  Synthesis? 

Up  to  now,  the  chapter  has  focused  on  theories  which  help  us  understand  the 
nature  of  many  basic  influences  on  human  behavior    Our  next  step  is  to  confine  our 
investigations  to  the  set  of  drives,  institutions,  and  behaviors  that  occur  when  individuals 
come  together  within  a  particular  organization,  specifically  an  HO    To  accomplish  this, 
we  need  an  appropriate  theoretical  approach  with  which  to  analyze  organizations 
Among  the  many  approaches  to  the  study  of  organizations,  the  organizational  culture 
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approach  has  re-emerged  with  increasing  popularity.  Schein  (1985)  explains  some  of 
this  popularity: 

What  makes  [organizational]  culture  an  exciting  concept  is  that  its 
analysis  forces  one  to  take  an  integrative  perspective  toward 
organizational  phenomena,  a  perspective  that  brings  together  key  ideas 
from  psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  social  psychology,  svstems 
theory,  and  psychotherapy  (1985:313-314). 

Adopting  such  an  approach  for  this  analysis  is  consistent  with  its  aims  toward 

multidisciplinarity,  theoretical  synthesis,  and  ethnographic  research  methodology.  In 

addition,  the  organizational  culture  approach  provides  a  holistic  model  for  sythesizing 

theories  for  interpreting  collective  human  behavior,  while  it  still  maintains  the 

distinctiveness  and  integrity  of  the  individual  theories:  rational  choice,  institutionalism. 

and  cognitive  dissonance  theory    Treating  organizations  as  cultures  is  consistent  with 

the  view  that  actors  should  be  viewed  as  intentionally  rational,  but  that  they  also 

structure  their  individual  beliefs  and  behaviors  in  ways  that  are  somewhat  compatible 

with  the  institutional  structures  of  their  group    The  willingness  to  restrict  their  actions 

and  thoughts  to  these  institutions  (a  measure  of  cultural  strength)  vanes  among 

indiv  iduals  and  over  time    But  on  the  whole,  culture  has  an  enduring  quality.  Not  onlj 

does  the  organizational  culture  approach  accept  the  assumptions  of  our  three  theories,  it 

further  adds  a  depth  and  wholeness  lo  this  interpretive  project. 

Although  culture  is  nou  a  popular  way  to  conceptualize  the  more  abstract 

functioning  of  organizations,  culture  is  not  just  a  metaphor  (Trice  and  Beyer  1993) 

Although  treated  as  such  by  many  pop-science  writers  for  business  schools  and 

management  seminars,  organizational  cultures  do.  in  fact,  exist.  Organizations  are  not 
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like  cultures,  and  they  do  not  have  cultures-they  are  cultures  (Smircich  1983;  Tnce 

and  Beyer  1993:21 ).  Of  the  many  definitions  of  organizational  culture,  one  that 

perhaps  best  represents  its  many  dimensions  is  offered  by  Schein  (1991),  who  has 

worked  consistently  to  refine  the  thinking  on  the  approach.  In  a  disaggregated  form 

highlighting  the  components,  he  defines  culture  as: 

1  A  pattern  of  shared  basic  assumptions, 

2.  invented,  discovered,  or  developed  by  a  given  group, 

3  as  it  learns  to  cope  with  its  problems  of  external  adaptation  and  internal 
integration  [note:  what  1  call  coherence], 

4.  that  has  worked  well  enough  to  be  considered  valid,  and  therefore. 

5.  is  to  be  taught  to  new  members  of  the  group  as  the 

6.  correct  way  to  perceive,  think,  and  feel  in  relation  to  those  problems 

(Schein  1991:247). 

An  organizational  culture  approach  incorporates  the  many  dimensions  of  the 
organization's  two  primary  tasks  external  adaptation  and  internal  coherence 
Organizational  culture  provides  meaning  for  individuals  about  the  nature  of  several 
elements,  according  to  Schein  |  1985 1:  human  activity,  reality  and  truth,  time,  human 
nature,  human  relationships,  and  homogeneity  vs  diversity.  Drawing  heavily  from 
Schein  (1991  252)  and  Moran  and  Volkwem  (1992:32).  we  can  conceptualize  a 
dynamic  relationship  among  three  levels  of  cultural  institutions:  artifacts,  values,  and 
underlying  assumptions    In  the  ouler  level  are  artifacts:  the  organizational  structures, 
processes,  and  behavior  patterns,  which  are  visible  to  members  but  hard  to  decipher. 
Examples  include  rituals,  symbols,  rites,  standard  operating  procedures,  gestures, 
folklore,  and  language    In  the  middle  level  are  values:  the  goals,  philosophies,  myths, 
and  ideologies,  which  are  infrequently  modified  only  by  social  consensus  through 
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discourse.  In  the  core  level  are  underlying  assumptions:  the  invisible,  'preconscious, ' 
taken-for-granted  beliefs,  habits  of  perception  and  emotion,  which  are  the  "ultimate 
source  of  values  and  action"  (Schein  1991:252).  The  visibility,  accessibility,  and 
malleability  of  the  institutional  elements  of  these  levels  grows  as  one  moves  from  the 
core  outward.  Of  importance  in  this  study  is  the  opposite  process,  what  Schein  calls 
•cognitive  transformation,"  through  which  artifacts,  such  as  behavior  patterns  become 
more  institutionalized  (i.e.,  less  visible,  accessible,  and  malleable)  over  time    In  this 
process,  for  example,  behavior  patterns  become  institutionalized  as  values  which  then 
transform  into  beliefs  and  ultimately  take  the  status  of  underlying  assumptions 

Czamiawska-Joerges  ( 1992)  notes  that  organizational  culture  has  become  an 
•umbrella  concept,'  that  subsumes  a  vast  diversity  of  analytical  traditions,  approaches, 
and  concepts    Many  of  the  understandings  of  organizational  culture  are  somewhat  at 
odds  with  one  another.  Further  complicating  the  diversity,  some  cultural  analysts 
construct  definitions  and  descriptions  of  culture  borrowing  concepts  and  jargon  from 
anthropology,  itself  a  diverse  discipline  with  incessant  internal  debates  over  the 
definition  of  culture  among  its  many  traditions  and  approaches.  Certainly, 
anthropologists  have  no  exclusive  'rights"  to  the  discourse  of  culture.  However,  the 
more  analysts  there  are  adapting  concepts  of  culture  from  different  anthropological 
traditions  (some  more  helpful  than  others),  the  more  confusion  there  is  likely  to  be    The 
confusion  grows  even  more  when  pop-management  writers  fail  to  base  their  concepts 
on  any  foundation  of  anthropological  understanding. 
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To  temper  some  of  this  confusion,  many  cultural  analysts  rely  on  Smircich's 
(1983)  distinction  among  five  traditions  or  approaches  to  organizational  culture:  cross- 
cultural  management,  corporate  culture,  organizational  cognition,  organizational 

symbolism,  and  psychodynamics.  This  study  is  influenced  primarily  by  the 
organizational  cognition  and  psychodynamic  approaches 

Culture  Types  and  "Motivating  Fantasies" 

There  are  many  typologies  of  organizational  cultures  (see  Trice  and  Bever 
1 993 )    From  the  psychodynamic  approach,  Kets  de  Vnes  and  Miller  ( 1 99 1 )  developed 
a  typology  that  is  most  useful  for  our  purposes  because  it  focuses  on  organizations  that 
demonstrate  pervasively  dysfunctional  behavior,  which  is  caused  bv  common 
"neuroses."  not  the  severely  incapacitating  "psychoses."  The  psychodynamic  analysts 
report  that  everyone  has  neuroses,  but  only  when  individuals  become  fixated  on  these 
neurotic  patterns  do  serious  problems  related  to  psychoses  occur.  Rets  de  Vries  and 
Miller  ( 1991 )  classify  "neurotic"  organizational  culture  types  and  resulting  policy 
structures  by  linking  them  to  an  organization's  predominant  "motivating  fantasy,"  that 
is.  the  underlying  perceptions  shared  by  individual  personnel  about  their  relationship 
with  their  environment 

Of  Kets  de  Vnes  and  Millers  live  categories,  the  only  one  resembling  HOs  is 
the  first  category   paranoid  cultures,  based  on  the  fantasy  of  persecution,  which  exhibit 
paranoid  policy  structures  (see  table  below)    "Paranoid"  organizations,  according  to 
their  typology,  exhibit  a  constant  fear  of  attack  and  expend  much  energy  on  finding  their 
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enemies  (or  scapegoats)   They  are  secretive,  conservatively  risk-averse  in  policy 
making,  and  hypersensitive  to  externa]  environmental  factors    Tending  to  react  rather 
than  anticipate,  they  display  an  aggressive  competitiveness,  but  with  a  rigidity  in  decision 
making  due  to  the  tendency  to  prematurely  distinguish  friends  from  enemies  and  right 
from  wrong. 

However,  though  similar  in  many  respects  to  paranoid  organizations.  HOs 
encounter  a  significantly  different  milieu  of  institutional  dynamics  and  related  behavior 
patterns.  Thus,  to  more  accurately  analyze  this  increasingly  important  group  of  unique 
organizations,  this  analysis  argues  for  the  addition  of  a  sixth  culture  type:  the  delusional. 

Motivating  Fantasy      Culture  Type  Policy  Structure 

Persecution  Paranoid  Paranoid 

Helplessness  Avoidant  Depressive 

Grandiosity  Charismatic  Dramatic 

Control  Bureaucratic  Compulsive 

Detachment  Politicized  Schizoid 

c,ml1  Delusional  Defensive 

The  chapters  to  follow  describe  how  the  conditions  of  and  responses  to  the  HO 

environment  produce  a  collective  fantasy  of  audi  shared  by  HO  personnel.  The 

organizational  efforts  lo  respond  to  the  ian.asN  of  guilt  requ.re  a  policy  structure  based 

on  detensiveness    This  is  different  from  parano.a  in  that  HOs  cannot  survive  in  a 

parano.d  mode  unless  they  act.veK  construe!  a  defensive  posture  through  their  polices. 

However,  for  .he  image-conscous  1 10s  to  maintain  these  defensive  polices  in  the 

climate  of  public  scrutiny  and  personal  introspection.  HOs  must  shroud  them  in 

carefully  fabricated  facades    For  the  HO  personnel  to  save  face  and  sustain  their 
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morale,  they,  too,  must  begin  to  believe  their  own  misrepresentations.  Hence,  the 
culture  that  upholds  these  facades  to  assuage  the  fantasy  of  guilt  becomes  delusional. 

Very  important  is  the  fact  that  Kets  de  Vries  and  Miller's  classification  is 
derived  primarily  from  analysis  of  the  predominant  top-down  influence  of  personality 
styles  of  executive  leadership  on  the  whole  organization.  This  approach  is  consistent 
with  much  organizational  culture  analysis,  especially  from  the  "corporate  culture"' 
tradition    Indeed,  the  effect  of  HO  leadership  on  shaping  culture  is  strong  and  varies 
widely  among  HOs,  creating  diverse  cultural  variants.  My  analysis,  however,  rests  on 
the  observation  that  the  motivating  fantasy  of  guilt  that  tends  to  influence  HOs  emerges 
from  all  levels  of  organizational  operations  (both  formal  and  informal),  and  perhaps 
most  significantly  from  the  field  level  where  the  distress  is  acute.  I  hypothesize  that 
behavior  and  coping  mechanisms  of  field  personnel  "trickle  up"  to  influence 
organizational  culture  at  mid-  and  upper-levels.  This  happens  through  many  processes, 
including  staff  member  promotion  into  higher  levels  of  administration,  through 
communication  channels,  and  by  multi-level  staff  interaction  (further  discussed  in 
Chapter  Six)    In  sum.  the  same  dynamics  which  powerfully  affect  field  personnel  also 
affect  mid-level  mangers  and  executive  policymakers.  The  next  step  in  this  analysis  is  to 
use  this  model  of  organizational  culture  to  describe  in  more  detail  these  dynamics  in  the 
realm  of  HO  policymaking  and  show  how  they  result  in  institutions  that  shape 
organizational  behavior   To  this  task,  we  now  tum 

This  chapter  has  taken  a  hasty  journey  through  a  vast  field  of  theory  spanning 
several  disciplines  and  approaches  without  stopping  long  enough  for  detailed 
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consideration.  At  the  risk  of  injustice  to  these  complex,  sometimes  elegant  theories,  this 
cursory  review  provided  for  the  reader  a  set  of  lenses  with  which  to  clarify  the  images 
emerging  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  As  these  images  come  into  focus,  the  value  and 
power  of  these  theoretical  optics  will  be  recognized.  For  those  seeking  a  stronger  initial 
dose  of  theory,  I  beg  patience  as  the  theory  develops  through  its  application.  Some 
skeptics  of  multidisciplinary  approaches  may  view  this  theoretical  toolkit  as  cluttered. 
On  the  contrary,  the  chapters  to  follow  show  that  amidst  the  apparent  ■•clutter"  lie  a 
diversity  of  specialized  tools  with  which  an  organizational  analyst  can  solve  perplexing 
problems. 


CHAPTER  4 

UNSTRUNG  HEROES: 

AID  WORKERS  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  DISTRESS 


HO  Field-Level  Bureaucrats:  The  Humanitarian  "Superhumans" 

The  extensive  scope  of  today"s  complex  emergencies,  according  to  Slim  ( 1 995 ). 

requires  aid  workers  to  possess  nothing  less  than  "'superhuman'"  characteristics.  He 

suggests  that  George's  ( 1990)  description  of  ideal  aid  workers  is  a  good  beginning: 

First,  they  must  take  graduate  degrees  in  social  anthropology,  geography, 
economics,  a  dozen  or  so  difficult  and  unrelated  languages,  medicine 
and  business  administration.  Second,  at  a  slightly  more  practical  level 
they  must  demonstrate  competence  in  agronomy,  hydrology,  practical 
nursing,  accounting,  psychology,  automotive  mechanics  and  civil 
engineering    In  addition,  they  must  leam  to  give  a  credible  imitation  of 
saintlmess.  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  learn  sleight-of-hand  as 
well,  since  they  will  often  be  called  upon  to  perform  feats  of  maaic 
(George  1990  50) 

However.  Slim  notes  that  George's  design  is  based  on  the  context  of  famines  and 

natural  disasters  of  the  1980s    He  convincingly  argues  that  today's  aid  workers  face 

radically  different  environments  and  that  the\  must  command  even  more  ""superhuman" 

skills  than  George's  ideal    Bui  Slim  stresses  that  successful  adaptation  to  this  neu 

environment  includes  not  only   'rc-skillmg. "  bul  more  importantly  "'a  fundamental 

reappraisal  of  the  relief  worker's  essential  identity"  (Slim  1995:1  11)    He  says  an  aid 

worker  must  be  nothing  short  of  a    moral  philosopher"  in  order  to  engage  the  necessary 

crafts  of  political  analysis  and  conflict  management,  while  still  being  able  to  negotiate 
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the  dilemmas  involved  with  the  conflicting  ideals  of  neutrality,  justice,  equity,  and 
solidarity. 

Unfortunately,  aid  workers  are  not  humanitarian  superhumans.  They  are  real 
people    They  have  limits.  Yet  the  bottom-line  performance  of  the  humanitarian  regime 
rests  on  their  shoulders    The  individual  aid  workers  at  the  field  level  are  the  direct 
implementors  of  organizational  policy 

In  a  curiously  underutilized  analysis,  Lipsky  (1976;  1980)  offers  the  concept  of 
"street-level  bureaucrats"  to  distinguish  a  particular  type  of  civil  servants  who  are  the 
most  direct  translators  and  implementors  of  organizational  policv.  Operating  on  the 
front  lines  where  policy  meets  the  public,  the  subjects  of  Lipsky's  research  include 
police  officers,  social  workers,  and  lower-court  judges  primarily  in  urban  environments 
To  briefly  summarize  his  conceptual  category,  the  work  of  such  street-level  bureaucrats 
is  characterized  by  1 )  constant  interaction  with  nonvoluntary  citizens  or  clients;  2) 
considerable  independence  and  wide  discretionary  power  in  decision  making  and  policy 
application;  and  3)  extensive  potential  impact  on  the  livelihood  of  clients    Their  work 
environment  includes  1  I  inadequate  resources  for  the  assigned  tasks;  2)  a  context  of 
physical  and/or  psychological  threat  in  which  the  bureaucrat's  authority  is  regularly 
chal  lenged;  and  3 )  ambiguous  and  or  contradictory  expectations  about  job  performance, 
despite  the  considerable  difficulty  in  measuring  such  performance.   These  public 
workers  "have  limited  control-although  extensive  influence-over  clientele 
performance,  accompanied  in  part  by  high  expectations  and  demands  concerning  that 
performance"  (Lipsky  1976:197) 
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Even  more  visibly  than  other  contexts,  the  above  conditions  are  acutely 
prevalent  in  the  realm  of  personnel  working  for  humanitarian  organizations.  Thus 
Lipsky's  model  is  extremely  useful  for  analyzing  the  behavior  and  environment  of  aid 
workers,  or  what  may  be  more  appropriately  called  "field-level  bureaucrats,"  whose 
work  context  is  in  the  "field"  usually  quite  distant  from  HO  headquarters  and  oversiaht 
Field-level  bureaucrats  in  HOS  not  only  influence  organizational  performance,  more 
importantly  they  have  considerable  impact  on  people's  lives.  They  socialize  clients  to 
the  expectations  and  rules  of  the  HO  services.  They  determine  and  control  client 
eligibility  and  access  to  the  benefits  of  the  humanitarian  regime    They  oversee  the 
treatment  and  process  of  organizational  service  of  the  clients    In  short,  their  capacities 
and  actions  determine  the  relationship  between  the  organization  and  the  clients,  and 
between  policy  objectives  and  actual  impact    Understanding  the  realm  of  the  aid  worker 
and  the  dynamics  of  their  behavior  is  essential  to  understanding  collective  behavior  and 
functioning  of  the  organization 

Engaging  this  task,  this  chapter  explores  the  field  workers  and  their  realm.  It 
takes  particular  interest  in  identifying  some  of  the  elements  that  cause  what  is  later 
defined  as  psychological  distress  among  aid  workers.  Beginning  with  aid  workers- 
unfulfilled  expectations  and  their  recognition  of  the  limits  of  their  helping  capacity,  the 
chapter  describes  mans  of  the  dynamics  ihat  make  individuals  bum  out    The  realm  of 
humanitanamsm  is  notorious  for  the  ethical  dilemmas  and  value  conflicts  it  presents  for 
HO  personnel    This  chapter  describes  briefly  some  of  these  conflicts.  Then  it  draws 
attention  to  the  distress  faced  when  aid  workers  come  to  fear  not  just  their  external 
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environment,  but  those  they  are  assisting.  Next,  the  internal  environment  of  HOS, 
particularly  personnel  relations  within  the  walls  of  their  compounds,  is  analyzed  as  a 
"total  institution."  The  combination  of  these  factors  is  shown  to  cause  psychological 
distress  among  aid  workers,  especially  threatening  for  individuals  with  personality  types 
commonly  found  in  the  helping  professions.  The  response  to  this  psychological  distress 
is  the  focus  of  the  next  chapter 

Unfulfilled  Expectations 

Ironically,  many  aid  workers  know  little  of  their  own  realm  before  they  enter  it 
In  fact,  actual  job  responsibilities  and  contexts  often  do  not  match  the  expectations  and 
aspirations  of  most  aid  workers,  especially  newcomers  to  the  industry.  An  American 
nurse  working  in  southern  Sudan  for  MSF-Holland  summed  it  up  well  when  exclaiming 
about  her  frustrating  experiences    This  is  not  what  1  signed  up  for!"  Some  of  the 
blame  for  this  discrepancy  between  expectations  and  reality  lies  with  HO  recruitment 
practices    In  a  survey  of  2 1 5  returning  British  aid  workers,  one  of  the  largest  surveys  of 
its  kind.  Macnair  I  1995  i  disonered  lhai  more  than  one  third  of  the  respondents  were 
not  given  a  job  description  or  details  of  the  program  prior  to  filling  their  last  post. 
Although  one  respondent  reported  thai  "very  little  information  is  part  of  the  joy  of  the 
job."  most  respondents  (85  percenl  I  "fell  thai  n  was  at  least  fairly  important  to  have  a 
good  picture  of  the  job  thev  were  going  10  do"  (Macnair  1995:4.3).  Another 
explanation  for  the  unfulfilled  expectations  is  that  the  specific  work  requirements  in 
humanitarian  operations  change  so  rapidly  and  constantly  that  aid  workers  must  be 
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willing  to  shift  their  responsibilities  to  compensate  for  the  changing  needs  of  their 
organizations  and  clients.  Workers  who  are  unable  to  accommodate  such  changes  are 
not  well-suited  for  the  job,  yet  Macnair  reports  that  personnel  screening  is  frequently 
inadequate. 

Much  of  the  blame  also  lies  in  the  aid  workers  themselves  because  of  their  front- 
loading  of  aspirations  and  distorted  images  about  their  future  as  humanitarians 
Although  aid  workers'  illusory  hopes  of  "saving  the  world"  are  cliche,  there  is  some 
truth  in  their  representation.  In  my  interactions  with  European  students  seeking  to 
become  aid  workers,  noticeably  present  in  many  attitudes  was  a  romanticized  naivete 
about  "the  global  community."  the  unquestioned  goodness  of  indigenous  peoples,  and 
the  desire  to  experience  an  alternative  to  the  "material  world."  Of  course,  few  aid 
workers  expect  to  "save  the  world."  Indeed,  many  reported  thev  entered  the 
humanitarian  industry  out  of  a  desire  for  more  adventure  and  power  in  their  jobs. 
However,  many  seasoned  aid  workers  expressed  their  regrets  in  hindsight  at  their 
naivete,  lack  of  preparation,  and  unreasonable  expectations  regarding  the  contexts  in 
which  they  would  be  serving    Seeking  uplifting  experiences  "helping  people  help 
themselves"  and  "building  community"  many  people  bitterly  report  that  what  they 
found  were  greedy,  conniving,  ungrateful  people  who  will  lie.  cheat,  and  steal  in  order 
to  survive    The  discrepancy  between  expectation  and  reality,  therefore,  is  a 
predominant  element  in  the  field,  which  leads  to  cognitive  dissonance 

The  cynicism  that  develops  as  a  result  of  these  unfulfilled  expectations  is 
difficult  to  overcome    Fortunately,  workers  do  overcome  it    A  volunteer  with  Save  the 
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Children  Fund  (UK)  working  in  southern  Sudan  spoke  at  length  about  being  unprepared 
for  the  frustrations  of  facing  criticism  from  those  he  tries  to  help  and  of  never  being 
thanked  for  the  work  he  does.  Echoing  a  common  sentiment  among  aid  workers,  he 
said,  "At  the  end  of  the  day,  even  though  people  criticize  you  and  say  vou're  not  doing 
enough,  you  know  that  in  God's  eyes  you  did  what  was  good    That  is  what  must 
sustain  you  "  Such  self-assurance,  however,  creates  its  own  set  of  problems,  which  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Limits  of  Benevolence 

In  humanitarian  emergencies,  field-level  bureaucrats  in  HOs  are  responsible  for 
many  immediate,  complicated  tasks:  counting  populations  and  accurately  estimating 
potential  increases,  establishing  registration  systems;  disposing  of  bodies;  selecting  sites 
and  layout  for  settlement;  negotiating  with  local  leaders;  finding  and  rescuing  missing 
persons,  answering  questions  from  distraught  victims;  communicating  with 
headquarters,  gathering  intelligence  on  military  activity;  acquiring  licenses  and 
permission  from  local  government,  designing  and  administering  social  surveys;  hiring 
and  scheduling  transport  equipment,  securing  proper  fuel  and  maintenance  of  vehicles; 
setting  up  medical  clinics  and  food  distribution  centers;  gathering  cultural  information; 
finding  and  tapping  water  sources,  digging  latrines;  recruiting,  training,  and  paying  local 
staff;  disseminating  information  through  journalists;  mapping  networks  of  political 
power;  coordinating  with  other  HOs.  rapidly  developing  budgets  and  accounting 
systems;  and  protecting  populations  and  aid  workers  from  further  violence.  The 
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daunting  list  could  continue  indefinitely.  Keep  in  mind,  these  are  only  some  of  the  tasks 
required  in  the  first  few  days  of  an  emergency  response  and  do  not  include  the  extensive 
list  of  long-term  responsibilities.  Amidst  an  intimidating  environment  of  demands  and 
challenges,  these  tasks  must  be  done  very  quickly  and  very  well  in  order  to  save  lives 

However,  HO  field-level  bureaucrats  are  often  incapable  of  significantly 
improving  the  condition  of  those  placed  in  their  charge  because  of  the  scope  of  visible 
human  suffering  in  humanitarian  emergencies.  Despite  their  humanitarian  mandate  and 
will  to  help,  their  effectiveness  is  limited  by  many  factors.  As  a  general  rule,  budgets 
and  supplies  are  vastly  insufficient  for  the  needs.  When  resources  are  available,  the 
logistical  complications  for  their  delivery  and  distribution  are  aggravating  and  time 
consuming    Essential  commodities  must  be  channelled  through  unreliable  transportation 
and  distribution  networks    Communication  is  complicated  by  unfamiliar  cultural  codes 
and  languages  in  the  areas  of  operations,  the  vast  geographical  distances  among 
operational  sectors,  and  limitations  of  technological  equipment  in  poor  countries 
Compounding  the  communication  problems,  the  information  that  is  transferred  is  often 
incorrect  or  insufficient  for  proper  decision  making.  Most  major  humanitarian 
operations  today  are  conducted  amidst  militarily  hostile  environments,  putting  aid 
workers  at  great  personal  risk  and  slowing  delivery  of  resources.  Even  when  aid 
workers  are  fortunately  working  in  the  absence  of  war,  they  musl  endure  tedious 
negotiations  with  local  and  stale  leaders  just  to  be  allowed  to  provide  aid    They  must 
tolerate  interaction  with  other  personnel  with  incongruous  motivations  and  behaviors 
And  the  situations  require  expertise  in  tasks  for  which  they  have  no  training,  knowledge. 
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or  experience.  As  one  novice  British  aid  worker  coming  from  her  first  break  away  from 

the  Rwandan  refugee  camps  in  Ngara,  Tanzania  said, 

The  problems  they  expected  us  to  solve  were  overwhelming,  bigger  than 
life-problems  of  justice,  national  reconciliation,  human  rights.  I'm  just 
a  community  development  worker.  We  were  not  trained  in  those  things 
We  are  just  new  to  all  this,  but  we  had  to  make  decisions  about  these 
issues  almost  everv  dav. 

Recognizing  that  refugee  assistance  is  fundamentally  about  managing  power  relations 

and  community  leadership,  a  UNHCR  Field  Officer  in  Dadaab  concluded. 

Aid  workers,  especially  UNHCR  people,  come  in  with  no  experience  in 
managing  and  leading  a  community,  yet  that  is  what  their  job  is.  They 
must  immediately  become  a  community  leader  and  most  are  not 
prepared  to  do  that.  They  don't  have  the  experience,  skills,  or 
knowledge  to  do  what  the  job  requires 

Aid  workers  echoed  this  sentiment  throughout  the  programs  and  organizations  1  studied 

After  telling  me  the  'horror  stones"  of  hiring  practices  and  "Peters  Principle"  promotion 

trends,  the  International  Rescue  Committee  team  leader  in  Kakuma  criticised  the 

practice  of  using  northern  nurses  with  no  experience  in  rural  or  community  health  to  run 

primary  health  care  programs  in  relief  and  development  programs.  The  Kakuma 

hospital  in  1993-94  was  run  b\  a  24->  ear-old  MSF-Holland  doctor  who  just  graduated 

from  medical  school    She  was  a  ver>  capable  doctor,  according  to  those  who  worked 

with  her.  but  she  had  no  experience  managing  a  extensive  community  health  program. 

let  alone  one  in  a  refugee  camp    The  team  leader  said,  "There  are  thousands  of  good 

Kenyan  health  care  staff  who  today  are  traumatised  by  insensitive  expat  nurses  who 

come  in  thinking  they  know  it  all  and  that  the  locals  are  incompetent  and  don't  want  to 

work  hard  "  Reflecting  from  his  veteran's  perspective,  he  sadly  concluded,  "For  an 
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NGO  to  put  that  kind  of  inexperienced  people  in  charge  is  absolutely  mad,  but  it 
happens  all  the  time  "  My  investigations  concluded  that  skilled  people  are  around,  but 
are  often  placed  in  the  wrong  positions  for  their  skills. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  aid  workers,  experienced  or  not,  their  labor  and  resources 
are  not  enough  to  fill  the  need    The  aid  recipients  persistently  make  this  inadequacv 
known    One  of  four  WFP  officers  in  Kakuma  camp  reported  that  a  refugee  recently 
said  to  him,  "This  vehicle  you  drive  is  mine.  Your  food  is  mine.  If  I  was  not  here,  you 
would  not  have  a  job    You  work  for  me."  The  officer  said  he  feels  a  lot  of  stress 
because  of  this  understanding,  but  he  cannot  do  anything  about  it.  He  continued. 
"Refugees  come  up  to  me  holding  their  daily  rations  in  a  small  cup  and  ask  me,  "Could 
you  live  on  this'1'  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  but  my  bosses  say  this  is  all  they  need  and  I 
cannot  object  to  that  ' 

While  field-level  bureaucrats  have  great  impact  on  clients'  lives,  clients  do  not 
have  a  reciprocal  influence    Clients  are  not  party  to  HO  mandates,  budgets,  or 
operational  guidelines    They  have  little  knowledge  of  the  organizations  that  provide 
them  with  goods  and  sen  ices  and  control  their  actions.  They  see  only  the 
representatives  of  the  organizations-the  staff  people  wearing  MSF  tee-shirts  and 
driving  Land  Cruisers,  and  the  faces  of  the  social  workers  who  determine  the  validity  of 
their  needs  and  requests    When  clients  have  grievances  about  the  quality  of  service  or 
their  treatment,  they  cannot  appeal  to  anyone  other  than  these  field-level  bureaucrats, 
who  themselves  are  limited  in  their  capacity  to  make  significant  changes  in  policy. 
Therefore,  the  ensuing  conflict  over  the  power/knowledge  imbalance  is  not  played  out 
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between  the  clients  and  the  organization;  it  is  manifested  between  the  clients  and  the 
field-level  bureaucrats   At  the  field  level,  conflicts  become  personal. 

One  example  of  this  conflict  is  noteworthy.  I  accompanied  an  Oxfam  driver 
taking  a  truck  loaded  with  maize  and  beans  for  a  delivery  to  a  remote  section  in  the 
Ikafe  settlement    Upon  entering  the  make-shift  village,  the  driver  was  faced  with  a 
barrage  of  complaints  since  he  was  the  first  representative  from  the  aid  establishment 
the  refugees  had  seen  since  the  last  distribution    Although  scheduled  by  Oxfam  for 
every  15  days,  this  was  the  first  food  distribution  the  refugees  had  seen  in  45  days.  One 
of  the  refugees  explained  to  me  that  to  survive,  his  group  had  been  forced  to  eat  the 
seeds  they  were  given  for  planting.  Despite  the  warning  label  on  the  bags  that  read  "Not 
for  consumption-seeds  treated  with  poisonous  chemicals."  the  refugees'  hunger  forced 
them  to  eat  the  contents    They  washed  the  seeds  before  cooking  and  eating  them,  but 
they  vomited  and  became  ill  afterward    Faced  with  criticism,  the  driver  argued  with  the 
refugees,  trying  to  explain  the  inconsistent  deliveries  by  using  logistical  excuses  (e.g., 
long  journey,  fuel  acquisition  problems,  rebel  activity).  He  was  under  tremendous 
pressure,  even  threats,  but  he  explained  the  best  he  could  to  people  who  were  in  very 
bad  shape    As  a  driver,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  in  the  HO.  he  becomes  the  most 
important  client  relations  representative  because  he  is  the  last  person  in  the  distribution 
chain    More  significantly,  he  becomes  the  contact  point  for  conflict    But  of  all  the 
field-level  bureaucrats,  the  driver  has  the  least  amount  of  training  on  community 
relations  and  counseling  techniques  lor  calming  and  comforting  distressed  clients    Thi 
example  highlights  an  important  problem:  that  among  the  field-level  bureaucrats,  the 
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low-level  HO  staff  are  often  the  ones  who  deal  most  directly  with  the  clients,  yet  they 
are  the  ones  who  perhaps  are  least  able  to  represent  the  organization  in  ways  that  are 
helpful  for  the  relationship.  At  every  level,  HO  staff  must  explain,  sometimes  in  heated 
arguments,  the  reasons  for  their  inactions,  lack  of  resources,  and  failures  of  the  svstem 
The  human  tendencies  that  arise  in  such  conflict  situations  are  understandable,  but  can 
be  very  dysfunctional  for  necessary  dialogue,  problem  solving,  and  conflict  resolution 

Value  Conflict 

All  relief  operations  involve  the  interaction  of  cultures  and  groups  who  are 
supposedly  focused  on  the  same  objective:  helping  to  provide  assistance  to  suffering 
people    Among  the  field  staff  within  even  one  HO,  a  visitor  can  often  find  a  dozen 
nationalities  represented    While  colorful  and  exciting,  the  dynamics  of  this  international 
interaction  contribute  to  many  obstacles  to  effective  communication  and  cohesive 
personnel  relations 

For  example,  most  people  would  accept  that  there  are  differences  in  the  attitudes 
and  values  between  Europeans  and  Africans    One  cliche  quickly  cited  by  new 
expatriate  aid  workers  is  that  the  pace  of  life  is  much  slower  in  the  South  than  they  are 
accustomed  to    In  emergency  situations,  expatriates  are  geared  for  speed,  quick 
decisions,  and  rapid  response  "because  lives  are  on  the  line."  However,  according  to 
them,  they  encounter  the  "African  pace,"  which  is  still  slower  than  their  own  even  in  an 
emergency    Africans  know  thai  the  job  will  get  done,  but  it  will  take  time  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  rush  things  or  to  get  uptight  about  the  task.  Some  expatriates  view  this 
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sense  of  non-urgency  as  irresponsible  behavior.  The  perception  seems  to  be  that 
accommodating  the  local  pace  can  be  endured  in  long-term  development  programs,  but 
when  "lives  hang  in  the  balance,"  as  is  the  impression  in  relief  work,  the  pace  must  be 
quickened   As  a  result,  frustration  and  animosity  often  develop,  which  can  seep  into  all 
areas  of  organizational  life    Development  workers,  with  a  more  future-oriented  vision 
and  extended  project  schedule,  have  become  used  to  a  slower  pace  and  are  better 
trained  to  expect  and  accept  it    Relief  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  new  ones, 
operate  with  different  rules  and  expectations  and  often  find  this  pace  intolerable 

Expatriates  often  suggest,  somewhat  ashamedly,  that  there  is  a  marked 
difference  in  motivation  between  themselves  and  many  of  the  local  staff  who  work  in 
humanitarian  organizations    Yet  for  those  expatriates  who  work  in  HOs,  this  motivation 
difference  is  a  valid  assertion  that  deserves  some  investigation    People  in  donor 
countries  do  not  generally  seek  HO  employment    HO  field  work,  especially,  includes 
long  periods  away  from  -home.-  relatively  meager  pay  and  benefits,  little  job  security, 
and  few  promotion  opportunities    Those  people  who  do  engage  in  HO  work  tend  to  be 
motivated  more  for  non-malenal  reasons,  and  this  functions  as  a  self-selection 
mechanism  that  screens  prospective  employees    Among  people  in  poor  countries,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  position  with  an  HO  is  among  the  most  sought-after  jobs.  For  them, 
HO  employment  includes  exceptionally  high  pay  relative  to  local  standards  (and  in  manv 
cases  pay  at  all  is  exceptional),  high  status  within  the  community,  and  access  to  perks 
such  as  free  transportation,  food,  and  housing.  However,  the  suggestion  that  expatriate 
staff  are  more  motivated  by  humanitarian  goals  than  local  staff  is  certain  to  evoke  cnes 
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of  racism.  In  fact,  many  foreign  aid  workers  that  I  interviewed  quietly  told  me  they 
suffered  from  their  own  introspective  fears  that  they  were  becoming  racists    This 
cognitive  dissonance  produced  when  they  believe  one  way  and  act  another  is  a  troubling 
realization  for  many  socially  progressive,  idealist  aid  workers 

The  conflict  between  organizational  objectives  and  personal  motivations  for  HO 
employment  is  a  key  variable  that  affects  HO  functioning.  Of  course,  an  HO  has  manv 
objectives,  and  the  individuals  who  work  for  the  HO  have  a  varietv  of  motivations 
Sometimes  these  converge  and  are  compatible    Many  times,  however,  HO  obiectives 
and  personal  work  motivations  are  very  different,  even  conflicting.  The  publicly 
presented  motivation  for  work  in  HOS  generally  is  the  desire  to  help,  but  it  takes  all 
kinds  of  individuals  and  skills  to  make  the  organization  viable    Regardless  of  whether 
aid  workers  are  motivated  by  a  religious  "calling."  a  desire  for  adventure,  or  simply  by 
monetary  rewards,  all  eventually  modify  their  behavior  to  reflect  the  ethos  of  the 
organization  because  it  is  part  of  their  job  requirement.  They  may  not  share  the 
humanitarian  ethic,  but  they  must  act  as  if  they  do  in  order  to  keep  their  jobs    The 
internal  negotiation  of  the  discrepant,  between  fulfilment  of  internal  desires  and 
ceremonial  display  of  appropriate  image  leads  to  cognitive  dissonance  within  HO 
personnel 

Also,  the  ideology  that  shrouds  the  notion  of  "humamtananism"  seems  to 
prevent  many  people  from  accepting  motivations  and  values  that  stray  from  the  ideal 
On  one  hand,  aid  workers  frequenth  report  that  they  find  great  frustration  in  working 
with  people  who  are  "just  in  it  for  the  money  "  On  the  other  hand,  many  professionals 
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espouse  their  disdain  for  the  "do-gooders"  who  assume  a  moral  superiority  over  others. 

This  conflict  emerges  in  several  cases.  First,  it  influences  interactions  between  contract 

workers  and  volunteers.  Second,  it  interferes  between  expatriate  staff  from  the  North 

and  local  staff.  Third,  it  taints  the  relationship  between  NGO  workers  and  the  much 

higher-paid  UN  personnel  who  are  often  criticized  by  NGO  workers  for  "selling  out" 

and  "only  caring  about  the  size  of  their  per  diems" 

The  values  and  ideologies  of  personnel  may  also  conflict  with  their 

organizational  roles  and  tasks.  Perhaps  most  troubling  are  occasions  when  aid  workers 

find  themselves  in  situations  where  the  HO's  goals  conflict  with  the  needs  of  those  it  is 

supposedly  assisting    From  his  extensive  experience  in  Africa,  de  Waal  (1988)  bluntly 

describes  the  disturbing  realization  with  which  aid  workers  are  faced: 

Most  of  the  people  who  start  to  work  for  relief  agencies  in  Africa  have 
not  had  previous  experience  of  knowingly  contributing  to  the  suffering 
and  death  of  a  large  number  of  people    Relief  agencies  do  not  tend  to 
attract  people  who  have  this  sort  of  experience  and  they  do  not  include  it 
in  their  job  descriptions  when  recruiting  Yet  the  disturbing  activity  of 
voluntarily  being  unpleasant  to  strangers  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
activities  that  working  in  a  relief  programme  involves  (de  Waal  1988:1 ). 

Sometimes  being  "unpleasant  to  strangers"  is  an  understatement,  I  once 

observed  a  UNHCR  Field  Officer  in  Dadaab  trying  to  get  a  large  group  of  Somali 

refugee  women  to  sit  down  while  they  waited  in  line  for  distribution  of  plastic  sheetinu 

used  for  shelter  construction    When  they  did  not  comply  with  directives  to  sit,  he  seized 

a  small  tree  branch  and  began  beating  the  women.  His  beating  continued  throughout  his 

time  there,  which  he  told  me  was  for  "monitoring  purposes."  Also  during  this  time,  he 

approached  a  small  group  of  refugees  gathered  between  the  refugee  women  and  the 
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distribution  center  and  grabbed  a  teenage  boy  by  the  neck  and  roughly  slung  him  to  the 
ground  with  an  audible  thud    His  threats  with  the  stick  persuaded  them  to  disperse 
When  he  approached  me  later  with  stick  in  hand,  he  said  matter-of-factly,  "Beating 
refugees  with  sticks  is  not  in  UNHCR  policy,  but  sometimes  we  have  to  do  it."  On  the 
beating,  his  colleague  attested,  "Somali  women  need  this  because  they  don't  understand 
like  the  men."  The  Field  Officer  later  commented  that  he  hoped  this  would  not  go  in 
my  report.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  fine  line  between  unpleasant  negotiations  with 
strangers  and  petty  violence  against  them 

Aid  workers  also  encounter  conflict  when  they  discover  that  in  order  to  sustain 
the  image  of  operational  success  and  humanitananism,  they  must  engage  in  tasks  that 
are  inconsistent  with  their  moral  code  of  behavior.  For  example,  in  order  to  prompt  an 
action  deemed  necessary  for  program  success,  they  must  misrepresent  reality  or  lie  to 
superiors  or  outsiders  through  documents  and  reports    This  practice  of  deliberate 
rmsrepresentation  is  ever  present  within  humanitarian  operat.ons,  mainly  because  of  the 
understanding  that  a  desired  action  will  not  happen  without  sensationalizing  the  situation 
and  making  the  needs  seem  greater  than  they  are.  Discussed  in  later  chapters,  this 
pracuce  produces  a  widespread  distortion  of  reality  and  a  subsequent  skepticism 
throughout  the  humanitarian  regime  of  the  validity  of  information. 

There  are  often  value  conflicts  within  the  organizational  structure  of  HOs 
because  of  differing  operational  rules  and  pnonties.  Conflicts  occur  between  vertically- 
linked  structures  (e.g.,  headquarters,  country  bureaus,  and  field  operations,  who  have 
divergent  views  of  the  situation    Conflicts  also  occur  between  horizontally-linked 
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structures  with  different  responsibilities  and  methods  (e.g.,  between  fundraising  and 

operations,  or  "development"  and  "emergency"  units). 

Wasserman  (1980)  describes  the  basic  dilemma  of  social  workers  in  large  public 

welfare  agencies,  not  unlike  many  HOs: 

The  social  worker  in  such  a  bureaucracy  is  caught  up  in  this  brutal 
intersection  of  contradictory  values.  If  he  actually  tries  to  help  his  clients 
and  'buck'  the  organization,  he  often  suffers  from  emotional  and 
physical  fatigue  and  becomes  cynical  and  defeatist  about  the  nature  of 
social  work    If  he  adapts  to  the  bureaucracy,  he  at  best  experiences 
massive  frustration;  at  worst  he  becomes  a  "mindless  functionary' 
(Wasserman  1980:94). 

While  using  a  latrine  in  the  busy  UN  and  NGO  outpost  in  Lokichokio.  I  came  across  a 

striking  symbol  of  aid  workers'  depressing  realization  that  their  ideals  of 

humamtananism  are  being  corrupted  by  the  system  in  which  they  work.  Along  with 

other  words  of  wisdom  scratched  into  the  wooden  latrine  door,  someone  had  scrawled  a 

reference  to  Hancock's  ( 1986)  scathing  critique  of  the  aid  industry:  "We  arc  the  Lords 

of  Povertv"  it  read 


Ethical  Dilemmas 

Facing  these  \alue  conflicts  in  their  everyday  jobs,  aid  workers  encounter 
powerful  ethical  dilemmas  when  they  must  make  decisions  despite  the  contradictions 
and  dissonance  involved  in  their  actions  (Weiss  and  Collins  1996).   For  example, 
decision  requirements  about  distribution  of  inadequate  resources  force  relief  workers  to 
decide  who  eats  and  who  does  not.  and  in  manv  cases  who  lives  and  who  dies 
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HO  staff  must  decide  whether  to  cut  programs  that  they  believe  support 
aggressors  in  armed  conflicts,  knowing  that  doing  so  will  place  thousands  of  innocent 
people  at  risk.  For  example,  faced  with  the  questionable  morality  of  assisting  those 
involved  in  the  Rwanda  genocide  and  ultimately  funding  military  training  in  camps, 
many  HOs  withdrew  their  staff  from  crucial  relief  operations  in  Goma,  Bukavu.  and 
Ngara/Karagwe    As  the  head  of  Oxfam's  emergency  department  warned.  "Doing 
community  participation  programs  in  Rwanda  could  become  communitv  participation  in 
genocide."  One  British  nurse  working  with  Christian  Outreach  in  Ngara  explained  to 
me  that  her  local  head  supervisor,  who  was  also  a  personal  friend,  was  accused  of  war 
crimes  in  Rwanda.  She  did  not  know  whether  to  believe  this  information  or  what  to  do 
about  it    "The  man  had  worked  very  well  for  us,"  she  reported,  "and  I  didn't  think  he 
could  be  a  killer." 

Relief  workers  often  believe  that  even  if  they  are  unable  in  their  conscience  to 
remain  neutral  to  the  conflicts  requiring  external  assistance,  they  can  still  provide  aid  in 
a  fair,  non-partisan  manner    Indeed,  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(1CRC)  is  founded  on  such  assumptions    Held  together  by  fragile  institutions  and 
carefully  brokered  agreements.  1CRC  operations  have  been  able  to  successful!) 
intervene  in  extremely  sensitive  situations  for  humanitarian  purposes    As  a  result  of  its 
successful  history,  this  unique  organization  has  enjoyed  a  reputation  that  extends 
worldwide    However.  ICRC  delegates  have  increasingly  come  under  violent  physical 
attack  from  combatants  (discussed  in  a  section  below).  Consequently,  there  are 
proposals  that  delegates  increase  their  personal  security,  for  example,  by  accompanying 
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armed  UN  convoys,  wearing  Kevlar  armor,  and  bulletproofing  their  vehicles.  But 
Ignatieff(1997:62)  notes  the  counter-argument:  "If  you  harden  the  target,  you  only 
increase  the  likelihood  of  its  becoming  a  target.  If  you  trust  the  militias,  they  will  trust 
you."  He  also  adds,  however,  that  "delegates  have  paid  for  this  trust  with  their  lives ." 
1CRC  personnel  are  faced  with  difficult  and  complex  decisions. 

The  attacks  on  ICRC  also  come  from  observers  who  believe  their  strict 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  neutrality  is  outdated   Critics  claim  that  ICRC's  doctrines 
of  neutrality  and  independence  get  aid  workers  killed  and  prolong  conflicts    They  also 
point  to  ICRC's  diplomatic  equivalent  of  the  attorney-client  privilege,  which  prevents 
ICRC  staff  from  providing  privileged  information  gathered  behind  the  scenes.  Critics 
argue  that  such  silence  treats  villains  and  victims  as  equals  and  inhibits  investigations 
into  war  crimes,  as  in  the  former  Yugoslavia    Maintaining  their  principles.  ICRC 
workers  continue  amidst  these  criticisms  and  dilemmas  and  undoubtedly  face  severe 
levels  of  cognitive  dissonance 

Unfortunately,  some  HOs  attempt  to  assume  ICRC's  neutrality  and  make 
reckless  and  dangerous  moves    Unequipped  with  ICRC's  skills  of  delicate  negotiation 
and  unprotected  by  its  armor  of  painstakingly-forged  reputation,  some  HOs  unwisely 
nsk  resources  and  lives  by  blindly  giving  aid  to  all  who  ask    Not  only  are  these  attempts 
impossible,  they  are  unethical  and  dangerous    Providing  aid  without  carefully 
considering  its  impact  and  potential  use  may  be  simply  stoking  a  fire 

HO  leaders  wrestle  with  decisions  on  whether  to  assume  a  position  of  protest, 
neutrality,  or  agreement  when  NGOs.  IGOs,  and  state  governments  often  negotiate  the 
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fates  of  vulnerable  populations.  For  example,  in  this  UNHCR-declared  "decade  of 
repatriation,"  HO  staff  must  decide  whether  to  accept  needed  funding  and  high-profile 
visibility  by  participating  in  repatriation  programs  described  for  the  international 
community  as  "voluntary,"  knowing  that  neither  adequate  protection  nor  resources 
necessary  for  successful  return  are  available    HOs  have  participated  in  such  notorious 
involuntary  repatriations  as  the  Ethiopians  from  Djibouti  in  1983  and  the  Rwandans 
from  Tanzania  in  1996    When  a  cholera  outbreak  in  the  camps  in  Dadaab  was  detected 
in  April  1996,  Medecins  Sans  Frontieres  (Belgium)  recommended  a  delay  in  a 
scheduled,  high-profile  repatriation  of  Somalis,  citing  UNHCR's  own  policy  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  deadly  disease    UNHCR,  however,  continued  with  the  six-day 
repatriation,  knowing  the  risks  involved  with  dispersing  infected  persons  but  also  seeking 
positive  publicity  from  a  successful,  if  small,  repatriation  (650  out  of  1 10,000  refugees) 
MSF  protested  the  move  through  official  channels    The  MSF  field  director  also  lobbied 
her  counterpart  and  friend  at  CARE,  which  coordinated  HO  logistics,  that  CARE  refuse 
to  send  trucks  to  transport  the  refugees  to  the  airstrip.  Even  after  a  debate,  the  trucks 
were  sent  and  the  repatriation  continued  as  planned 

Another  example  illustrates  the  ever-present  dilemmas  HO  staff  face  in  deciding 
when  it  is  right  to  break  inter-organizational  rules    Because  of  the  serious  threats  from 
Somali  bandits  operating  around  the  camps  in  Dadaab.  UNHCR  prohibited  any  NGO 
vehicles  from  driving  among  the  camps  without  a  police  vehicle  escort,  scheduled  only  a 
few  times  per  day    The  head  of  MSF  noted  that  their  staff  frequently  must  respond  to 
medical  emergencies  for  which  an  immediate  escort  is  almost  impossible  to  arram-e 
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She  reported  that  in  such  situations  staff  face  the  decision  to  obey  the  rules  and  not  go 
or  to  break  the  rules  by  hiring  private  vehicles  to  move  doctors  or  patients  in 
emergencies.  This  action  may  save  lives  at  the  time,  but  she  aknowledged  that  it 
certainly  jeopardizes  the  security  of  other  NGO  workers  in  the  future  (as  well  as 
angering  many  of  their  colleagues,  namely  lead-agent  UNHCR). 

A  German  ICRC  officer  in  Lokichokio  lamented  about  a  situation  he  recently 
faced  when  he  flew  on  a  reconaissance  mission  into  a  war-ravaged  area  in  southern 
Sudan    Upon  landing  on  a  remote  airstrip,  he  discovered  two  people  requiring  medical 
evacuation    One  was,  in  his  words,  "a  sloppy-drunk,  arrogant,  wounded  SPLA  soldier 
who  had  probably  killed  at  least  five  men,  and  who  was  smoking  cigarettes  and  bragging 
to  his  friends  about  going  on  vacation  to  the  hospital."  The  other  was  a  voung  girl  who 
would  soon  die  without  treatment  of  a  parasitic  infection  of  one  side  of  her  face 
Although  the  plane  had  sufficient  space,  the  ICRC  officer  was  forced  to  deny 
evacuation  to  the  girl  because  her  condition  was  not  war-inflicted.  With  anger  in  his 
voice,  the  officer  said,  "Surely  the  little  girl  deserved  and  needed  the  flight  more  than 
thai  bastard,  but  ICRC  policv  restricts  transport  and  medical  care  only  to  those  who  are 
war-wounded  '  He  revealed  thai  he  almost  broke  fundmental  ICRC  rules  and  earned 
her  on  board    Instead  he  faced  the  task  of  asking  forgiveness  of  the  girl's  pleading 
family,  knowing  that  she  would  surely  die  because  of  his  decision 

Even  the  simple  function  of  planning  a  celebration  can  become  a  troubling 
dilemma  When  the  HO  community  in  Dadaab  organized  a  celebration  of  the  UN- 
declared  Africa  Refugee  Day  in  1995.  groups  of  fundamentalist  Islamic  Somali  men 
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with  sticks  attacked  Somali  women  who  were  participating  in  volleyball  matches  and 
public  singing  groups  as  part  of  the  celebration.  Two  people  died  and  many  were 
injured  in  the  ensuing  violence.  The  Saudi-funded  NGO,  Al  Haramein,  which  controls 
much  of  the  formal  education  in  the  camps,  in  part  provoked  the  orchestrated  violence, 
later  explaining  that  they  had  not  been  pan  of  the  planning  (In  fact.  Al  Haramein 
representatives  were  individually  invited  to  every  meeting,  but  failed  to  attend,  and 
opted  to  incite  riots  instead  of  expressing  their  discontent  to  the  organizers  prior  to  the 
celebration).  Consequently,  the  planning  meetings  for  the  following  year's  celebration 
activities  were  extremely  tedious  because  all  the  HOs  were  overlv  sensitive  in  relating  to 
Al  Haramein,  lest  the  fundamentalist  NGO  incite  further  havoc    Nonetheless, 
strengtening  the  grip  of  minority  tyranny,  the  Al  Haramein  head  remained  silent  through 
most  of  the  meetings,  further  dampening  the  spirit  of  the  other  NGOs  about  a 
celebration  designed  to  build  community  morale. 

Management  Orientation 

Another  sel  of  conflicts  arises  in  general  management  policy  orientation    When 
reflecting  on  overall  HO  polic\ .  it  appears  that  the  two  primary  policy  realms-  the 
external  management  of"  the  clieni  population  and  the  internal  management  of 
personnel-are  both  predicated  on  conflicting  views  of  human  nature,  which  are  roughly 
similar  to  McGregors  (I960)  two  classic  models  of  organizations,  Theory  X  and 
Theory  Y    On  one  hand,  the  internal  management  of  HOs  tends  to  follow  Theory  Y, 
which  assumes  that  individuals  (especially  "humanitarians")  generally  enjoy  work  and 
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are  committed  to  organizational  goals;  that  they  can  exercise  self-control  and  would 
prefer  discretion  over  supervision  in  their  jobs;  that  they  can  use  creativity  in  solving 
problems;  and  that  they  are  self-motivated  by  social  and  ego  rewards  more  than  by 
economic  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mangement  orientation  toward  HO  clients 
resembles  Theory  X.  which  assumes  that  people  generally  do  not  like  work  and  have 
limited  creative  capacity  to  contribute  to  problem  solving;  that  they  will  generally  shirk 
responsibility  and/or  cheat  when  given  the  opportunity;  that  they  need  strict  monitoring 
and  supervision;  and  that  people  are  motivated  more  by  personal  profit  and  threats  of 
punishment  than  by  the  search  for  self-actualization. 

Using  these  models  reveals  an  interesting  paradox:  humanitarians  assume  others 
(particularly  their  clients)  will  shirk  responsibility  to  maximize  personal  gain,  yet  they 
themselves  supposedly  operate  with  benevolent  motivations,  which  is  different  from 
their  perception  of  human  nature    In  other  words,  humanitarians  do  good  things  for 
altruistic  reasons,  yet  assume  that  others  will  tend  to  do  bad  things  for  self-interested 
reasons    This  differentiation  may  be  explained  by  analyzing  their  perception  of  what 
HO  workers  see  as  the  source  of  their  work-related  humanitarian  problems:  war,  greed, 
violence,  etc.  They  work  with  people  who  suffer  from  the  effects  of  evil  behavior  and 
motivations    Perhaps  more  than  mam .  Ihey  come  face  to  face  with  the  evil  and 
corruption  of  the  world  and  tend  lo  see  this  as  'the  way  things  are  "  Their  increasingly 
cynical  perception  of  human  nature  influences  HO  policy  as  they  try  to  shape  behavior 
in  designing  policies  and  structures  for  both  organizational  management  and  social 
development    Policies,  therefore,  reflect  almost  a  double  standard  as  to  compensate  for 
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self-interested  behavior  and  protect  aid  workers  from  clients  taking  advantage  of  them 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  rational  strategy    However,  the  policies  tend  to  produce 
dysfunctional  results. 

The  Fear  Factor 

Like  other  types  of  field-level  bureaucrats,  aid  workers  live  and  work  under  a 
fairly  constant  threat  from  elements  in  their  environment    First,  the  sites  of  operations 
are  frequently  in  or  very  near  military  conflict  zones.  Aid  workers'  presence  and 
resources  are  increasingly  used  as  strategic  weapons  by  the  combatants    Refugee 
camps,  for  example,  often  harbor  rebel  groups  that  control  the  camps  and  attract  cross- 
border  violence  from  state  militaries  from  their  country  of  origin    Second,  relief 
operations  often  take  place  within  countries  where  the  state  has  collapsed  and  the  rule  of 
law  is  rendered  useless  through  the  violence  of  rival  factions    Third,  relief  operations 
often  involve  negotiating  access  to  enclaves  of  displaced  persons  in  the  middle  of  wars 
Finally,  aid  workers  themselves  are  increasingly  the  direct  targets  of  violence,  as  attacks 
on  them  and  the  resources  they  manage  are  both  strategic  and  symbolic  victories  for 
combatants.  For  example,  trying  to  maintain  its  balancing  act  of  neutrality,  the  ICRC 
has  suffered  escalating  numbers  of  staff  murders    In  1994  in  Rwanda  alone,  36  ICRC 
workers  were  killed  in  acts  of  war    In  1996.  three  delegates  were  killed  in  Burundi 
when  their  Land  Cruiser  crashed  after  being  shot  in  an  ambush    That  same  year, 
gunmen  with  silencers  assassinated  six  delegates  while  they  slept  in  a  hospital  in 
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Chechnya.  ICRC's  partner  organization,  UNHCR,  lost  twelve  international  staff  in 
Bosnia  in  1 996  and  dozens  more  were  wounded  there. 

Aid  workers  must  deal  with  the  dissonance  produced  when  they  come  to  fear 
the  very  people  they  are  assisting.  In  Dadaab,  for  example,  Somali  clan-based  "bandits" 
operating  among  the  refugee  population  were  the  main  threat  to  the  HO  personnel  as 
they  frequently  hijacked  vehicles,  battled  with  Kenyan  police,  and  gang-raped  women 
of  rival  clans.  In  1996  an  MSF  nurse  was  raped  by  Somali  bandits    For  these  reasons, 
the  HO  compounds  were  surrounded  by  three  layers  of  razor-wire  and  briar  fencing, 
and  vehicles  could  only  travel  outside  those  defended  compounds  in  a  convoy  of 
vehicles  protected  by  Kenyan  police  officers  with  assault  nfles    In  Kakuma,  the  day 
before  my  amval.  HO  personnel  faced  the  second  violent  rebellion  in  a  year  bv 
disgruntled  Sudanese  refugees  who  objected  to  changes  in  food  distribution  procedures 
Refugees  held  four  HO  workers  hostage  and  destroyed  health  clinics,  distribution 
centers,  and  schools    The  head  of  LWF  in  Kakuma  does  not  even  go  into  the  camps 
because  he  was  warned  that  the  refugees  would  stone  him  because  he  is  so  disliked 

Minding  their  safety,  every  local  relief  regime  has  in  place  an  evacuation  plan 
for  HO  personnel    On  an  outside  wall  of  the  CARE  compound  in  Dagahaley,  one  of 
three  camps  in  Dadaab.  hangs  a  large  sign  that  reads,  "Dagahaley  Evacuation  Plan," 
complete  with  instructions  on  hou  to  flee  and  seek  safety  from  attack  bv  refugees.  This 
prominent  sign  constantly  reminds  the  CARE  staff  that  they  are  under  threat    After  the 
1996  riots  in  Kakuma.  HO  meeting  agendas  included  detailed  instructions  on  "where  to 
run  to  find  the  emergency  exits'  hidden  in  the  back  of  the  compounds    Staff  were 
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warned  that  attacks  on  the  lightly  guarded  compound  would  likely  take  place  at  night, 
and  to  "be  prepared  to  flee."  Needless  to  say,  sleep  was  difficult  under  these 
circumstances. 

"Security  briefings"  are  a  routine  institution  taken  with  different  degrees  of 
seriousness  depending  on  the  security  climate   After  the  riots  in  Kakuma,  security 
meetings  held  every  night  and  attended  by  most  personnel  were  facinating  focusing 
events.  Topics  of  discussion  centered  on  designing  methods  of  punishment  and 
communication  of  discontent  from  the  aid  regime  to  the  refugee  population.  For 
example,  a  UNHCR  officer  first  made  it  clear  in  a  speech  that  "the  refugees  are  not  our 
enemies";  but  then  later  in  the  same  speech,  after  addressing  the  issue  of  cutting  off 
water  to  the  camp  as  an  appropriate  punishment,  he  inadvertently  said,  "We  must 
continue  to  provide  water  to  our  enemies  "  In  another  meeting  that  week,  one  HO 
official  said,  "There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  but  it  is  in  times  of  peace  that  we  should 
prepare  for  war  "  This  reference  to  "enemies"  and  ""war"  reflects  the  underlying 
mistrust  of  refugees  and  the  "us  and  them"  mentality  of  aid  workers  that  are  usuallv  kept 
in  check,  at  least  in  public  forums 

The  weekly  security  meetings  held  on  Saturdays  in  Dadaab  gave  aid  workers 
opportunities  to  discuss  their  fears  heightened  by  several  "security  incidents"  that 
occurred  during  my  sta\  (vehicle  hijackings  and  firefights  between  bandits  and  police) 
Alter  one  such  hijacking  of  a  relief  convoy  coming  into  Dadaab.  the  tension  of  the  next 
days  meeting  was  high    The  security  meetings  usually  last  45  minutes:  this  meeting 
lasted  for  two  hours    The  significant  observation  was  that  no  one  discussed  the 
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particular  incident  for  very  long,  acting  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Instead,  the 
discussion  was  filled  with  unrelated,  even  petty  security  issues    Obviously,  people  need 
to  express  themselves  but  were  hesitant  to  address  the  sensitive  subject  directly, 
preferring  to  talk  about  unrelated,  relatively  inconsequential  issues  at  length    After  the 
meeting,  1  discussed  this  hesitation  with  the  UNHCR  Administrative  Officer,  a  veteran 
who  has  seen  more  than  his  share  of  violence  through  postings  in  some  of  the  world's 
dangerous  conflict  zones  '  He  said  that  after  such  a  security  incident,  HO  personnel  are 
usually  subdued  and  refrain  from  much  open  discussion.  It  is  their  way  of  avoiding  the 
fear    He  said  this  is  normal  behavior,  that  people  will  eventually  talk  about  it  in  their 
own  time,  but  not  immediately  after   One  of  his  colleagues  confirmed  this    "No  one 
talks  about  the  fear."  said  the  introspective  young  UNHCR  Social  Services  Officer. 
"But  you  know  that  people  are  not  sleeping  or  are  on  edge  at  night  because  thev  later 
whisper  did  you  hear  the  Tangos  (Kenyan  police)  last  night  about  three  a.m.  on  (radio) 
channel  so  and  so0'"  She  used  to  go  to  security  meetings,  but  stopped  because  she 
"didn't  need  any  more  stress"  and  could  not  sleep  well  at  night  after  them.  1  found  that 
new  personnel  tended  to  seek  with  more  attention  and  obsession  the  latest  security 
information  than  veteran  personnel,  who  have  learned  that  such  efforts  generally 
produce  little  more  than  added  stress 


'  A  gentle  yet  stem  man  from  Pakistan,  he  had  worked  for  the  UN  for  12  years  "in 
so  many  countries  I  cannot  count  them  all  "  Posted  in  Somalia  from  1986-92.  he  alone 
was  the  only  UN  presence  there  during  the  conflicts  of  1991-92  and  would  fly  in  to 
Mogadishu  then  Hargeisa  alone  every  day  from  Djibouti  because  it  was  too  dangerous  to 
stay  there  at  night 
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Said  another  UNHCR  officer,  "There  is  a  macho  image  that  must  be 
maintained,  even  among  the  women    This  is  equated  with  professionalism    To  be 
professional,  you  cannot  let  the  stress  get  to  you."  But  it  does.  And  the  fear  finds 
outlets.  One  of  them  is  by  projecting  the  fear  onto  other  constructed  sources    Some 
UNHCR  staff  in  Dadaab  transfer  their  tensions  to  fears  of  snakes  and  scorpions    They 
engage  in  the  ntual  of  descriptive  stones  of  how  they  dramatically  killed  their  enemies  in 
legendary  fashion.  The  UNHCR  Logistics  Officer,  a  large,  strong  West  African  man.  is 
the  key  "storyteller"  and  purveyor  of  such  ntual.  Since  his  recent  amval,  he  claimed  to 
have  found  two  snakes,  even  one  coiled  beneath  his  pillow   He  killed  both  and  burned 
their  remains  in  ceremonial  fashion    He  dug  up  all  the  plants  and  bushes  around  his 
house  to  eliminate  hiding  places,  and  he  stuffed  paper  into  all  cracks  between  his  doors 
and  windows.  His  colleague  reported  that  the  Logistics  Officer  caught  a  scorpion  and 
posted  it  in  an  envelope  to  the  UNHCR  Resident  Representative  in  Nairobi  as  evidence 
that  conditions  should  be  improved  and  staff  there  should  be  given  "hazardous  posting" 
pay  increases  (like  that  given  to  UN  staff  working  in  war  zones).  He  also  brought  a 
dead  scorpion  to  present  at  an  inter-agency  UN  meeting  in  Nairobi  to  press  his  case.  At 
mealtimes,  people  often  ask  him  if  he  has  seen  any  more  snakes  or  killed  more 
scorpions 

One  of  the  UNHCR  Field  Officers  in  Dadaab  said  he  uses  his  clothing  to  give 
him  self  confidence    During  events  with  high  interaction  between  HO  staff  and 
refugees,  such  as  food  distnbution  days,  he  dresses  completely  in  black  clothing,  from 
his  black  cap  and  dark  sunglasses  to  his  black  military-issue  combat  boots.  He  said  this 
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"uniform"  gives  him  a  psychological  "edge"  when  going  into  difficult  situations  with 
refugees.  However,  this  para-military  image,  one  often  associated  with  death-squads  of 
dictatorial  regimes,  sends  direct  messages  to  refugees  that  are  likely  inconsistent  with 
UNHCR  ideals. 

Personnel  Relations  in  a  "Total  Institution":  Cohesion  or  Disintegration? 

The  perceived  dangerous,  high-profile  nature  of  relief  work  leads  HO  personnel, 
particularly  at  the  field  level,  to  develop  a  heightened  sense  of  community  cohesion 
This  enhanced  group  identity,  solidarity,  and  protectiveness  foster  a  division  between 
"us"  (the  aid  staff)  and  "them"  (the  affected  populations).  This  can  be  positive  for  aid 
workers  in  that  it  provides  an  enhanced  sense  of  personal  security  in  new,  uncertain, 
and  possibly  threatening  conditions    Group  cohesion  gives  them  courage  to  make  bold 
decisions  in  the  midst  of  public  scrutiny    Yet  this  "siege  mentality"  also  can  lead  to 
divisiveness.  reactionary  paranoia,  and  "groupthink,"'  dynamics  that  inhibit  deliberation 
and  communication    Although  some  degree  of  personnel  cohesion  is  necessary  to 
provide  comfort  and  security,  extreme  conditions  of  threat  push  cohesion  to 
counterproductive  levels 

1  certainly  encountered  high  degrees  of  such  cohesion    Additional  observations, 
however,  provided  an  alternative  perspective  that  a  state  of  social  disintegration 
develops  among  HO  personnel  in  field  postings    Field  staff  consciously  separate  from 
each  other,  keeping  their  distance  both  physically  and  emotionally    The  result  is  often 
an  acute  loneliness    Off-duty  time  often  is  spent  alone  and  away  from  social  settings.  A 
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veteran  UNHCR  Social  Service  Officer  confirmed  this  observation  and  explained  that 
the  longer  staff  stay  in  the  field,  the  more  they  tend  to  retract  into  themselves.  Meal 
time  behavior  is  informative  because  in  most  cultures  eating  is  a  social  event,  and  in 
most  HO  compounds  eating  is  coordinated  in  a  central  place.  Some  field  staff  do  not 
come  to  meals  in  the  public  "mess  tent,"  but  rather  eat  in  their  rooms    Others  eating  in 
the  public  space  will  frequently  sit  alone  at  vacant  tables,  even  though  there  are  other 
single  individuals,  well  known  to  each  other,  all  eating  alone  in  silence.  Only  occasional 
words  are  spoken 

There  are  several  explanations  for  this  isolationist  behavior  and  resulting 
loneliness,  which  are  related  to  their  environmental  context    Most  field-level 
bureaucrats  eat,  sleep,  work,  play,  drink,  support,  demand,  and  reprimand  together  in  a 
place  from  which  they  cannot  remove  themselves,  a  closed  system.  Similar 
organizational  circumstances  have  been  called  "total  institutions,"  which  Goffman 
( 1961 )  has  defined  as  "place[sj  of  residence  and  work  where  a  large  number  of  like- 
situated  individuals,  cut  off  from  the  wider  society  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time, 
together  lead  an  enclosed,  formally  administered  round  of  life"  (1961:1 1).    Without 
indulging  in  a  perhaps  fascinating,  yet  divergent  analysis,  it  would  be  helpful  nonetheless 
to  review  Goffman's  model  (drawing  from  1961:17).  A  total  institution  breaks  down 
the  natural  bamers  among  three  spheres  of  life  sleep,  play,  and  work    In  a  total 
institution,  all  activities  are  conducted  in  the  same  place,  under  the  same  authority,  and 
in  the  company  of  others  who  are  likewise  confined.  All  activities  of  the  group  are 
carefully  regulated  bv  formal  rules  and  authorities,  which  orchestrate  a  coordinated, 
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rational  plan  designed  to  achieve  the  official  goals  of  the  institution.  Classic  total 
institutions  include  prisons,  mental  hospitals,  military  vessels,  and  monasteries.  Other 
social  scientists  have  added  to  this  group  the  refugee  camp,  but  usually  taking  the 
perspective  of  the  refugees  (the  "inmates,"  using  Goffman's  language),  not  the  aid 
workers  (the  supervisory  staff),  who  are  also  participants  (and  inmates  of  sorts)  in  the 
total  institution 

Understanding  that  aid  workers  function  in  a  total  institution  helps  us  to 
comextualize  their  environment  and  behavior.  Perhaps  most  significant  is  that  the 
boundaries  of  different  realms  of  activity  are  blurred  and  overlap,  especially  in  field 
operation  sites.  That  the  distinction  between  work  and  recreational  relationships  and 
attitudes  is  blurred  could  result  in  at  least  two  tendencies.  First,  staff  might  trust  each 
other  more  because  they  are  involved  in  the  whole  life  of  their  colleagues    They  joke 
with  their  superiors  and  dine  with  their  inter-organizational  competitors;  therefore,  their 
working  relationship  might  be  easier  because  actions  are  personalized.  Several  HO 
managers  confirmed  that  much  of  their  operational  success  results  from  the  personal  ties 
among  them.  Sometimes,  they  say,  people  take  advantage  of  this,  but  generallv  there  is 
a  high  degree  of  trust  and  cooperation    For  example,  according  to  the  CARE  camp 
manager  in  Ifo,  he  can  ask  for  the  UNHCR  Field  Officer,  his  friend,  to  sign  reports  or 
proposals  without  even  reviewing  them  because  the  two  operate  on  trust  as  personal 
friends 

Second,  the  intimacy  of  living  in  a  total  institution  can  be  problematic  for 
organizational  functioning  because  staff  personalize  actions  and  inappropriately  consider 
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the  emotions  of  others.  This  clouds  judgement  and  prevents  objective  decisionmaking. 
Illustrating  this  point,  the  IRC  team  leader  in  Kakuma  lamented,  "The  relationships  in 
the  team  sometimes  get  so  good  that  you  don't  want  to  jeopardize  them  by  dealing  with 
all  the  practical  issues  like  time  schedules  and  tough  decisions."  In  the  case  mentioned 
in  Chapter  Four,  the  head  of  MSF  in  Dadaab,  who  protested  the  repatriation  of 
potentially  cholera-infected  refugees,  appealed  unofficially  to  her  friend,  the  head  of 
CARE,  not  to  release  vehicles  for  such  use   Her  appeals  failed  to  persuade  him,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  pursuing  a  romantic  relationship  with  the  woman.  He  acted 
professionally,  but  it  led  to  the  crumbling  of  their  personal  relationship.  When  an  aid 
worker  makes  a  mistake  in  his  or  her  work-related  realm,  colleages,  competitors,  and 
clients  know  of  it    That  unfortunate  person  must  then  endure  the  public  scorn  even  in 
private  realms  of  life,  therefore,  he  or  she  tends  to  avoid  social  interaction,  a  necessity 
for  emotional  survival 

1  also  observed  that  staff  often  mistrust  each  other  because  they  are  unsure  in 
which  relationship  realms  their  colleagues  are  acting    HO  personnel  must  wear  many 
masks  in  different  social  situations  and  constantly  switch  them  according  to  the  context 
If  the  context  is  ambiguous,  then  uncertainty  and  insecurity  increase.  If  people  have 
increased  ambiguity  and  insecurity  about  which  masks  they  and  others  are  (and  should 
be)  wearing  al  the  time,  then  trust  is  jeopardized 

A  Na.robi-based  UNHCR  Officer  informed  me  about  the  incessant  "rumor 
mongering"  in  the  field  that  makes  people  scared  to  have  friends  because  of  what  others 
will  say  about  them    The  closeness  land  closedness)  of  the  community  brings  pressure 
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on  people  who  have  special  friendships  within  the  larger  group.  The  head  UNHCR 

officer  in  Kakuma  confirmed  this  problem: 

I  have  a  nice  little  house  here,  but  I  cannot  even  enjoy  it  because  I 
cannot  have  friends  over  to  visit  without  others  questioning  my  motives, 
particularly  if  they  are  women    1  would  prefer  to  spend  time  in  my 
office  because  at  least  1  can  meet  people  there  without  accusations.  I 
really  cannot  have  friends  in  this  place 

He  said  he  would  prefer  to  be  in  Dadaab  because  there  one  has  the  option  of  going  to 

other  compounds.2  In  Kakuma.  one  does  not  have  that  option  because  everyone  is  put 

together  for  eating,  meeting,  playing,  and  working;  and  there  is  little  entertainment  to  be 

found  in  the  small,  transit  town 

This  UNHCR  officer  also  regretted  that  he  cannot  enter  into  a  casual  group  in 
off-duty  time  without  intimidating  them    When  he  approaches  a  group  they  slowly  stop 
talking  and  soon,  one  by  one.  will  leave  the  table.  "I  want  to  be  a  simple  man."  he 
lamented,  "but  here  I  always  remain  Head  of  Sub-Office."  At  his  last  post  in  Guinea, 
his  best  friend  was  his  chauffeur    Colleagues  teased  him  about  befriending  his  driver 
who  was  from  a  different  social  and  professional  class,  but  he  said  that  the  two  of  them 
really  liked  one  another,  and  despite  the  jokes  they  maintained  a  strong  friendship 

HO  staff  communities  also  become  disintegrated  because  they  have  the  same 
experiences  and  they  cannot  escape  from  work    This  ironic  loneliness  in  the  midst  of 


"  This,  however,  is  a  new  privilege,  according  to  veteran  UNHCR  staff  in  Dadaab 
A  much-disliked  former  Head  of  Sub-Office  discouraged  his  UNHCR  staff  from 
fraternizing  with  staff  from  other  NGOs  during  off-dutv  hours    He  prohibited  other  NGO 
staff  trom  entering  the  UNHCR  compound  unless  specifically  invited  for  a  work-related 
meeting    Also,  under  his  authority  the  local  and  international  staff  were  segregated  into 
different  meal  locations  and  menus    Although  the  leadership  and  policies  have  since 
changed,  the  legacy  has  led  to  lingering  tensions  among  staff. 
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community  exists  in  part  because  public  and  private  roles  remain  undefined.  Field-level 
bureaucrats  cannot  count  on  others  "leaving  their  work  at  the  office"  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  The  UNHCR  Administrative  Officer  in  Dadaab  said  he  generally  avoids  people 
after  work  hours  because  "they  can  talk  about  nothing  else."  He  will  get  up  from  a  table 
if  their  talk  persists  when  he  is  trying  to  relax  and  forget  the  day's  stressful  activities 
People  tire  of  others  continuously  discussing  work-related  issues,  but  thev  show  little 
initiative  to  change.  Therefore,  they  tend  to  escape  into  themselves  instead  of  trying  to 
lead  the  off-duty  activites  in  different  ways  of  relaxing. 

In  general,  the  longer  aid  workers  stay  in  the  same  total  institution  context,  the 
more  they  tend  toward  personal  isolation  and  encourage  community  disintegration. 
However,  there  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule    First,  when  the  community  is  under 
acute  threat  (or  when  discussing  potential  for  threat),  it  becomes  more  cohesive.  In 
these  times,  staff  hunger  for  the  latest  news  on  the  crisis,  and  they  bond  together  to 
enjoy  discussing  the  situation  and  all  its  ramifications    This  tendency  is  noted  in 
research  on  solidarity  under  common  threat  or  stress.  Second,  greater  cohesion  is  also 
found  when  the  community  has  reason  for  symbolic  celebration    Repatriation  activities 
are  a  good  example  of  such  celebration;  they  are  an  organizational  success  for  which  all 
HO  workers  can  claim  credit  (regardless  of  their  inconsequential^  in  refugees' 
decisions  to  return  >    Symbolic  celebrations  are  discussed  further  in  Chapter  Six 
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Psychological  Distress:  The  Consequences  of  Caring 

All  people  suffer  from  job-related  stress  whether  they  are  postal  workers, 
university  professors,  or  taxi  drivers.  The  vague  concept  of  stress  is  itself  controversial 
among  psychologists.  However,  they  generally  agree  that  stress  is  a  set  of  psycho- 
physiological conditions  resulting  from  an  individual's  process  of  appraisal  of  the 
balance  between  the  perceived  demands  of  the  environment  and  his  or  her  coping 
resources  (Aldwm  1994).  The  greater  the  perceived  unfavorable  imbalance,  the  greater 
the  stress.  Some  view  stress  as  a  stimulus,  an  independent  variable,  which  elicits  certain 
physical,  psychological,  and  behavioral  responses    Others  view  stress  as  a  response,  a 
dependent  variable,  which  results  from  conditional  stimulation.  Definitions  and  use  of 
the  concept  of  stress,  then,  often  appear  tautological  in  that  stress  is  described  as  both 
producing  and  emerging  from  the  same  wide  range  of  psycho-physiological  variables    It 
is  important  to  note  that  stress  is  not  all  bad    Research  on  the  relationship  between 
stress  and  task  performance  has  generally  supported  an  "inverted-U""  graphical 
representation    Performance  increases  with  stress  up  to  a  point  after  which 
performance  sharply  declines  with  the  continued  increase  of  stress.  The  exact  point  at 
which  stress  produces  negative  results  varies  widely  among  individuals  and  contexts. 

Aid  workers,  however,  are  prone  lo  a  degree  of  stress  that  is  unusual  in  its 
intensity  and  depth    Despite  workers'  effort  to  do  their  jobs,  their  impoverished  clients 
continue  to  plead  and  perish    HO  slafTat  all  levels  must  remain  amidst  this  incredible 
misery,  enduring  both  external  and  self-imposed  pressure  for  action  that  is  bevond  their 
capacity  or  resources    Further,  much  more  than  their  own  self-esteem  and  professional 
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success  is  at  stake;  they  live  with  the  awesome  burden  that  their  actions  (or  inactions) 
powerfully  affect  the  lives  (and  deaths)  of  numerous  individuals  for  whom  they  are 
responsible.  At  the  end  of  every  day,  they  face  emotional  conflict  when  they  return  in 
their  air-conditioned  vehicles  to  eat  and  relax  in  the  relative  comfort  of  their 
headquarters,  homes,  or  compounds    Inevitably,  aid  workers  suffer  from  a  set  of 
dispiriting  conditions  that  is  more  depressive  and  intractable  than  the  everydav  notion  of 
stress.  1  call  this  psychological  distress.  The  concept  of  psychological  distress  used  in 
this  analysis  synthesizes  three  interrelated  elements:  cognitive  dissonance,  angst.  and 
guilt.  It  is  recognized  that  these  elements  have  distinct  properties  from  a  clinical  and/or 
psychodynamic  perspective    While  such  distinctions  or  precise  valuations  of  the  role  of 
each  element  are  not  necessary  for  this  analysis,  it  is  helpful  to  establish  a  basic  working 
understanding  of  these  components 

First,  as  reviewed  in  Chapter  Three,  cognitive  dissonance  refers  to  the 
psychological  discomfort  caused  by  the  recognition  of  inconsistencies  among 
individuals'  beliefs  andor  behaviors    The  discussion  above  revealed  some  of  the  typical 
incidents,  dilemmas,  and  conflicts  that  produce  such  dissonance    The  realm  of  field- 
level  bureaucrats  in  HOs  has  an  abundance  of  inconsistencies  in  ideology',  policy,  and 
institutions  that  produce  dissonance 

Second,  as  a  product  of  cognitive  dissonance,  aid  workers  experience  a  set  of 
emotional  conditions  that  collectively  can  be  called  angst.  These  conditions  include  1 ) 
anxiety,  a  state  of  tiresome  suspense  in  which  a  person  waits  for  unknown  stimuli  or 
information  to  clarify  his  or  her  situation  of  persistent  discord  or  perceived  threat;  and 
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2)  frustration,  a  state  of  discord  resulting  from  the  perception  of  continued  inability  of  a 
person's  action  to  change  environmental  factors.  In  the  context  of  humanitarianism, 
angst  is  related  to  the  inability  to  "do  something"  to  change  a  troubling  situation 
affecting  others    Individuals  accustomed  to  solving  problems  through  rational  planning 
and  increased  effort  face  angst.  especially  when  discovering  that  their  actions  do  not 
produce  any  noticable  impact  on  the  situation  they  are  attempting  to  change    Also, 
many  aid  workers  face  situations  in  which  they  know  the  appropriate  action  thev  should 
take,  but  they  are  prevented  from  doing  so  because  of  "catch-22"  situations  in  their 
environment.  Their  perceived  loss  of  control  over  the  external  environment  produces 
anxiety  and  frustration  and  often  leads  to  states  of  helplessness. 

Third,  aid  workers  experience  various  degrees  and  forms  of  guilt    Guilt  arises  in 
some  humanitarians  from  rich  countries  even  before  they  begin  working,  as  a  result  of 
what  they  perceive  as  their  "original  sin '"  They  feel  somewhat  responsible  for  indirectly 
contributing  to  the  suffering  of  the  "third  world""  simply  because  they  are  citizens  of  rich 
countries  that  have  historically  exploited  those  in  the  South  and  fueled  the  conflicts 
causing  the  need  for  humanitarian  assistance    This  is  one  motivation  some  aid  workers 
cite  that  led  them  to  HO  employment,  many  seek  to  "give  something  back""  or  carry  out 
a  self-cleansing  crusade    Bruckner  (1983)  presents  this  guilt  of  humanitarians  in 
another  light    "What  they  aim  to  do. "  he  writes,  "because  they  cannot  alleviate  evil,  is 
embellish  the  blame    They  maintain  guilt  like  technicians  who  polish  and  adjust  the 
machines  in  their  care"  (1983:69)    He  observes  that  compassion  "is  stimulated,  because 
guilt  is  a  convenient  substitute  for  action  where  action  is  impossible    Without  the  power 
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to  do  anything,  sensitivity  becomes  our  main  aim"  (ibid).  By  adorning  themselves  with 
contrived  self-blame,  some  HO  workers  enter  a  perverse  competition  that  ironically 
deflects  responsibility  for  their  action.  The  decorative  display  of  guilt,  not  the  search  for 
solutions,  becomes  the  focus  of  their  efforts.3 

The  weight  of  the  "original  sin"  guilt  is  compounded  when  aid  workers  act  to 
relieve  it  through  organized  assistance  programs    They  are  constantly  reminded  bv  their 
clients  of  their  "complicity-by-default"  in  situations  requiring  humanitarian  intervention 
Aid  workers  recount  stones  of  refugees  listing  their  faults  for  them  because  they  are 
white  or  American  or  rich  or  in  positions  of  authority.  This  external  blame  is 
inescapable,  according  to  many  aid  workers. 

Vitaliano  et  al  (1987)  offer  an  equation  for  measuring  and  assessing  degrees  of 
psychological  distress  (cited  in  Bntton  et  al  (1994).  While  not  mathematically  viable 
without  quantifiable  operationalization  of  the  concepts,  the  model  is  a  helpful  heuristic 
device: 

Exposure  to  stressors  t  vulnerability 


Distress    = 


Psychological  resources  -  social  resources 
In  the  case  of  aid  workers,  "exposure  to  stressors"  could  include  such  variable  indicators 
as  duration  in  the  field  and  number  of  critical  incidents    "Vulnerability"  could  include 
job  description  and  personality  type    "Psychological  resources"  incorporates  coping 
mechanisms,  overall  mental  health,  and  commitment  to  counseling    "Social  resources" 

'  A  tone  of  such  competitive  self-effacement  is  also  found  in  humanitarian  and 
development  studies  literature,  especially  in  discourse  among  Northern  dependency 
theorists. 
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could  focus  on  participation  in  support  groups,  presence  of  close  friends,  and 
opportunities  for  leisure  activities 

One  could  hypothesize  that  the  differences  in  work  motivations  discussed  above 
would  affect  the  degree  of  psychological  distress  and  response  to  it .  It  would  seem 
likely  that  individuals  with  special  moral  commitments  or  a  "higher  calling"  would  suffer 
greater  distress  as  a  consequence  of  their  inability  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  their  clients 
Perhaps  those  for  whom  the  job  does  not  command  the  same  degree  of  moral 
commitment  may  not  experience  the  personal  distress  when  the  efforts  of  the 
organization  fall  short  of  needs    However,  they  are  likely  to  still  feel  distress  on  a 
number  of  levels  related  to  job  security  and  economic  livelihood  that  correspond  with 
more  self-interested  theories  of  motivation.  These  workers  become  distressed  because 
1 )  they  personally  have  not  performed  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
organization  with  which  they  have  a  contract,  and  2)  the  organization,  the  source  of 
their  income,  may  be  threatened  as  a  result  of  poor  collective  performance    Therefore, 
despite  divergent  personal  motivations,  this  model  still  applies  to  all  HO  personnel 
because  individuals  may  experience  distress  over  an  inability  to  fulfill  the  organizational 
objectives,  regardless  of  their  personal  feelings  or  deep  emotional  involvement.  These 
theoretical  suppositions,  however,  need  empirical  testing  by  social  psychologists 

Personality  Types 

Significantly,  this  distress  arising  from  the  dilemmas  and  constraints  of 
humanitarian  work  is  perhaps  more  threatening  to  some  aid  workers  because  of  the 
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distinctive  personality  traits  characterizing  many  who  work  in  the  helping  professions. 

Dedicated  in  their  work,  which  they  often  see  as  a  "calling,"  helpers  tend  to  be  idealists 

and  expect  others  to  uphold  similar  ideals.  They  become  self-appointed  leaders.  They 

judge  themselves  severely,  often  have  perfectionist  tendencies,  and  hold  coworkers 

accountable  to  similar  evaluative  criteria.  Many  display  a  need  to  prove  themselves  and 

frequently  overwork    They  commonly  do  this  not  just  for  recognition  by  others,  but  to 

justify  their  performance  to  themselves  as  they  strive  to  hold  true  to  their  own  high 

standards.  They  gain  satisfaction  from  their  sacrifices  and  endurance.  For  these 

reasons,  they  often  have  difficulty  delegating  tasks  and  saying  ""no"  to  appeals  for  action 

beyond  their  capacity  or  responsibility  (Steams  1993:5).  A  veteran  aid  worker  in 

Kakuma.  who  admitted  he  had  a  work-related  emotional  breakdown  of  sortsJ,  reported: 

People  in  this  business  take  pnde  in  being  overburdened.  They  want  to 
draw  everyone's  attention  to  their  sacrifices,  especiallv  the  religious 
people.  Many  of  them  come  to  Africa  for  extreme  sacrifices,  and  bov 
do  they  get  it    But  the  problem  is  that  nothing  is  good  enough  for  them, 
and  they  complain  that  no  one  else  is  sacrificing  as  much  as  them.  They 
just  become  too  good  for  everyone  else,  and  that  turns  people  against 
them 

Informants  also  noted  that  mam  new  aid  workers  enter  the  humanitarian  field  to 
remove  themselves  from  the  surroundings  of  a  recently  failed  personal  relationship;  they 


Several  stressful  months  after  his  arrival  in  Kakuma,  smoking  three  packs  of 
cigarettes  a  day,  he  reached  a  point  where  he  was  no  longer  able  to  function  and  was 
psycho-physiologically  unable  to  speak  in  meetings.  After  much  pleading,  his  colleagues 
finally  pressured  him  to  take  a  break  to  Nairobi    Upon  returning,  he  discovered  his  failure 
to  speak  out  for  the  programs  under  his  coordination  had  led  to  their  termination  by 
UNHCR    After  the  funding  cuts,  he  felt  so  guilty  for  his  breakdown  that  he  secretly 
helped  the  programs  refugee  staff  by  periodically  stealing  supplies  out  of  the  WFP-  and 
LWF-managed  stores  so  that  they  could  continue  to  work,  knowing  that  his  actions  put 
himself  and  his  organization  al  great  risk. 
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came  to  escape  the  pain  and  to  seek  healing.  Others  expressed  that  they  did  not  feel  as 
if  they  fit  in  or  were  accepted  by  their  home  society  or  family,  and  were  "searching  for 
themselves."  HO  staff  may  be  "refugees"  of  sorts  themselves  in  that  many  are  fleeing 
from  painful  situations  of  their  past  home  or  work  environment,  may  be  escaping  from  a 
broken  relationship,  and  may  have  feelings  of  rejection  from  society.  As  a  means  of 
reclaiming  what  was  lost  or  repairing  damages  that  they  perceive  as  having  caused,  thev 
tum  to  the  helping  professions  to  give  care  for  refugees-those  with  whom  they  think 
they  can  identify.  It  appears  that  many  aid  workers  have  an  agenda,  conscious  or 
subconscious,  to  find  emotional  healing  and  a  level  of  acceptance  not  previouslv 
experienced. 

The  irony  is  that  such  individuals  are  attracted  to  work  environments  where  thev 
not  only  fail  to  find  healing  and  acceptance,  but  encounter  additional  rejection  and 
emotional  turmoil    In  fact,  the  dynamics  found  in  relief  contexts  directly  counter  manv 
of  the  personality  needs  and  traits  characteristically  found  in  helpers.  The  time  and 
resource  constraints  inhibit  perfectionism    The  complexity  of  the  tasks  requires 
delegation  and  decentralized  management,  which  dilute  the  visibility  of  individual  effort 
Few  opportunities  exist  for  adequate  recognition  and  praise  of  worker  accomplishment 
More  significantly,  these  constraints  over  which  they  have  no  control  often  cause 
workers  to  look  bad    Therefore  the  work  environment  may  be  more  severelv  damaging 
to  aid  workers'  psyche  and  stability  than  11  would  be  to  others  with  lower  expectations 
and  needs    And  their  responses  10  these  negative  encounters  may  be  more  severe 
Roberts  ( 1 994 )  comments  on  this  tendenc\ 
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To  the  extent  that  people  are  drawn  to  work  in  a  particular  setting 
because  it  offers  opportunities  to  work  through  their  own  unresolved 
issues,  these  settings  may  well  attract  staff  with  similar  internal  needs  and 
a  similar  propensity  to  fit  with  particular  kinds  of  defences.  ...This  gives 
rise  to  collective  defences  against  the  anxieties  stirred  up  by  the  work 
which  can  seriously  impede  the  task  performance"  (Roberts  1994:1 12) 

In  sum.  it  ironically  seems  that  individuals  with  unique  personalis  needs  and 

vulnerabilities  are  attracted  to  work  in  a  context  with  dynamics  that  prey  upon  those 

vulnerabilities  and  corrode  their  self-esteem  and  ability  to  cope 

This  chapter  has  presented  a  glimpse  into  the  realm  of  the  HO  field-level 

bureaucrats,  the  "humanitarian  superhumans"  who  carry  out  organizational  policy 

amidst  very  difficult  institutional  circumstances.  The  psychological  distress  they  face 

results  from  numerous  factors  related  to  the  dissonance,  angst.  and  guilt  that  are 

inseparably  intertwined  in  the  process  of  doing  good  in  a  highly  politicized  environment 

To  deal  with  this  psychological  distress,  aid  workers  must  develop  coping  mechanisms 

that  help  them  defend  against  the  traumatic  psychological  elements  and  solve  problems 

of  personal  and  organizational  survival.  As  Roberts  alluded  just  above,  these  coping 

mechanisms  on  the  individual  level  frequently  form  patterns  of  behaviors  on  the 

organizational  level    The  next  chapter  specifically  traces  the  development  of  such 

behaviors  and  shows  how  the>  become  institutionalized  into  organizational  culture 


CHAPTER  5 

COPING  WITH  DISTRESS: 

BUILDING  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  HO  INSTITUTIONS 


The  previous  chapter  revealed  many  of  the  factors  that  lead  to  cognitive 
dissonance,  angst.  and  guilt  in  aid  workers    Regardless  of  background,  motivation,  or 
emotional  resources,  aid  workers  face  psychological  distress  because  the  system  to 
which  they  devote  so  much  hope  and  effort  ultimately  fails  to  meet  the  very  visible 
needs    They  expect  to  receive  appreciation,  to  experience  self-fulfillment,  and  to  enjoy 
community  cohesion  as  a  result  of  their  humanitarian  efforts.  However,  what  they  often 
find  are  harsh  realities  that  evoke  negative  emotional  responses    This  chapter  describes 
the  developmental  stages  of  coping  mechanisms  used  by  HO  personnel  to  deal  with  the 
unexpected,  caustic  by-products  of  humanitananism  that  produce  psychological  distress 
The  first  section  articulates  the  various  mechanisms  of  individual-level  copiniz  used  by 
aid  workers.  The  final  sections  explain  how  the  related  beliefs  and  behaviors  over  time 
form  institutions  to  which  HO  personnel  learn  to  adhere    As  the  organization  evolves, 
these  cultural  institutions  display  a  remarkable  resilience.  This  institutional  resilience, 
and  its  impact  on  organizational  culture  and  structure,  perpetuate  dysfunctional  policy 
and  behavior 
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Aid  Worker  Options:  Exit,  Voice,  Loyalty,  or  Neglect 

The  feelings  of  unfulfilled  purpose,  confusion,  and  powerlessness  felt  by  HO 
personnel  are  dealt  with  in  various  ways,  which  correspond  to  Hirschman's  (1970) 
"exit,  voice,  and  loyalty"  model  explaining  organizational  decline    First,  many  aid 
workers  exit  organizations  at  different  stages  of  tenure  because  of  the  build-up  of 
distress,  unresolved  conflicts,  and  perceived  hopelessness    This  distress  contributes  to 
the  extremely  high  staff  turnover  rates  in  HOs,  especially  at  the  field  level.  The 
perpetual  cycle  of  new  personnel,  many  of  whom  are  young  and  lack  appropriate 
experience  or  training,  inhibits  organizational  memory  and  the  capacity  of  individuals 
and  organizations  to  learn  from  past  experience. 

Second,  some  aid  workers  actively  voice  their  frustrations  in  efforts  to  expose 
organizational  problems  that  need  to  be  solved    Fortunately,  everv  HO  has 
"mavencks."  as  de  Waal  ( 1988)  calls  them,  who  speak  out  against  dysfunctional 
organizational  practices  and  still  avoid  being  sacked  due  to  their  seniority  or 
effectiveness    Many  colleagues  of  these  mavencks  vicariously  support  their  efforts, 
even  though  they  withhold  public  displays  of  approval.  Indeed,  mavericks  serve  an 
important  function  for  the  organization    However,  their  voice  is  usually  countered  with 
various  forms  of  suppressive  action  b>  the  management  authority  because  thev  threaten 
and  embarrass  the  organization    Most  field  personnel  are  in  vulnerable  positions 
because  they  rely  on  short-term  employment  contracts    Thus,  it  usually  is  not  in  their 
interest  to  critically  voice  their  perceptions  of  policy  problems  because  they  fear  losing 
their  jobs  or  being  "blacklisted"  in  the  very  close-knit  humanitarian  industry    A  World 
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Food  Program  Evaluation  Unit  officer  based  in  Rome  told  me  there  are  two  kinds  of 

staff  in  HOs:  "ordinary  people"  and  "stars": 

The  stars  can  get  away  with  a  lot  of  bucking  the  system  and  going 
outside  the  rules  to  get  things  done.  The  rest  of  the  ordinary  people  are 
conservative  and  worried  about  their  jobs.  If  a  field  officer  makes  noise 
and  complains  about  things  too  much,  they  will  get  a  bad  evaluation    So 
it  pays  to  keep  quiet,  unless  you  are  a  star   But  even  stars  fall  after  a 
while. 

Third,  many  HO  personnel  remain  loyal  to  the  organization  (or  the  "cause," 
financial  benefits,  andor  job  security)  and  manage  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  futility 
with  a  conviction  that  "at  least  some  good  is  being  done."  Believing  it  is  better  to  work 
within  the  system  than  not  work  at  all.  loyal  personnel  learn  to  subscribe  to  the 
assumptions  and  values  that  support  organizational  policy,  and  they  accept  the  mvths 
that  sustain  morale  and  prevent  dissent.  They  tend  to  gain  promotions  within  the 
mdustrv  based  not  on  creativity,  but  on  their  policy  conservatism  and  aversion  to  nskv 
innovation  (de  Waal  1988) 

Rusbalt  and  Lowery  (1985)  suggest  adding  to  Hirschmans  classic  framework  a 
fourth  option  for  personnel    They  observe  workers  exercising  the  option  of  neglect  in 
which  individuals  choose  simply  lo  remain  apathetic  to  dysfunctional  organizational 
policies,  doing  their  jobs  without  asking  questions  or  getting  involved  in  identifying 
problems    These  persons  often  become  highly  focused  on  accomplishing  their 
individual  tasks  and  attempt  10  disregard  the  activity  going  on  around  them,  unless  it 
directly  impacts  their  isolated  task    They  are  found  throughout  the  humanitarian 
industry,  accepting  the  constraints  of  their  condition  and  facing  no  better  alternative 
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than  to  shut  down  many  sensory  and  cognitive  processes  to  a  degree  that  allows  them  to 
avoid  responsibility 

Aid  Worker  Coping  Mechanisms 

Those  personnel  who  do  stay  with  the  HO,  through  various  expressions  of 
voice,  loyalty,  or  neglect,  must  leam  to  cope  with  the  resulting  psychological  distress. 
While  a  proper  treatment  of  the  literature  on  "coping"  in  the  discipline  of  psychology 
would  take  us  far  afield,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  unpack  the  concept    In  a  simple 
definition,  coping  refers  to  how  people  deal  with  situations  that  threaten  their 
equilibrium  between  environmental  demands  and  personal  resources  (Aldwin  1994; 
Carpenter  1992)    Regarded  as  leaders  in  the  field  of  coping  research,  Lazarus  and 
Folkman  (1984)  distinguish  between  '■•problem-focused'"  coping,  which  addresses  the 
source  of  the  threat,  and  "emotion-focused"'  coping,  which  addresses  the  distressing 
emotional  results  from  the  threat.  Similarly.  Tallman  et  al  (1993)  distinguish  between 
"coping"  (action  dealing  with  the  emotions)  and  'problem  solving"  (action  dealing  with 
the  source  of  the  threat)    Tallman  and  colleagues  convincingly  argue  that  if  we  do  not 
reserve  coping  solely  for  emotion-focused  behavior,  then  theories  of  problem  solving 
and  decision  making  become  confused 

Another  confounding  issue  is  how  to  classify  "defense  mechanisms."  a  term  that 
lay  persons  (and  psychologists)  often  use  interchangeably  with  "coping  mechanisms- 
Associated  more  with  the  Freudian  psychoanalytical  approach,  defense  mechanisms  are 
psychological  processes  through  which  the  ego  deals  with  internal  conflicts.  Sometimes 
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represented  as  operating  at  a  deeper  psychological  level  than  coping,  defense 
mechanisms  prevent  threats  from  entering  consciousness,  thus  preempting  the  need  for 
coping  because  negative  emotions  and  anxiety  are  unconsciously  subverted.  However, 
many  psychologists  dispute  this  distinction  and  use  both  terms  to  refer  to  the  same 
behaviors.  Freud  summarized  the  vast  range  of  such  processes  in  the  term  "repression  " 
But  it  was  Freud's  daughter.  Anna  Freud,  in  her  classic  1966  work  Ego  and  I  lie 
Mechanisms  of  Defense,  who  disaggregated  her  father's  all-inclusive  term  "repression" 
into  the  categories  used  most  by  psychoanalysts  today    These  categories  include 
projection,  denial,  regression,  displacement,  intellectualization.  reaction  formation. 
aggressor  identification,  and  sublimation. 

The  theoretical  distinctions  among  the  three  concepts-coping  mechanisms, 
problem  solving,  and  defense  mechanisms-are  helpful,  but  in  practical  terms  the 
boundaries  remain  fuzzy,  especially  when  a  researcher  is  trying  to  identify  and 
categorize  behavior  through  participant-observation  methods.  The  problem  is  that  the 
motivations  for  man>  behaviors  are  indeterminable  by  the  observer  without  the  help  of 
labor-intensive  psychological  and  psychoanalytic  methods  (i.e.,  when  is  a  behavior,  such 
as  selective  listening,  a  coping  mechanism  or  a  defense  mechanism'').  Further,  these 
psychological  processes  ma>  occur  simultaneously    For  example,  efforts  to  cope  with 
emotions  do  not  exclude  concurrent  efforts  lo  deal  with  the  problematic  source 
(problem  solving)    In  fact,  dealing  with  emotions  may  be  a  necessary  first  step  in 
problem  solving    Moreover,  individuals  mav  engage  elaborate,  delusionarv  defense 
mechanisms  while  managing  successfully  to  solve  problems    To  further  complicate 
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matters,  they  might  also  be  seen  as  successfully  "coping."  If  psychologists  cannot 
resolve  these  arguments  over  the  ill-defined  concepts  after  decades  of  research,  debate, 
and  writing,  this  dissertation  will  not  provide  the  answer  either.  Recognizing  the  risks  of 
confounding  the  rather  vague  distinctions,  both  terms,  coping  mechanisms  and  defense 
mechanisms,  will  be  used  interchangeably  to  describe  the  range  of  processes  and 
behaviors  that  individuals  use  to  deal  with  psychological  distress 

Some  psychologists,  most  notably  Vaillant  (1977),  recognize  that  defense 
mechanisms  evolve  in  degrees  of  complexity,  maturity,  and  reality  distortion  through 
chronological  stages  as  the  individual  matures.  Aldwin  ( 1994)  notes  that  Vaillant 
"broke  from  traditional  psychoanalytic  theory  in  recognizing  that  the  use  of  defense 
mechanisms  is  not  inherently  pathological  but  serves  to  maintain  ego  integrity  under 
difficult  circumstances"  (Aldwin  1994:89)     Some  defense  mechanisms,  posits  Vaillant. 
can  be  adaptive  and  healthy.  He  arranged  defense  mechanisms  into  four  hierarchical 
categones-projective.  immature,  neurotic,  and  mature-which  represented  a 
developmental  progression  across  a  life  span  or  chronic  threat  situation    The  hierarchy 
is  based  on  a  decreasing  degree  of  reality  distortion  involved  in  the  mechanisms  over 
time. 

Applying  this  logic  to  the  analysis  of  aid  workers.  I  observed  that  their  defense 
mechanisms  tend  to  develop  through  four  identifiable  stages  overwork,  detachment, 
projection,  and  delusion    Like  Vaillant  s  categories,  each  stage  has  multiple  variants  of 
mechanisms  associated  with  it    However,  in  contrast  to  Vaillant,  1  propose  that  in  the 
case  of  chronic  psychological  distress  associated  with  the  realm  of  HO  personnel,  the 
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degree  of  reality  distortion  increases  with  time.  Individuals  do  not  necessarily  progress 
through  the  four  stages  in  order;  they  may  skip  a  stage,  may  move  back  and  forth,  and 
may  spend  a  long  time  in  one  stage  (even  permanence).  The  movement  of  individuals 
between  stages  depends  upon  the  context  and  the  perceived  benefit  gained  bv  a 
particular  mechanism    Generally,  however,  I  observed  that  aid  workers  tend  to  develop 
chronologically,  with  certain  stages  and  mechanisms  becoming  dominant  at  particular 
times.  Certainly,  individuals  were  often  observed  using  mechanisms  associated  with 
stages  other  than  the  one  currently  dominant  for  them,  but  a  definite  partem  of 
evolution  was  evident 

Stage  One:  Overwork 

In  the  first  stage,  aid  workers  often  try  to  overcome  the  psychological  distress  by 
working  even  harder    Surveying  200  returning  British  aid  workers.  Macnair  (1995) 
found  that  half  of  the  respondents  worked  more  than  60  hours  a  week  in  their  last  HO 
posting,  and  27  percent  worked  more  than  70  hours  a  week    Her  respondents  generally 
found  this  satisfactory  because  -that's  what  you  had  gone  to  do"'  and  "there  was  little 
else  to  do"  ( Macnair  1 995 ). 

Overworking  is  related  to  several  factors.  First,  this  coping  mechanism  is 
associated  with  aid  workers  who  seek  to  limit  the  participation  of  colleagues  or  clients  in 
decision  making  and  implementation    Such  individuals  believe  that  the  participation  or 
others  slows  them  down  and  limits  their  individual  productivity    Increased  participation 
is  also  perceived  to  reduce  or  dilute  the  individual  recognition  workers  receive  for  their 
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extra  labors.  Many  individuals  with  particular  personality  types  need  this  public 
recognition;  it  is  often  hard  to  find.  Other  individuals  approach  their  work  with  religious 
convictions  or  want  to  satisfy  a  personal  need  to  "do  penance."   These  people 
discourage  the  participation  of  others  because  they  believe  it  reduces  the  atonement 
benefit  they  may  gain  in  their  efforts  to  right  the  wrongs  of  society    This  practice  of 
hoarding  work  is  widespread    HO  personnel  also  use  work  as  an  escape  from  boredom 
often  experienced  in  field  sites  where  the  options  for  leisure  activity  are  few  and 
monotonous.  A  UNHCR  Programme  Officer  in  Dadaab  reported.  "You  can  find 
people  in  the  office  at  all  hours,  not  really  working,  just  looking  at  the  screen.  Some  are 
there  as  early  as  four  am  with  not  much  to  do.  but  they  still  come."  Macnair's  study 
revealed  that  78  percent  of  respondents  reported  that  there  was  an  organizational  policy 
requiring  leave  and  rest,  but  only  2 1  percent  said  it  was  enforced  (1995:4.6). 

As  a  result  of  this  overwork.  HO  personnel  commonly  experience  stress-induced 
"burnout"  common  in  the  helping  professions    The  clinically  accepted  term  "burnout" 
refers  to  the  physical,  emotional,  and  mental  exhaustion  exhibited  in  a  collection  of 
symptoms  including  physical  illness,  acute  tension,  chronic  fatigue,  sleep  disorders, 
depression,  diminished  coping  capacitv  negativism,  apathy,  inflexibility,  cynicism, 
irritability  and  anger  (Maslach  1982.  Ratliff  1988.  Edelwich  and  Brodsky  1983.  Talbol 
et  al  1 992:  Kutscher  and  Seeland  1 989 1    Bumout  reduces  the  effectiveness  of 
personnel  by  repressing  their  flexibility,  creativity,  and  capacity  for  innovation 
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Stage  Two:  Detachment 

Once  aid  personnel  realize  that  working  18-hour  days  will  not  solve  the  many 
intractable  problems,  they  seek  detachment  from  their  suffering  clients  in  order  to 
reduce  the  level  of  distress  caused  by  their  limited  capacity  to  help  and  the  dissonance 
produced  by  conflicting  policies    Similarly,  Goffman  (1974:202)  draws  attention  to 
individuals'  capacity  to  "disattend,"  in  which  they  withdraw  all  their  attention  and 
awareness  from  conflicting  events  or  cognitions    This  process  is  evidenced  in  HO 
workers  through  many  behaviors 

Aid  workers  reduce  time  spent  directly  interacting  with  clients-the  source  of 
their  distress.  Consequently,  they  make  important  decisions  from  secondary  reports 
instead  of  from  more  accurate,  personal  assessments    For  example,  the  International 
Rescue  Committee's  (IRC)  team  leader  in  kakuma  camp  reported  that  the  IRC  Country 
Director  had  only  been  to  kakuma  once  in  two  years  even  though  it  is  IRC's  lamest 
program  in  Kenya.  The  IRC  Program  Coordinator  had  only  visited  twice.  Field 
workers  love  to  tell  stories  about  such  absent  colleagues    A  UNHCR  Program  Officer 
in  one  of  my  research  sites,  according  to  colleagues,  had  only  left  the  compound  to  visit 
the  camps-the  location  of  the  program  she  was  monitoring-three  times  in  the  eight 
months  since  her  arrival    Although  she  sought  more  control  over  the  multi-million 
dollar  program  she  monitored,  her  colleagues  resisted  until  she  spent  more  time  visiting 
the  sites    Nonetheless,  her  trips  to  the  camps  remained  infrequent 

Many  aid  workers  become  focused  on  paperwork,  believing  that  they  have  seen 
enough  of  the  field  situation,  know  the  problems,  and  can  work  well  enough  from  their 
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desks  in  the  office.  When  they  do  go  for  brief  symbolic  field  visits,  they  are  driven 
through  a  few  carefully  choreographed  sites  and  will  quickly  return  to  headquarters 
The  subsequent  reports  could  have  easily  been  written  from  the  safety  of  the  office,  but 
a  field  visit  is  necessary  to  justify  recommendations  and  conclusions     Other  field-level 
bureaucrats  complain  about  the  piles  of  paperwork  that  prevent  them  from  doing  "real"" 
work,  but  they  often  hide  behind  these  same  piles  to  avoid  confronting  difficult 
interactions  outside  their  offices    In  this  sense,  paperwork  is  an  effective  tool  in 
detachment  mechanisms    One  senior  UNHCR  Social  Services  Officer  noted  the 
tendency  of  aid  workers  to  be  afraid  of  making  mistakes  and  being  blamed  for  policy 
failures:  "We  are  so  caught  up  in  rules  and  regulations  and  paperwork  to  protect 
ourselves,  that  we  miss  the  point  that  we  are  here  to  protect  the  refugees  ' 

Faced  with  conflicts  between  the  formal  policy  of  the  organization  and  the 
reality  of  required  behavior,  field-level  bureaucrats  tend  to  protect  their  own  well-being 
before  following  standard  operating  procedures  or  promoting  established  policy    To 
adapt  to  their  stressful  work  situations  and  the  distance  between  them  and  the  central 
authority,  field-level  bureaucrats  emplov  coping  mechanisms  that  sometimes  cause  them 
to  resort  to  practices  that  may  even  counter  formal  organizational  goals  and  policy. 
Individuals  faced  with  limited  power  to  change  their  environments,  intense  decision- 
making burdens,  incessanl  client  demands,  and  inadequate  resources  may  develop 
"procedures  for  effectively  limiting  clientele  demands  by  making  systems  financially  or 
psychologically  costly  or  irritating  to  use"  (Lipsky  1976:206)    One  former  UNHCR 
Head  of  Sub-Office  in  Kakuma  intentionally  had  all  the  chairs  but  his  removed  from  his 
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office  and  reportedly  joked  to  his  colleagues,  "If  the  refugees  can't  sit  down,  they  don't 
stay  long." 

Although  they  initially  participate  in  a  broad  range  of  tasks,  aid  workers  soon 
learn  to  avoid  accepting  responsibility  for  issues  and  needs  that  fall  outside  their  specific 
job  descriptions    They  less  frequently  volunteer  to  assist  others  in  their  tasks    As  one 
Kenyan  aid  worker  in  the  Rwandan  refugee  camps  in  Goma  said. 

You  have  to  put  on  blinders  and  act  like  a  machine-it's  the  only  way  to 
survive    You  do  your  job  and  don't  look  around.  If  your  job  is  to  build 
a  latnne,  you  don't  think  about  anything  else:  youjust  build  the  best 
latrine  you  can  and  move  on.  That  is  all  you  can  do 

Field-level  bureaucrats  under  stress  tend  to  avoid  dealing  with  problems  of  individual 
clients    As  one  social  services  worker  reported,  "You  have  to  look  at  the  big  picture    If 
I  helped  each  person  individually,  I  would  never  get  anything  done  "  This  may  be  true, 
but  this  attitude  also  helps  workers  excuse  themselves  from  dealing  with  difficult, 
personalized  cases  that  can  increase  their  risk  of  failure  and  distress 

Seeking  social  support,  HO  personnel  tend  to  isolate  themselves  in  the 
compounds  where  they  spend  off-work  hours  and  avoid  interaction  with  refugee  clients 
Many  aid  workers  reported  that  thev  spend  much  of  their  off-duty  time  sleeping  as 
means  of  escape    Describing  the  monotony  and  isolation  faced  in  Dadaab,  one  HO 
worker  reported  that  "most  people  are  just  waiting  to  go  home.  All  their  energy  is 
focused  on  leaving  for  their  next  break    How  can  you  work  if  you  are  always  thinking 
about  leaving''" 
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Often  a  black  humor  about  the  death  and  suffering  of  the  clients  develops 
among  aid  workers  as  they  try  to  bring  levity  to  their  predicament  and  escape  the  harsh 
reality  of  emotionally  disturbing  tasks.  Refugee  life  becomes  the  subject  of  jokes  for 
HO  personnel. 

This  detachment  can  be  an  effective  coping  mechanism,  enabling  workers  to 
complete  tasks  efficiently  without  the  bother  of  external  stressors  and  without  becoming 
overwhelmed  by  the  severity  of  the  situation.  However,  such  workers  often  lose  touch 
with  reality,  fail  to  see  the  broader  perspective  of  their  work,  and  misapply 
organizational  policies    Thus  the  quality  of  decisions  and  actions  is  compromised. 

Stage  Three:  Projection 

In  the  third  stage  of  coping,  personnel  are  no  longer  able  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  ever  present  suffering  that  surrounds  them    To  protect  their  self  esteem,  they 
now  begin  to  rationalize  failure  by  transferring  the  guilt  away  from  themselves  and 
projecting  blame  at  other  factors    The  most  unfortunate  yet  common  response  is  to 
blame  the  aid  recipients  themselves  for  their  predicament,  instead  of  addressing  or 
acknowledging  the  real  source  of  problems  (see  Waldron  1987;  de  Waal  1988) 
Harrell-Bond  (1986.305 )  comments  that  "it  is  alarming  to  observe  that  assistance 
programmes  are  dominated  b>  an  ethos  in  which  the  victims  of  mass  exodus  are  treated 
as  the  villains."  A  controversial,  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  logistics  and 
coordination  of  emergency  aid  to  Rwandan  refugees  supports  this  observation 
Conducted  by  a  21 -member.  UK  Overseas  Development  Administration-funded  team. 
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the  report  noted,  "Indeed,  refugees  are  regarded  by  some  aid  workers  as  the 

'opposition',  there  to  cheat  at  registrations  and  food  distributions  and  to  thwart  agency 

attempts  to  efficiently  and  equitably  organize  their  existence"  (ODI  1995: 116). 

One  administrator  for  Lutheran  World  Federation  in  Kakuma  said  of  refugee  leaders 

with  whom  he  deals: 

They  come  close  to  tears  complaining  of  their  suffering;  but  you  know 
they  are  really  greedy,  self-serving  people.  Visitors  come  and  buy  the 
stories  and  feel  compassionate  towards  these  people   But  when  vou've 
been  here  as  long  as  I  have,  you  see  behind  these  people.  They  are 
being  spoiled.  They  are  bigger  and  better  fed  than  me.  Don't  tell  me 
about  their  suffering  and  traumatization. 

Consequently,  as  Waldron  (1987)  observes,  in  the  perspective  of  many  HO 

staff,  refugees  cease  to  be  people  with  problems;  instead,  refugees  are  the  problem.  HO 

staff  then  focus  their  efforts  on  eliminating  the  organizational  problem  (refugees) 

instead  of  successfully  performing  their  assigned  functions  by  improving  their 

effectiveness  through  innovation  and  creativity.  This  perception  has  contributed  to 

increased  attempts  both  to  prematurely  repatriate  refugees  and  to  prevent  them  from 

fleeing  violence  by  corralling  them  into  so-called  "safe  havens,"  for  example,  in  the 

former  Yugoslavia  and  Rwanda    UNHCR  has  often  been  criticized  for  orchestrating 

illegal  forced  repatriation  of  refugees  back  into  contexts  of  violence  or  into  areas  where 

resources  were  unable  to  support  them    NGOs.  usually  thought  of  as  advocates  for 

human  rights,  now  acquiesce  more  frequently  to  global  politics  that  encourage  forced 

repatriation;  they  even  cooperate  in  illegal  repatriations    The  latest  forced  repatriation  of 

Rwandan  refugees  from  Tanzania  in  1997  is  a  case  in  point,  where  a  colleague  of  mine 
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reported  that  small  planes  chartered  by  one  HO  were  used  to  chase  the  refugees  "like 
deer  back  to  Rwanda."  Their  reasoning  in  these  cases  is  that  proper  care  for  refugees 
became  difficult  and  refugees  became  a  threatening  budgetary  problem  for  HOs  (Crisp 
1984).  Sadly,  the  organizational  solution  often  leads  to  increased  suffering  and  death  for 
many  refugees 

Many  HO  personnel  become  aware  of  their  tendency  to  project  their  frustrations 
onto  their  clients  This  awareness  produces  further  guilt  that  must  be  addressed  Halton 
(1994)  explains: 

In  the  helping  professions,  there  is  a  tendency  to  deny  feelings  of  hatred 
or  rejection  towards  clients  These  feelings  may  be  more  easily  dealt 
with  by  projecting  them  onto  other  groups  or  outside  agencies,  who  then 
can  be  criticized  The  projection  of  feelings  of  badness  outside  the  self 
helps  to  produce  a  state  of  illusory  goodness  and  self-idealization.  This 
black-and-white  mentality  simplifies  complex  issues  and  may  produce  a 
rigid  culture  in  which  growth  is  inhibited  (Halton  1994:14). 

In  this  second  level  of  projection,  aid  workers  are  quick  to  blame  "politics,'"  "the 

superiors."  "the  donors."  "the  bureaucracy."  or  "the  host  government"  for  the  problems 

or  errors    They  point  to  their  powerlessness  to  change  the  system,  and  they  use  this 

excuse  to  justify  their  inaction    While  these  external  constraints  indeed  are  real,  workers 

are  hesitant  to  admit  lhal  their  actions  or  those  of  their  organization  may  have 

contributed  to  policy  failures    It  is  interesting  that  most  personnel  are  quick  to  point  out 

the  errors  of  other  organizations,  while  maintaining  that  their  own  organization  is 

different    Expatriate  staff  frequently  lament  the  "incompetence"  or  "corruption"  of 

local  partner  organizations  and  local  staff  professionals  (who  ironically  often  have  more 
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experience  and  ability  than  foreigners,  despite  being  paid  a  fraction  of  what  foreigners 
make). 

It  would  seem  that  becoming  aware  of  projections  would  make  for  better 
acceptance  of  the  situation  and  would  help  individuals  cope  with  reality    However, 
there  is  a  further  consequence  when  aid  workers  recognize  their  projections 

When  we  recognize  that  our  painful  feelings  come  from  projections,  it  is 
a  natural  response  to  -return'  these  feelings  to  their  source:  'These  are 
your  feelings,  not  mine."  This  readily  gives  rise  to  blaming,  and 
contributes  to  the  ricocheting  of  projections  back  and  forth  across  groups 
and  organizations  (Halton  1994:17). 

This  ricocheting  of  projections  produces  a  volatile  environment  in  which  to  make 

decisions,  communicate  with  other  actors,  and  simply  to  function  appropriately  with  the 

resources  at  hand    This  projection  of  guilt  and  blame  produces  a  host  of  policy 

dysfunctions 


Stage  Four:  Delusion 

Over  time,  projection  of  blame  no  longer  protects  the  ego  and  aid  workers 
discover  ,t  ,s  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  personal  and  organizational  inadequacies 
Then,  in  the  fourth  stage  of  coping  mechanisms,  aid  workers  create  delusions  of  success 
to  give  themselves  a  sense  of  self-worth  and  accomplishment  in  the  midsl  of  personal  or 
organizational  madequacv    The  American  Psychiatric  Association  has  defined  a 
"delusion"  as 

A  false  personal  belief  based  on  incorrect  inference  about  external  realm 
that  ,s  firmly  sustained  despite  what  almost  everyone  else  believes  and   " 
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despite  what  constitutes  incontrovertible  and  obvious  proof  or  evidence 
to  the  contrary  (Kuper  and  Kuper  1996:170). 

Aid  workers  realize  their  powerlessness  to  change  the  problems  of  their  HO,  the 

humanitarian  establishment,  or  their  clients.  Consequently,  they  construct  an  alternative 

reality  of  successful  humanitarian  benevolence,  organizational  accomplishment,  and 

satisfied  client  needs    From  his  work  in  Yemen,  Moms  ( 1991 )  suggests  that  because  so 

much  money  and  energy-  have  been  invested  by  aid  workers  and  their  organizations,  a 

pro/eatsmo,  "a  conviction  of  the  Tightness  of  one's  cause,"  takes  hold    "In  each  project 

there  may  be  a  pendulum  swing  from  despair  towards  flights  of  fancy,  from  abject 

frustration  to  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  developers  and  the  inevitability  of  their 

success"  (Morris  1991:4).  Harrell-Bond  has  noticed  in  western  aid  workers  the 

"convenient  belief  that  people  of  other  cultures  "do  not  suffer  either  phvsical  or 

psychological  pain  in  the  same  way  as  do  'white'  people:  they  are  used  to  death  and 

suffering  and  therefore  no  longer  feel  these  things"  (1986:206)    Such  dehumanization 

is  a  common  mechanism  that  aid  workers  use  to  lessen  their  distress  about  the  unmet 

needs  of  those  under  their  care    A  UNHCR  Social  Services  Officer  in  Dadaab  received 

a  letter  from  a  former  colleague  reassigned  from  an  African  posting  to  Sarajevo    Her 

colleague  described  seeing  the  bodies  and  faces  of  white  Europeans  instead  of  black 

Africans  and  wrote.  "You  don't  know  the  difference  it  makes  to  look  at  the  faces  of 

families  and  see  they  looked  like  rm  brothers  and  sisters  '  She  said  her  colleague 

reported  that  for  the  first  time  he  fully  accepted  that  his  clients  were  real  people. 
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Further,  delusion  is  also  observed  when  aid  workers  perceive  the  urgency  of 

needs  to  be  less  severe  to  justify  the  lack  of  sufficient  resources    In  fact,  the  needs  have 

not  changed-aid  workers  have  simply  adjusted  their  perception  of  the  needs  to  more 

closely  fit  available  resources    This  effort,  both  conscious  and  subconscious,  to 

recalibrate  a  false  supply-demand  equilibrium  sustains  the  illusion  of  personal  and 

organizational  success 

Lipsky  (1976)  notes  another  process  of  delusion  by  "role  redefinition"  through 

which  field-level  bureaucrats  attempt  to  create  a  heroic  image  of  themselves  as  unsung 

heroes 

One  of  the  implications  of  this  role  redefining  may  be  the  disclaiming  of 
responsibility  over  the  results  of  the  work.  It  is  surely  difficult  to 
demand  improvement  in  job  performance  if  workers  are  not  responsible 
for  the  product    Furthermore,  the  claim  of  lack  of  responsibilitv  is  often 
not  falsifiable  unless  illustrations  are  available  of  significantly  more 
successful  performances  under  similar  constraints  (Lipsky  1976:204) 

One  UNHCR  official  in  Dadaab  explained  how  he  copes  with  external  criticism:  "You 

just  fix  it  in  your  mind  that  you  are  doing  the  right  thing  and  a  good  job.  and  you  just 

leam  not  to  listen  to  what  other  people  say  "  This  coping  mechanism  can  be  helpful  in 

dealing  with  external  pressure    Bui  the  negative  effect  is  an  increased  resistance  to  any 

criticism  or  opposing  opinion,  regardless  of  its  validity    Therefore.  HO  staff  protect 

their  egos  through  carefulK  designed  and  meticulously  maintained  constructions  of 

reality  in  which  the\  are  blameless,  justified,  and  heroic.  However,  without  valid, 

constructive  criticism  these  delusional,  self-righteous  stances  remain  unchecked  and 

potentially  dangerous. 
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The  Institutionalization  of  Culture 

This  section  lays  the  foundation  for  the  next  chapter's  move  from  the  individual 
level  to  the  organizational  level.  It  shows  how  the  beliefs  and  behaviors  associated  with 
aid  worker  coping  mechanisms  become  institutionalized  into  organizational  culture    The 
discussion  above  suggested  that  aid  workers  all  face  similar  psychological  distress  and 
therefore  exhibit  similar  beliefs  and  behaviors  in  response    When  manv  aid  workers 
cope  using  similar  mechanisms,  these  cognitions  and  behaviors  become  expected, 
legitimized,  and  normalized  by  other  members  of  the  group   The  patterns  of  behavior 
and  belief  take  on  intrinsic  value  as  the  group  subconsciously  takes  interest  in  preserving 
them  because  they  reinforce  group  solidarity    Over  time,  these  patterns  become 
institutionalized  into  rules,  rituals,  codes  of  conduct,  and  standard  operating  procedures 
As  such,  they  provide  the  tn-level  structure  of  organizational  culture  identified  in 
Chapter  Three:  artifacts,  values,  and  underlying  assumptions. 

These  institutions  serve  many  functions  for  the  organizational  culture    They 
regulate  and  give  meaning  to  the  lives  and  activities  of  actors    They  foster  a  sense  of 
identity  by  defining  the  insider-outsider  boundary  and  criteria  for  membership  and 
authority.  They  uphold  ntuals  that  coalesce  and  celebrate  identity    They  structure  the 
rues  of  passage  through  which  indiv  iduals  gam  legitimation  and  status    They  prov.de 
myths  that  educate  members  about  organizational  origins,  heroes,  ethics,  work 
expectations,  and  missions 
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When  aid  workers  enter  new  positions  or  organizations,  they  usually  face 
increased  cognitive  dissonance  due  to  discrepancies  in  tasks,  methods,  expectations, 
power  structures,  and  personnel  relations.  This  dissonance  can  be  reduced  by  bringing 
previously  held  opinions  into  concert  with  the  roles,  responsibilities,  and  people  involved 
in  the  new  context    We  leam  from  Festinger  (1957)  that  success  by  this  strategy  is 
difficult  unless  an  individual  can  find  others  who  share  the  same  cognitions    "Social 
support  is  particularly  easy  to  obtain,"  notes  Festinger,  "'when  a  rather  large  number  of 
persons  who  associate  together  are  all  in  the  same  situation-that  is,  thev  all  have  the 
same  dissonance  between  cognitions  which  can  be  reduced  in  the  same  manner" 
(1957:192)    Such  asocial  environment  is  typical  of  HOs 

Eager  to  fit  in,  new  aid  workers  leam  from  and  mimic  the  institutional  structures 
already  functioning  in  their  HO  and  others    This  learning  process  involves  trial  and 
error,  socialization,  and  indoctrination,  and  is  facilitated  by  the  interaction  with  the  new 
group  of  colleagues  found  in  that  new  context     The  institutionalized  collective 
knowledge  provides  the  "heuristic  devices"  that  individuals  use  to  solve  new  problems 
and  offers  a  lens  through  which  thev  interpret  information  and  act  in  new  circumstances 
(Tversky  and  Kahneman  1 974)    As  Festinger  sees  it,  "Processes  of  social 
communication  and  social  influence  are,  hence,  inextricably  interwoven  with  processes 
of  creation  and  reduction  of  dissonance"  ( 1957  177)    In  short,  institutions  shape  the 
ways  that  new  individuals  learn  to  think,  behave,  and  cope 

Aid  workers,  however,  are  not  just  passive  recipients  of  institutional 
transmission,  vessels  into  which  culture  and  knowledge  are  poured    Indeed,  institutions 
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shape  individuals,  but  individuals  can  likewise  shape  institutions  through  their  behaviors 
and  experiences.  The  constant  turnover  of  new  aid  workers,  then,  should  be  an 
invigorating  source  of  innovation  and  insight  into  institutional  structures.  Strangely,  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Analysis  reveals  a  perplexing  conundrum:  the  behavior 
patterns  of  new  personnel  moving  through  the  coping  process  tend  to  reinforce  rather 
than  modify  the  existing  cultural  institutions.  Due  to  the  high  staff  turnover  rate,  logic 
would  suggest  the  opposite:  that  HOs  would  be  very  adaptive  and  innovative,  constantly 
evolving  as  new  recruits  provide  fresh  insights  into  policy  and  operations  and  challenge 
the  status  quo    Evidence  indicates,  however,  that  HOs  are  extraordinarily  rigid, 
conservative,  and  defensive.  Aid  workers  come  and  go;  leadership  changes;  but  the 
residue  of  shared  beliefs  and  behaviors  strengthens  the  institutional  framework 

One  explanation  for  this  lack  of  innovation  from  new  aid  workers  relates  to  the 
human  need  for  social  acceptance    Initially,  new  aid  workers  tend  to  lose  respect  for 
their  veteran  colleagues  because  they  disagree  with  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  exhibited 
by  the  veterans,  who  have  become  callous  and  set  in  their  ways.  A  veteran  UNHCR 
Field  Officer  in  Dadaab  lamented.  "There  is  no  oganizational  memory  because  new 
people  don't  listen  to  the  people  with  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  past.  They 
don't  respect  us,  and  then  they  make  the  same  mistakes  wlth  policy  that  we  made  two 
years  ago    1  cannot  understand  it  "  Soon,  however,  new  personnel  mimic  the  very 
same  behaviors  that  they  initially  criticized  as  they  learn  how  to  cope  by  adhering  to  the 
institutions  at  work.  Mosse  (1994)  explains 
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Newcomers  may  be  able  to  see  more  clearly,  but  have  no  license  to 
comment.  By  the  time  they  do,  they  have  either  forgotten  how  to  see,  or 
have  learned  not  to.  They,  too,  require  defending  against  anxieties,  not 
least  the  anxiety  of  upsetting  their  colleagues  (1994:8) 

Mosse's  point  here  is  important:  while  new  aid  workers  tend  to  be  more  able  to  question 

policy  and  behavior,  they  soon  realize  that  their  questioning  upsets  their  colleagues.  In 

doing  so,  they  make  uncomfortable  the  very  people  within  their  "•total  institution""  who 

provide  newcomers  with  crucial  feelings  of  acceptance.  Newcomers  quickly  become 

anxious  about  not  losing  their  prime  source  of  social  support;  therefore,  they 

understandably  become  more  willing  to  accept  the  existing  institutions  even  though  this 

may  challenge  their  previous  ethical  and  moral  codes.  Mosse  warns  that 

membership  of  an  institution  makes  it  harder  to  observe  or  understand 
that  institution  we  become  caught  up  in  the  anxieties  inherent  in  the 
work  and  the  characteristic  institutional  defences  against  those  anxieties 
This  soon  leads  to  shared,  habitual  ways  of  seeing,  and  a  common  failure 
to  question  "holy  writ'  (1994:8) 

New  aid  workers  musl  conform  to  achieve  sought-after  membership  and  comradene 
This  pattern  of  avoiding  criticism  or  questions  in  return  for  membership  supports  the 
self-reproducing  character  of  institutions  that  makes  them  so  remarkablv  durable 

Many  management  strategies  also  contribute  to  the  rigidity  of  cultural  institutions 
and  inhibit  learning  and  innovation    HO  managers  must  deal  with  a  unique  set  of 
administrative  conditions    First.  HO  operations  and  personnel  are  often  dispersed  over 
wide  geographical  areas  making  oversight  difficult    Second,  because  geographically- 
distant  personnel  often  live  among  their  client  populations,  management  perceives  that 
field  workers  tend  to  identify  and  "side"  more  with  their  clients  than  with  their  superiors 
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or  their  organization.  Therefore,  to  maintain  control,  sustain  institutions,  and  prevent 
field  personnel  from  "going  native"  and  being  "captured"  by  the  interests  of  their  clients. 
HO  managers  use  several  classic  strategies  (Kaufman  1960;  Gortner  et  al  1987).  They 
frequently  rotate  staff  to  new  positions,  often  where  they  have  little  or  no  experience  or 
specific  knowledge    Staff  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  make  a  difference.  The  rotation 
policy  within  UNHCR,  for  example,  is  upheld  by  the  perhaps  erroneous  assumption  that 
field  personnel  need  a  more  general  knowledge-base  in  order  to  be  effective,  accordinc 
to  one  senior  UNHCR  Evaluations  Officer.  HOs  also  institutionalize  formal  and 
informal  socialization  processes,  often  formally  facilitated  through  handbooks  and 
training  programs    Further,  they  recruit  "self-selected"  individuals  with  a  similar 
devotion  to  the  goals  and  methods  of  their  organization.  These  self-selected  persons 
more  readily  accept  policy  and  procedures  without  questioning  their  wider  implications 
or  the  assumptions  guiding  their  design    Additionally,  most  HO  personnel  are  hired  on 
short-term  contracts,  so  their  employment  vulnerability  discourages  challenges  to 
authority,  established  policies,  or  questionable  methods  of  implementation.  In  sum, 
while  some  management  strategies  are  instrumental  for  organizational  control,  they  also 
indirectly  channel  the  ways  in  which  new  aid  workers  learn  to  cope.  These  strategies 
limit  the  possibilities  for  innovation,  feedback,  and  learning  that  are  necessary  for 
improvement 

In  conclusion,  the  coping  mechanisms  used  by  aid  workers  collectively  form  an 
intra-  and  m.er-organizaiional  network  of  institutions  and  systems.  The  result  is  indeed 
a  dynamic,  co-dependent,  reciprocally  challenging  evolutionary  process  (individuals 
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shape  institutions  and  vice  versa);  yet  it  has  a  surprising  tendency  to  fortify  institutional 
structures  with  an  increasing  permanence.  Paradoxically,  these  institutions  reinforce 
and  perpetuate  cultural  traits  that  inhibit  innovation  and  organizational  change.  The 
resilience  of  the  institutions  indicates  that  they  are  very  adaptive  to  the  context  of  their 
environment.  In  other  words,  the  institutions  that  survive  in  this  evolutionary  process 
must  provide  instrumental  benefits.  The  next  chapter  focuses  on  this  issue  of 
institutional  "fitness"  as  HOs  adapt  to  their  environment.  It  explains  the  persistence  of 
these  institutions  as  a  result  of  their  functionality  for  the  organizational  purposes  of 
internal  coherence  and  survival  in  the  external  environment.  It  then  demonstrates  how 
these  institutions  affect  organizational  behavior 


CHAPTER  6 

EXPLAINING  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEFENSIVENESS  AND  DELUSION: 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  SURVIVAL  AND  COHERENCE 


This  chapter  integrates  the  components  of  the  increasingly  complex  model 
presented  piece  by  piece  in  the  previous  chapters    Recall  that  the  introduction  chapter 
identified  two  sources  of  HO  institutions:  1 )  individual-level  aid  worker  coping 
mechanisms,  and  2)  organizational-level  requirements  of  market  survival  and  internal 
coherence    We  have  since  learned  about  the  first  source:  how  aid  workers  utilize 
various  coping  mechanisms  to  withstand  psychological  distress  and  reduce  their 
cognitive  dissonance    My  observations  show  that  aid  workers  face  similar  psychological 
distress  and  therefore  exhibit  similar  beliefs  and  behaviors  as  a  result  of  that  distress 
These  behaviors  become  institutionalized  into  organizational  culture  such  that  the  HO 
itself  can  be  said  to  demonstrate  these  behaviors    This  is  not  simply  individual 
characteristics  being  anthropomorphized  onto  the  organizational  level.  If  we  can  accept 
that  "policy"  is  the  organizational-level  equivalent  of -'beliefs  and  behavior"  at  the 
individual  level,  then  we  can  say  that  an  HO  tends  to  "behave"  in  a  given  manner. 
Using  policy,  then,  as  the  indicator  of  organizational  behavior,  the  move  this  chapter 
makes  from  the  individual  to  organizational  level  is  logically  consistent. 

This  chapter  explains  the  second  source  of  HO  institutions:  the  organizational- 
level  dvnamics  of  market  survival  and  internal  coherence.  It  argues  that  the  first  of  two 
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requirements  for  HOs-survival  within  the  humanitarian  industry-produces  institutions 
and  behaviors  that  are  defensive,  as  the  HOs  try  to  protect  themselves  from  their 
threatening  environment.  These  protectionist  policies,  however,  contradict  the  values 
that  HOs  ideally  are  supposed  to  uphold  (e.g.,  altruism,  selflessness,  and  sensitivity  to 
clients)    These  contradictory  institutions,  attitudes,  and  behaviors  produce  dissonance 
not  only  within  individuals,  but  also  within  the  organizational  structure    Aid  workers 
must  deal  not  only  with  the  demands  of  their  external  environment,  but  also  with  the 
dissonance  within  their  organization.  Ironically,  the  institutions  that  ensure 
organizational  survival  foster  a  climate  of  pervasive  dissonance,  which  threatens  the 
HO's  internal  coherence,  the  second  organizational  requirement.    As  a  result,  an 
additional  set  of  institutions  develops  to  preserve  internal  coherence    Among  these 
institutions,  this  discussion  highlights  myths  that  enable  HO  personnel  to  function 
despite  the  confusion  caused  by  contradictory  policv  orientations. 

This  chapter  shows  that  the  defensive  policy  structure  typical  of  HOs  requires 
the  fabrication  of  a  delusional  organizational  culture.  Beginning  with  a  brief  description 
of  the  dynamics  of  the  humanitarian  industry,  it  reviews  the  threats  that  HOs  perceive  in 
their  struggle  for  survival.  Examples  are  presented  that  illustrate  HO  defensive  policy 
structures    The  next  section  explores  the  threats  to  the  internal  coherence  of  HOs     In 
particular,  it  focuses  on  the  dissonance  created  by  defensive  policv  structures  in  HOs 
that  are  openly  committed  to  listening,  learning,  and  adapting  to  the  needs  of  their 
clients    Next,  it  reviews  the  institutions  constructed  to  deal  with  these  dissonance- 
producing  threats  to  coherence    We  leam  that  the  alternative  reality  shared  bv 
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personnel  is  sustained  by  mediatory  myths  and  ceremonial  activities,  which  serve  an 
integral  function  in  HOs'  relationship  with  their  environment.  The  final  section 
discusses  the  effects  these  institutions  have  on  policy  and  behavior  as  it  relates  to 
organizational  evaluation  and  learning 

HO  Survival  in  the  Humanitarian  Industry 

Emergency  assistance  has  become  a  booming  industry.  As  a  general  trend  from 
1989  to  1995,  most  major  donor  countries  have  increased  their  emergency  aid  budgets 
from  less  than  two  percent  to  about  13  percent  of  total  overseas  development  assistance 
(ODAMActionAid  1995).  In  1995  more  than  $8  billion  was  spent  on  providing 
emergency  assistance  to  victims  of  war  and  disaster.  The  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  counted  approximately  1600  NGOs  operating 
out  of  its  24  member  states  in  1980.  By  the  mid-1990s  the  number  had  increased  to  an 
estimated  4600  (Smillie  1995. 258).  Another  indication  that  humanitarian  aid  has  indeed 
become  an  industry  was  the  orchestration  of  "WorldAid  96,"  a  trade  fair  hosted  in 
Geneva  from  September  30  to  October  4.  1 996    WorldAid  96,  the  -international  expo 
and  conference  for  emergency  relief."  invited  commercial  suppliers  to  "promote  new 
processes  and  equipment"  to  representatives  of  HOs,  according  to  an  advertisement 
faxed  to  many  HOs    A  year  before  the  event,  more  than  100  commercial  companies 
trom  25  countries  had  pre-registered  to  display  their  wares:  everything  from  water- 
punfication  systems  and  high-nutnent  biscuits  to  satellite  communication  svstems  and 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles 
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The  humanitarian  industry  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  defense  industry.  The 
actors  involved  in  crucial  decision  making  in  the  defense  industry  (legislators,  lobbyists, 
corporations,  and  bureaucrats)  seek  several  objectives:  1)  the  maintenance  of  the 
capacity  to  project  power  in  foreign  policy;  2)  the  stimulation  of  economic  growth  and 
stability  in  domestic  arenas;  and  3)  the  creation  of  employment  opportunities.  The 
humanitarian  industry  has  similar  objectives   Although  the  humanitarian  industry  is  not 
inextricably  tied  to  the  domestic  economy  of  donor  countries  like  the  defense  industry, 
its  influence  is  growing.  Where  defense  spending  is  shrinking,  causing  layoffs  and 
economic  cutbacks  for  contractors,  key  players  in  the  humanitarian  industry  are 
mobilizing  to  fill  the  gaps    Their  argument  is  convincing:  HOs  fulfill  the  above 
objectives,  but  they  do  so  through  aid  and  good  will,  not  weapons  and  threats    And  like 
the  defense  industry,  the  focus  of  the  humanitarian  industry  is  on  expanding  and 
improving  the  capacity  to  respond,  not  on  actually  using  it.   In  other  words,  both 
industries  emphasize  preparedness  (training,  technological  improvements, 
communications),  but  actual  operational  deployment  is  not  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objectives  (capacity,  economic  growth,  and  employment).  The  results  of  both  industries 
are  similar:  an  economic  boost  accompanied  by  heightened  national  sentiments  of  good 
will  and  self-praise 

Many  influential  actors  in  the  humanitarian  industry  are  now  enjoying  benefits 
from  recent  upsurges  of  trendy  displays  o!  humanitanamsm    Disaster  consultants,  post- 
war reconstruction  companies,  quasi-academic  research  and  training  centers,  and 
university-based  networks,  once  struggling  to  survive  beside  the  more  established  and 
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traditional  development-oriented  initiatives,  are  now  overshadowing  their  "development" 
competitors    Long-  and  short-term  training  courses  for  humanitarian  aid  personnel  are 
emerging  rapidly,  especially  in  Europe.1  And  the  HOs'  expanding  business  also  creates 
economic  opportunities  for  their  headquarters  and  field  enterprises    All  this  indicates 
the  potential  of  the  humanitarian  industry  to  address  many  domestic  political-economic 
concerns,  while  still  managing  to  assist  populations  affected  by  crisis  around  the  world 
Certainly,  strengthening  the  capacity  to  provide  aid  efficiently  and  effectively  is  the 
primary  objective.  However,  actors  in  the  industry  must  admit  that  much  of  their 
activity  is  not  focused  on  the  needs  of  imperiled  populations,  but  on  increasing  their 
competitiveness  in  the  industry    This  competition  produces  policies  and  practices  that 
regularly  conflict  with  the  needs  of  the  client  population. 

HOs  are  often  perceived  as  free  of  the  trappings  of  profit-motivation  because 
they  are  created  to  help  people,  not  to  make  money    If  this  were  true,  it  would  follow 
that  the  motivation  and  ideologies  that  guide  HO  policy  design  should  limit  the  self- 
interested  tendencies  associated  more  with  for-profit  firms    Conventional  wisdom 
suggests  that  HOs  should  be  able  to  provide  aid  more  efficiently  and  ethically.   In  fact. 
HOs  (as  any  other  firm)  have  to  raise  enormous  sums  of  money  to  maintain  operations 


I  participated  in  a  network  of  European  universities  and  scholars  that  was 
strongly  encouraged  bv  the  European  Community  Humanitarian  Office  (ECHO)  and 
the  EU  "Task  Force  for  Human  Resources.  Education,  Training,  and  Youth" 
(TFHRETY)  to  create  a  degree  program  in  international  humanitarian  assistance.  The 
purpose  of  the  Task  Force  is  to  combat  Europe's  rising  unemployment  rate,  especially 
among  youth,  by  creating  opportunities  for  training  and  incorporation  into  the  labor 
force.  ECHO,  the  largest  emergency  aid  donor  in  the  world,  in  turn  has  pressured  its 
implementing  partner  NGOs  to  hire  students  from  this  degree  program  bv  tying  funding 
allocations  to  such  emplovment 
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and  retain  personnel.  Fundraising  slumps,  the  absense  of  interest-generating  disasters, 
or  an  HO's  lack  of  presence  in  a  crisis  situation  can  result  in  rapid  employment 
termination  for  large  numbers  of  aid  workers.  HOs  have  a  rational,  interest-maximizing 
survival  motive,  and  they  employ  the  same  strategies  of  aggressive  competition  for 
survival  and  growth  in  a  market  environment  as  do  profit-making  corporations. 

Each  HO  in  the  humanitarian  industry  survives  off  a  common  pool  of  limited 
donor  resources.  Therefore.  HOs  must  commit  vast  funds  and  energy  to  extract  those 
resources.  Success  in  HO  fundraising  primarily  depends  upon  the  promotion  to  donors 
of  its  image  over  that  of  other  HOs    As  in  other  competitive  markets,  "image  is 
everything."  Since  it  is  very  difficult  for  donors  to  confirm  the  "success"  of  assistance 
programs  because  they  are  usually  in  remote  areas,  they  rely  on  second-hand 
information.  This  information  comes  from  several  sources.  First.  HOs  themselves 
expend  many  resources  on  reporting  their  successes  and  needs  to  their  donors.  Some 
HOs  spend  so  much  money  on  fundraising  campaigns  that  they  distort  their  original 
operational  objectives    This  distortion  can  cause  conflict  between  organizational  units 
or  personnel  who  operate  with  different  values    Ultimately,  various  forms  of  this 
conflict  become  institutionalized  and  cause  dissonance  among  personnel  and  policies 

Second.  HOs  rely  on  the  media  to  spread  the  news  of  their  needs  and  good 
works  (see  Benthall  199?)    Media  coverage  is  also  seen  as  an  independent  validation  of 
the  work  of  HOs.  despite  the  reality  that  the  media  are  somewhat  dependent  upon  the 
information  provided  by  the  HOs  themselves    The  image  of  an  HO  is  boosted 
tremendously  by  interviews  with  HO-identified  field  personnel,  photographs  and  video 
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of  HO  logos  on  tents  or  vehicles,  and  references  to  a  specific  HO  in  news  reports.  In 
seeking  this  potential  image  boost,  HOs  sometimes  get  carried  away.  For  example,  a 
Kenyan  engineer  working  in  Goma  recalled  to  me  that  an  ECHO  representative  once 
flew  to  Goma  for  a  series  of  coordination  meetings  with  local  NGOs,  but  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  walking  around  with  a  roll  of  large,  blue  stickers  emblazoned  with  the 
ECHO  logo,  sticking  them  on  every  piece  of  equipment  he  could  find    Similarly,  during 
the  1984  Ethiopian  famine,  Kent  (1987:101 )  reports  that  HOs  chose  aid  distribution 
sites  in  part  to  maximize  visibility  to  the  donor  network  to  increase  chances  of  funding 
Sites  were  established  on  major  roads  far  from  the  affected  populations  to  make  travel 
more  comfortable  (therefore  more  likely)  for  the  press.  Instead  of  HOs  delivering  aid  to 
the  affected  communities,  vulnerable  populations  are  sometimes  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  community-based  coping  mechanisms  and  walk  long  distances  to  receive  aid 
in  media-friendly  sues    Recognizing  the  negative  effects  of  pursuing  media  coverage, 
Duffield  ( 1994)  calls  for  "'responsible  visibility." 

HOs'  financial  dependence  on  capricious  donors  institutionalizes  a  tension 
between  strategies  designed  to  a)  attract  donors  and  b)  maintain  them.  Such  fundraising 
strategies  employ  two  different  criteria  to  demonstrate  worthiness:  to  atlruci  donors, 
HOs  have  to  demonstrate  need,  but  to  sustain  donor  support,  they  have  to  demonstrate 
achievement.  First.  HOs  typically  appeal  to  public  sympathy  by  projecting  pitiful 
images  of  malnourished  children    Advertising  specialists  produce  expensive  media 
campaigns  designed  to  evoke  guilt  and  pity  in  viewers    Sometimes  called  "selling 
victims,"  this  practice  distorts  reality  and  perpetuates  the  myth  that  people  affected  by  a 
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disaster  or  crisis  are  helpless  and  dependent.  Somewhat  more  constructive,  but  not 
without  controversy,  is  the  increasingly  lucrative  and  widespread  method  of  "child 
sponsorship,"  which  promotes  crisis  victims  as  real  people  to  elicit  donations. 

Alternatively,  to  sustain  donor  support  when  the  "starving  child  approach"  no 
longer  suffices,  HOs  need  to  demonstrate  tangible  achievement  using  different 
strategies    This  is  especially  difficult  when  publicized  inefficiencies  of  humanitarian 
operations  (especially  prolonged  refugee  relief)  make  donors  view  HOs  as  "bottomless 
pits"  of  wasted  funds   Thus,  in  order  to  sustain  funding  and  combat  donor  fatigue.  HOs 
must  display  tangible  evidence  of  sustainable  "success"  that  can  be  photographed  and 
easily  represented  to  donors    However,  the  nature  of  relief  and  emergency  work  makes 
it  difficult  to  have  visible,  permanent  projects    Nonetheless,  HOs  must  often  find  or 
construct  them  for  advertising  purposes,  knowing  the  funds  could  be  better  used 
elsewhere    Ideally,  HOs  should  educate  donors  about  the  long-term,  institutional  needs 
of  communities  and  encourage  investment  in  more  development  projects,  rather  than 
short-term  relief. 

To  maximize  access  to  funds.  HOs  often  move  from  a  comparative  advantage 
strategy  to  one  of  claimed  generalism  to  make  them  eligible  for  funds  from  a  wider 
spectrum  of  donors.  For  example.  NGOs  may  rush  to  claim  expertise  in  hvdro- 
technology  upon  hearing  of  donor  funding  available  for  well-drilling,  even  though  they 
lack  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  area    Instead  of  improving  their  specialized 
capacity.  HOs  are  driven  to  expand  their  image  into  new  sectors,  which  "often  results  in 
agencies  over-extending  their  staff  and  finances"  (Harrell-Bond  1986:87)    HO 
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incapacity  becomes  evident  when  client  populations  suffer  and  coordination  fails 
because  of  ignorantly  managed  and  poorly  provided  services. 

Institutionalized  Defensiveness: 
Survival  Strategy  for  a  Threatening  Environment 

The  above  discussion  demonstrates  that  the  market  environment  of  the 

humanitarian  industry  poses  many  threats  to  HO  survival  and  growth.  Since  their 

survival  is  closely  linked  to  the  maintenance  of  their  image,  each  HO  must  defend  itself 

against  critical  evaluations  or  negative  publicity.  However,  the  nature  of  humanitarian 

operations  makes  this  task  extremely  difficult.  First,  as  suggested  in  Chapter  One.  the 

coveted  image  enhancement  of  the  "CNN  effect"  may  backfire  when  the  media  report 

negatively  about  HO  actions    Indeed,  some  HO  actions  and  policies  are  blatantly 

abhorrent    However,  the  shallow  nature  of  media  analysis  and  their  ignorance  of  the 

complexity  of  humanitarian  operations  causes  problems  for  HOs.  The  media  make 

critical  generalizations  in  an  effort  to  simplify  scenarios  for  easy  consumption  by  the 

mass  public    Unfortunately.  HO  are  often  maligned  by  the  mis-represented  details 

Second.  HOs  often  suffer  when  the  critical  findings  of  evaluators  are  made  public.  The 

HOs'  desire  to  increase  legitimacy  through  the  incorporation  of  independent  social 

scientists  into  evaluation  teams  can  lead  to  unintended,  damaging  results    These 

findings  can  seriously  damage  HO  image  in  the  eyes  of  the  all-important  donors.  Third. 

the  HOs"  fixation  on  image  can.  itself,  become  the  focus  of  critical  accusations    Policies 

designed  for  image  promotion  are  often  revealed  to  clash  with  the  political-correctness 
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touted  for  fundraising  purposes.  Perhaps  most  damaging,  the  image-based  policies  are 
often  shown  to  conflict  with  the  needs  of  the  client  populations,  HOs'  raison  d'etre. 

Significantly,  unlike  market-oriented  firms,  HOs  are  not  significantly  threatened 
by  the  dissatisfaction  of  consumers  (the  affected  populations).  Rather,  HO  survival  is 
more  threatened  by  dissatisfaction  of  donors.  Understandably,  then,  the  resulting 
institutions  make  HOs  more  responsive  to  the  interests,  fashions,  and  perceptions  of 
donors  than  to  the  needs  of  the  affected  populations  (see  Smillie  1985:148-150) 
Unfortunately,  donor  criteria  for  HO  success  (proper  accountability,  swift  and  complete 
expenditure  of  funds,  tangible  construction)  do  not  necessarily  correspond  with  the 
consumers'  values,  expectations,  or  needs.  Consumer  displeasure  often  fails  to  be 
factored  meaningfully  into  analyses  used  by  evaluators  or  donors    As  one  UNHCR 
management  consultant  reported.  "We  work  for  no  other  organization  in  the  political, 
governmental,  or  commercial  world  which  has  such  an  absense  of  mechanisms  for 
determining  citizen  or  consumer  satisfaction"  (KRC  1991 :8)    The  consumers  of  HO 
products  or  services  have  little  means  of  influence  or  recourse  when  aid  is  unsatisfactory 
or  harmful.  Social  service  organizations  operating  in  most  Northern  countries  are 
governed  by  laws,  regulations,  and  licensing  requirements  that  give  clients  rights  to 
appeals  and  make  agencies  transparent  so  public  scrutiny  can  insure  they  uphold 
specified  standards    In  the  South,  however,  the  absence  of  client  protection  and  the 
HOs'  efforts  to  keep  it  that  way  are  characteristic  of  the  humanitarian  industry 

The  power  that  HO  personnel  exercise  over  their  clients  is  reinforced  and 
legitimized  by  several  factors  relating  to  the  nature  of  "the  gift"  (Mauss  1967),  in  this 
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case,  humanitarian  aid.  First,  the  gift  giver  in  any  exchange  relationship  places  the 

recipient  in  a  subordinate  position  in  the  relationship,  intentionally  or  otherwise   The 

recipient  is  considered  morally  wrong  for  questioning  a  gift  or  the  terms  in  which  it  is 

given.  Second,  the  giver's  power  is  legitimized  by  its  implicit  association  with  altruistic 

compassion.  Because  of  their  presumed  benevolent  motives,  HO  personnel  feel 

threatened  and  insulted  by  claims  of  inadequacy,  misconduct,  or  self-interested 

behavior.  As  Waldron  ( 1987:1 )  puts  it,  -'Criticizing  refugee  relief  is  an  effort  likely  to 

produce  much  the  same  response  as,  for  example,  sending  mother's  apple  pie  to  the 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  chemical  analysis."  Indeed,  HO  personnel  rest  quite 

safe  and  comfortably  on  the  moral  high  ground    But  they  often  erroneously  assume  that 

compassion  and  moral  virtue  alone  can  prevent  (or  excuse)  the  problems  that  plague 

their  functioning    Harrell-Bond's  (1986)  critique  of  "compassion"  is  noteworthy 

Western  notions  of  compassion  tend  to  be  inherently  ethnocentric, 
paternalistic,  and  non-professional.  Many  humanitarian  aid  programmes 
fail  for  precisely  these  reasons;  because  the  logic  of  compassion  is 
believed  to  be  morally  right,  it  is  the  reality  which  must  be  wrong  and 
which  must  be  bent  to  conform  to  a  compassionate  template. 
Discussions  of  aid  programmes  conducted  under  the  banner  of 
humanitanamsm  concentrate  therefore  not  on  reasons  for  failures,  but  on 
competing  claims  to  moral  rectitude  ( 1 986:26). 

Caught  in  this  nexus  between  pleasing  donors  and  pleasing  clients,  HOs  must  defend 

their  policies  amidst  a  forum  of  actors  with  sometimes  conflicting  interests    Cognitive 

dissonance  prevails    Development  of  defensive  institutional  structures,  therefore,  is  a 

requirement  for  survival. 
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The  defensive  institutions  result  in  a  conservative,  risk  averse  tendency  in  HO 
personnel    Staff  take  a  prudent,  minimalist  approach  to  policy  design  and 
implementation  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  and  hence  further  criticism.  They  seek 
security  by  adhering  to  standard  operating  procedures  and  formal  communication 
channels    Innovation  increases  the  possibility  for  criticism,  so  HO  personnel  tend  to 
value  the  safety  of  status  quo  over  the  potential  benefits  of  change    Job  insecurity  also 
reinforces  this  conservative  cultural  dynamic    Organizational  conservatism,  however, 
prevents  the  degree  of  innovativeness  and  adaptibility  necessary  for  operating  in  such 
constantly  changing  environments  of  relief  operations. 

Defensiveness  also  arises  in  discussions  of  salary  rates  of  HO  personnel 
Tension  over  salary  rates  contributes  to  the  defensive  culture  for  at  least  two  different 
reasons.  First,  those  HO  personnel  who  are  paid  extremely  well  (particularly  in  UN 
organizations)  must  justify'  their  high  salaries  and  per  diem  rates  to  others  as  well  as  to 
themselves    Faced  with  the  disparity  between  the  poverty  of  their  clients  and  the  size  of 
their  paychecks,  they  become  defensive    Second,  many  HO  personnel  are  not  paid  well 
and  face  job  insecurity  (particular^  in  NGOs)  despite  the  difficult,  thankless  work  they 
do    These  individuals  also  get  defensive  when  people  criticize  their  work  for  which  they 
are  poorly  rewarded    Mam  people  unfamiliar  with  the  industry  mistakenly  associate 
humanitarian  work  with  volunteensm  and  are  disturbed  by  aid  workers  reaping  benefits 
from  employment  in  the  sometimes  lucrative  industry    Aid  workers  assume  defensive 
postures  to  fend  off  complaints  and  accusations  of  such  people 
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The  defensiveness  displayed  by  HO  personnel  over  time  becomes 
institutionalized  into  structures  that  shape  the  way  organizations  relate  to  their 
environment  But  we  should  note  Scheid-Cook's  (1992)  fascinating  argument 
(following  Weick  1977;  1979)  that  the  environment  and  the  organization  are  not.  in 
fact,  separate  entities    She  observes  a  process  of  enactment,  "whereby  the  environment 
is  actively  constructed,  existing  within  the  constructions  of  organizational  members 
rather  than  outside  the  organization  in  the  form  of  an  external  constraint"  (1992:541) 
She  shows  that  the  enacted  environment  is  not  simply  perception,  rather  "enactment  is 
action,  it  is  construction,"  and  it  "focuses  analysis  on  the  ways  in  which  organizational 
members  select,  manipulate,  andor  ignore  information"  (ibid.)    Therefore,  if 
organizations  themselves  create  the  information  to  which  they  respond,  concludes 
Scheid-Cook.  then  the  enacted  environment  "is  hence  properlv  conceived  as  an 
organizational  output,  rather  than  an  organizational  input"  (ibid.).  Czamiawska 
( 1 997.3 )  agrees:  "The  environment  is  not  a  preexisting  set  of  problems  to  which  an 
organism,  or  an  organization,  must  find  solutions;  the  problems  were  created  by  the 
organisms  or  organizations  in  the  first  place  " 

Of  course,  there  are  "real"  environmental  threats  that  any  objective  observer 
could  identify-  and  distinguish    Nonetheless,  many  of  the  threatening  characteristics  of 
the  HO  environment  are  actually  projections  of  enacted  internal  processes  onto  external 
actors  and  environmental  factors    Roberts  ( 1994)  has  studied  functioning  in  types  of 
organizations  "where  the  task  pursued  by  a  group  is  more  the  meeting  of  members 
internal  needs  than  the  work-task  for  which  it  was  called  into  being."  HOs  are  such 
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organizations,  as  a  UNHCR  Field  Officer  in  Dadaab  confirmed:  "UNHCR  is  geared 
toward  internal  objectives,  not  external  objectives,"  and  he  said  this  bias  is  at  the  root  of 
its  problems.  "1  am  tired  of  the  constant  conflict  between  coherence  and  contradiction," 
he  reported.  Roberts  suggests  that  the  characteristic  fear  and  even  hatred  of  external 
reality  in  such  organizations  "is  associated  with  an  absense  of  scientific  curiosity  about 
the  group's  effectiveness,  an  inability  to  think,  learn  from  experience,  or  adapt  to 
change,  and  is  most  likely  to  dominate  when  there  is  anxiety  about  survival"  (Roberts 
1994:1 12).  As  we  have  seen,  such  charactenstics  are  typical  of  HOs.  To  these  internal 
needs  and  processes,  we  now  turn. 

Institutionalized  Delusion:  Managing  Threats  to  Internal  Coherence 

Reflecting  again  on  Schein's  conception  of  organizational  culture,  two 
fundamental  tasks  confront  organizations:  1 )  survival  in  the  external  environment,  and 
2 )  internal  coherence    The  section  above  explained  the  problems  associated  with 
survival.  The  second  task  is  no  less  important  or  difficult  because,  in  order  for  an 
organization  to  equip  itself  for  survival,  it  must  engineer  a  coherence  among  its  various 
structural  units,  functions,  and  individuals    HOs  need  to  maintain  a  distinct  identity  and 
esprit  de  corps  to  ensure  that  the  non-material  incentives  are  sustained  for  morale  and 
productivity.   However,  the  centrifugal  force  in  HOs  can  be  quite  strong.   Personnel  are 
scattered  across  the  earth  in  multiple  program  sues  that  often  compete  for  the  same 
resources    HOs  often  must  endure  the  conflict  between  fundraising  staff  and 
operational  staff  who  may  operate  with  different  values  (Campbell  1987)    Perhaps  the 
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most  significant  problem  is  the  inherent  conflict  between  the  characterization  of  HOs  as 
both  benevolent  and  selfless  on  one  hand,  and  fiercely  defensive  and  interest- 
maximizing  on  the  other.  This  tension  causes  problems  not  only  in  policy  making,  but 
also  in  individual  staff  as  they  try  to  make  decisions  and  justify  their  actions  using 
different  sets  of  often  conflicting  criteria    Both  for-profit  and  non-profit  organizations 
have  multiple  objectives  that  sometimes  pull  them  in  opposite  directions    On  one  hand, 
for  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  market-oriented,  for-profit  businesses  to  engage  in 
charitable,  pro  bono  work.  Although  such  engagement  can  result  in  internal  conflicts, 
the  internal  consistency  of  businesses  is  not  threatened  by  charitable  actions  because 
personnel  ultimately  know  their  primary  concern  is  to  make  profits.  In  fact,  such 
benevolent  acts  (usually  done  for  public  relations)  can  even  boost  morale    On  the  other 
hand.  HOs.  who  focus  primarily  on  helping  others,  also  have  the  basic  organizational 
motivation  to  compete  and  survive.  Market  competition  and  strategies  for  defense 
against  external  threats,  however,  undermine  the  internal  coherence  of  HOs  because 
these  strategies  generally  conflict  with  the  needs  of  their  clients.  In  short,  the  morale 
and  internal  coherence  of  HOs  is  threatened  much  more  significantlv  than  that  of  for- 
profit  firms,  and  the  collective  efforts  to  mediate  the  resulting  tension  produce 
institutions  that  significantly  shape  organizational  culture. 

Chapter  Five  concluded  with  the  argument  that  individual  coping  mechanisms 
can  become  institutionalized  at  the  organizational  level    The  final  stage  of  individual- 
level  coping  was  the  set  of  behaviors  collectively  called  "delusion."  Recall  that  a 
delusion  is  a  resolutely  sustained  belief  based  on  an  incorrect  interpretation  of  "reality" 
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that  ignores  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary  and  counters  what  almost  everyone  else 
believes  (Kuper  and  Kuper  1 996: 1 70)   In  a  somewhat  less  negative  light,  a  delusion 
can  also  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  self-justify  anomalous  or  discordant  experiences 
that  produce  psychological  distress    A  delusion  is  a  form  of  structured  self-deception 
that  is  instrumental  in  reducing  psychological  distress    When  manv  individuals  within  a 
common  social  context  experience  similar  forms  of  psychological  distress  and  cope  with 
them  in  similar  ways  (described  in  Chapter  Five),  a  dynamic  of  collective  self-deception 
emerges.  Sometimes  the  resilience  of  the  collective  delusions  is  heightened  when  their 
validity  is  challenged  by  contrary  evidence  or  opinions    Thus,  through  the  struggles  of 
aid  workers  to  maintain  faith  in  the  coherence  of  their  organization  and  the  validity  of  its 
policies,  the  entire  HO  develops  a  culture  characterized  by  organizational  delusion  : 

Over  time,  this  collective  delusion  is  reinforced  and  becomes  institutionalized 
into  many  forms.  Myths  are  among  the  most  pervasive  of  these  forms  of  collective 
delusion    Communities,  cultures,  and  organizations  formulate  many  types  of  myths 
with  multiple  functions  that  serve  to  explain  the  unknown,  coalesce  identity,  and  give 
meaning  to  events  and  actions    Myths  of  origin  and  descent,  mvths  of  heroes  or 
personalities,  myths  of  outsiders,  and  myths  of  caution  and  comfort  all  shape  how 
individuals  think  about  themselves,  their  social  structure,  and  their  place  in  it. 

In  organizations  operaling  with  rather  severe  dissonance,  we  find  the  operation 
of  ■'mediatory  myths'"  that  enable  personnel  to  'get  on"  with  their  work  in  spite  of  the 


Keep  in  mind  that  the  use  of  the  terms  "myth"  and  "delusion"  is  not  meant  to 
be  derogatory,  rather,  these  are  analytic  terms  used  by  psychologists  and  other  social 
scientists  to  describe  and  explain  behavior,  not  to  criticize  it. 
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various  dilemmas  arising  from  institutional  contradictions  between  expectation  and 

reality  (Abravanel  1983;  Scheid-Cook  1988)    Scheid-Cook  (1988.163)  explains  that 

often 

an  internal  dialectic  exists  between  various  social  prescriptions  for  what 
the  organization  is  expected  to  accomplish  and  technical  prescriptions  for 
what  it  realistically  can  accomplish.  Mediatory  myths  allow 
organizational  members  to  perform  activities  despite  the  bifurcation 
between  what  should  be  done  (the  fundamental )  and  what  can  be  done 
(the  operative). 

These  "mediatory  myths"  become  encoded  into  organizational  culture  through  language, 

written  and  oral  histories,  patterns  of  communication,  and  ritual  practices  (Kets  de  Vries 

and  Miller  1984a)    In  the  case  of  HOs,  a  predominant  myth  is  one  of  organizational 

proficiency  and  policy  success,  designed  to  mediate  the  distress  resulting  from  the 

pervasive  inadequacy  of  their  humanitarian  efforts.  This  myth  is  more  than  a  public 

relations  strategy  to  promote  a  favorable  image  through  the  media    The  function  of  the 

myth  goes  much  deeper  because  it  is  constructed  by  HO  personnel  to  justifv  their 

actions  and  those  of  their  organization  not  just  to  the  public,  but  also  to  themselves. 

Organizational  Structure  ,4s  Myth  and  Ceremony 

It  has  been  argued  that  organizations  structurally  reflect  socially  constructed 
reality  (Berger  and  Luckmann  1966).  and  reality  in  HOs  is  characterized  by  collective 
delusions  supported  by  myths    Therefore,  we  can  argue  that  institutional  structures  of 
HOs  do  not  simply  have  mvths.  rather,  they  arc  myths.  In  this  sense,  myths  constructed 
by  social  reality  over  time  become  institutionalized  as  formal  structure.  Insight  for  this 
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argument  is  provided  by  an  innovative  analysis  by  Meyer  and  Rowan  ( 1 99 1 ).  They 

analyze  organizations  that  depend  for  survival  upon  a  high  degree  of '"isomorphism"  (or 

"fit")  with  their  environment,  meaning  that  their  formal  structures  "dramatically  reflect 

the  myths  of  their  institutional  environments  instead  of  the  demands  of  their  work 

activities"  (1991 :41 ).  Such  "highly  institutionalized  organizations"  are  those  whose 

function  and  place  in  society  have  become  ritualized  and  "infusefd]  with  value  bevond 

the  technical  requirements  of  the  task  at  hand"  (Selznick  1957:17)    HOs  are  such 

organizations  in  that  they  have  been  given  value  not  as  much  by  their  effective  provision 

of  assistance  as  by  their  provision  of  an  institutionalized  outlet  for  the  good  will  that 

people  feel  compelled  to  project  and  celebrate.  To  be  clear,  this  is  not  to  say  thev  are 

inherently  ineffective    But  they  are  judged  and  survive  not  on  their  effectiveness,  but  on 

how  well  their  presented  image  and  function  -1115"'  with  the  institutions  ingrained  in  the 

socially  constructed  reality  of  their  environment 

Seeing  organizational  behavior  from  this  perspective,  we  can  answer  more 

effectively  questions  thai  observers  of  HOs  pose  consistently.  Van  Ufford  (1987) 

focuses  his  edited  volume  on  such  questions 

Why  are  consullanls  hired  and  is  research  of  the  effects  of  programmes 
and  projects  advocated  when  results  are  not  used  to  improve  policy- 
making'1 Whv  is  the  ostensible  action  often  more  important  than  the 
action  itselT  What  explains  whv  ihe  rapid  change  in  development  goals 
and  fashions  is  so  much  more  spectacular  than  development  change  as 
such''  (1987  19) 

Some  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  are  found  in  the  fact  that  organizations  that 

celebrate  institutionalized  myths,  such  as  HOs.  differ  in  structure  and  function  from 
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those  that  focus  on  efficiency.  As  Meyer  and  Rowan  note,  "What  legitimates 
institutionalized  organizations,  enabling  them  to  appear  useful  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
technical  validation,  is  the  confidence  and  good  faith  of  their  internal  participants  and 
their  external  constituents"  ( 1991 :58).  HOs,  unlike  other  organizations,  are  not  required 
to  earn  validation  through  independently  verifiable  criteria    In  fact,  they  are  afforded 
legitimacy  simply  because  they  fit  well  with  the  social  institutions  of  humanitariamsm 
People  generally  want  to  support  HOs.  Therefore,  HOs  simply  must  maintain  this 
automatic  legitimacy-a  much  easier  task 

The  maintenance  of  legitimacy  requires  HOs  to  uphold  the  elements  of 
"confidence  and  good  faith  "  Doing  so  includes  practicing  rituals  associated  with 
celebrating  institutionalized  myths    It  might  be  assumed  that  HOs  hide  the  existence  of 
their  myths.  On  the  contrary,  HOs  must  outwardly  celebrate  their  myths  to  make  them 
function.  However,  they  must  perform  the  difficult  task  of  celebrating  the  myths,  while 
simultaneously  denying  that  they  are,  in  fact,  myths.   Indeed,  by  prioritizing  mvth- 
celebrating  activities  over  demonstrated  efficiency,  HOs  can  be  extremely  effective  in 
maintaining  and  even  boosting  morale,  legitimacy,  and  prospects  for  survival  over  time 
"Legitimation,"  according  to  Scheid-Cook  ( 1992:540),  "need  not  be  based  on  the 
evaluation  of  organizational  outputs  or  products,  but  can  also  depend  upon  ritual 
activities  and  the  management  of  meanings  within  organizations  so  that  the  organization 
complies,  or  appears  to  complv,  with  institutional  demands."  Indeed,  manv  HO 
policies,  pronouncements,  and  promises  are  made  despite  the  understanding  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  be  realized    Yet  their  public  announcement  is  necessary  to  sustain  the 
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celebration  of  myths  of  success  and  contrived  humanitarian  pride  necessary  for 
organizational  morale  and  image-dependent  fundraising 

Repatriation  programs  are  excellent  examples  of  such  ceremonial  celebration.  In 
Dadaab  in  1996, 1  observed  the  repatriation  to  Somalia  of  650  of  the  more  than 
1 10,000  refugees  over  six  days    Although  the  numbers  were  negligible,  all  HOs  but  one 
were  represented  at  the  airstrip  where  the  Somalis  were  gathered  next  to  the  C-130 
aircraft  waiting  to  take  them  home    High-level  HO  personnel  especially  wanted  to  help. 
Senior  UNHCR  staff  earned  filthy  jerry  cans  and  dilapidated  burlap  bags  filled  with  the 
essential  belongings  of  the  refugees    Aid  workers  repeatedly  climbed  on  and  off  the 
plane,  "checking"  on  things.  The  head  of  CARE's  Dadaab  operation  also  participated 
in  such  kindly  gestures  that  must  have  amused  and  confused  the  refugees  who  had 
seldom  seen  him  outside  a  Land  Cruiser    He  stood  at  the  plane's  door,  holding  the  frail 
arms  of"  refugees  as  they  climbed  the  stairs.  On  another  day,  while  the  refugees  looked 
on.  he  helped  load  their  baggage  into  the  giant  cargo  hold.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
the  CARE  leader  was  uncaring;  rather  that  such  actions  in  other,  day-to-day  realms 
would  be  deemed  by  HO  personnel  as  inefficient  uses  of  time  and  "beneath"  the  role  of 
field  executive    Officially,  he  had  no  pan  in  the  reparation,  except  to  ensure  thai 
trucks  were  dispatched  to  collect  the  refugees    Yet  he  was  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
commotion,  visibly  feeling  good  about  himself,  the  activity,  and  the  display  of  kindness 
Again,  this  is  nol  fake  behavior    But  it  highlights  the  fact  that  such  symbolic  rituals 
serve  to  boost  morale  and  feelings  of  accomplishment,  in  spite  of  their  overall 
insignificance  or  inefficacy.  When  the  plane  roared  off  the  airstrip  into  the  sky  each 
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day,  HO  staff  cheered  and  waved  their  arms  in  the  air.  Such  ceremonial  events  are  not 
frequent,  so  people  must  make  the  most  out  of  them.  As  one  UNHCR  Field  Officer  in 
Dadaab  reported,  repatriation  programs  are  the  activities  that  get  staff  most  excited: 
"We  hate  to  see  [the  refugees]  coming,  but  we  sure  love  to  see  them  go."  Such  myth- 
celebrating  activities  focus  attention  on  success,  give  cause  for  reflecting  on  the  goal  of 
the  organizational  effort,  and  break  the  pattern  of  routine  activity 

Other  ceremonial  events  that  serve  similar  purposes  of  myth  celebration  are 
carefully  orchestrated  public  meetings  and  ■■successful"  visits  by  dignitaries.  One  of  the 
UNHCR  Field  Officers  in  Dadaab  proudly  told  me  of  one  such  "successful"  meeting 
she  arranged  for  dignitaries.  The  UNHCR  Resident  Representative  and  the  British 
High  Commissioner  flew  to  Dadaab  and  were  given  a  carefully  choreographed  tour  of 
the  Field  Officers  camp    This  officer  had  rehearsed  the  meeting  by  gathering  the 
leaders  together  beforehand  and  telling  them  they  could  not  ask  questions  of  an 
individual  nature,  only  questions  about  the  needs  of  the  community  as  a  whole    She 
told  them  to  prepare  "appropriate"  questions  for  the  officials  and  submit  them  for  prior 
review.  The  refugees  drafted  the  list,  and  she  gave  it  to  the  visitors  before  the  meeting 
so  they  could  prepare  the  answers    In  the  meeting  the  refugee  elders  read  the  questions 
in  order,  and  one  by  one  they  were  answered  by  the  forewarned  dignitaries    The  Field 
Officer  said  the  meeting  was  very  successful  "because  there  was  no  dialogue    The 
refugees  read  their  questions,  the  Representative  and  the  Commissioner  gave  their 
responses,  and  that  was  that."  When  I  suggested  that  the  meeting  failed  to  produce 
meaningful  dialogue  because  it  was  controlled,  she  responded:  "Everyone  got  what  they 
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wanted."  Most  of  all,  the  Field  Officer  got  a  quick,  smooth  meeting  without  any 
dialogue,  which  might  have  led  to  confrontation,  tainting  the  myth-celebration  ritual 
Living  with  myths,  however,  is  not  always  easy.  Meyer  and  Rowan  show  that 
such  highly  institutionalized  organizations  often  are  confronted  with  "structural 
inconsistencies"  that  cause  problems  with  functioning.  First,  problems  arise  when 
"technical  activities  and  demands  for  efficiency  create  conflicts  and  inconsistencies  in  an 
institutionalized  organization's  efforts  to  conform  to  the  ceremonial  rules  of  production" 
(1991:55).  The  second  source  of  conflict  is  the  inconsistency  among  the  myths  and 
institutionalized  elements  within  an  organization.  Meyer  and  Rowan  explain: 
institutional  environments  are  often  pluralistic. ..and  societies  promulgate  sharply 
inconsistent  myths.  As  a  result,  organizations  in  search  of  external  support  and  stability 
incorporate  all  sorts  of  incompatible  structural  elements"  (1991:56)    For  example,  on 
one  hand,  HOs  often  lament  the  incapacity  of  state  institutions  to  provide  protection  and 
assistance  to  citizens,  especially  in  times  of  crisis.  Consequently,  they  generally  profess 
a  commitment  to  institution-building  for  sustainable  development  under  stable  state 
governance.  On  the  other  hand.  HOs  go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  interacting  with  state 
bureaucracies  in  the  host  countries    Unfortunately.  HO  policies  designed  to  elude  the 
state  often  undermine  the  very  institutions  needed  for  development    These  two 
conflicting  policy  orientations  originate  from  inconsistent  HO  myths    Adhering  to  both 
seems  contradictory,  but  ironically  it  enables  the  HO  to  survive 

Highly  institutionalized  organizations,  therefore,  must  struggle  to  accomplish  two 
main  tasks  (Meyer  and  Rowan  1991 ).  First,  they  must  link  the  requirements  of 
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ceremonial  elements  to  the  performance  of  technical  activities    Second,  they  must  link 
inconsistent  ceremonial  elements  to  each  other   These  tasks  require  many  strategies 
Activities  are  performed  beyond  managerial  purview.  Tasks  are  delegated  to 
'"professionals,"  whose  standards,  credentials,  and  methods  are  beyond  question    Goals 
are  made  ambiguous  or  vacuous  to  mask  inconsistencies  so  that  "success"  can  be 
defined  and  readily  achieved    Integration  of  institutionalized  structures  is  avoided  so 
inconsistencies  do  not  become  problematic  issues  that  threaten  the  myths    Evaluation  is 
ceremonial ized  so  failures  are  concealed  and  participants  save  their  reputation.  Human 
relations  are  made  very  important  so  that  their  social  adhesive  properties  can  hold 
together  otherwise  incompatible  institutions  and  structures    Thus,  personnel  work  out 
technical  interdependences  through  informal,  unsanctioned  methods  to  maintain  proper 
organizational  functioning  and  avoid  public  scrutiny.  Also,  aid  workers  go  to  great 
lengths  to  cover  the  errors  of  their  co-workers  and  their  organization.  As  Mever  and 
Rowan  (1991:58)  suggest.  "Assuring  that  individual  participants  maintain  face  sustains 
confidence  in  the  organization  and  ultimately  reinforces  confidence  in  the  mvths  that 
rationalize  the  organization's  existence  " 

Field  Reporting  Procedures 

The  procedures  used  b\  HOs  for  reporting  information  from  the  field  to 
headquarters  or  donors  are  designed  to  protect  the  institutions  that  sustain  HOs    HOs 
often  demand  a  rigid  format  for  field  reporting  procedures    The  format  makes  the 
reports  easier  to  write  and  process,  but  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  report  negative 
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information.  Strict  guidelines  require  field  workers  to  use  quantitative  indicators  of 

progress  or  to  fit  vast  amounts  of  qualitative  information  into  very  small  spaces 

Formats  and  headquarters'  expectations  generally  allow  little  room  for  free  expression 

of  opinions.  One  UNHCR  Social  Service  Officer  lamented  about  the  lack  of  freedom 

of  thought  and  direct  dissent  within  the  organization  hierarchv: 

You  cannot  change  UNHCR  because  it  is  the  system  Policy  will  not  be 
changed  at  the  field  level  because  no  one  listens  to  us  Change  can  only 
come  from  the  top  But  they  should  listen  to  us  more  and  send  people  to 
find  out  the  needs. 

When  field  staff  do  express  their  opinions,  middle  managers  often  suppress  or  "filter" 

information,  staff  requests,  and  client  conditions  if  reports  are  too  negative  or  require 

action  that  is  either  impossible  or  undesirable  (Kent  1987:151 ).  Morris  (1992:5)  agrees: 

As  reports  from  the  field  circulate  upwards  through  the  hierarchies  of  aid 
agencies  they  can  become  shorn  of  even  the  most  veiled  disquiet.... 
Discordant  reports,  rejecting  the  jargon  and  the  conventional  mould, 
may  be  buried  at  the  bottom  of  filing  cabinets,  dismissed  as  non- 
objective  pique,  and  not  shown  to  new  recruits 

Significantly,  informants  indicated  that  Information  flow  from  field  to  headquarters 

perhaps  suffers  most  from  \c//-censorship.  not  a  conspiratorial  process  of  filtration  by 

superiors    Field  staff  try  to  second-guess  their  superiors  as  to  what  information  will  be 

acted  upon  or  allowed  to  pass  through    The  field  staff  then  strategically  tone  down  their 

reports  believing  thai  reports  musi  be    acceptable"  for  any  action  to  take  place.  At  work 

here  is  a  psychological  game  thai  creates  an  element  of  deception  and  mistrust  in  the 

communication  and  culture  of  HOs 
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The  Uses  of  Language  ,4s  Activity  in  II  Os 

We  now  understand  how  many  activities  in  HOs  are  performed  to  increase  not 

efficiency,  but  legitimacy.  In  fact,  HOs  engage  in  many  inefficient  activities  because 

they  are  consistent  with  profession-endorsed  standards,  trendy  approaches,  or 

conventional  wisdom    The  action,  not  the  product,  is  what  is  evaluated.  In  manv  cases, 

the  legitimizing  "action"  may  simply  mean  that  personnel  adopt  different  language  and 

terminology  to  communicate  with  each  other  and  the  outside  world    In  fact,  using 

different  language  often  can  achieve  the  same  effect  of  boosted  legitimacy,  image,  and 

funding  without  enduring  the  difficulty  of  actually  changing  practice  or  policy.  From 

his  analysis  of  the  language  used  in  the  helping  professions.  Edelman  (1974)  notes  the 

function  of  professional  terms  used  by  such  organizations: 

Regardless  of  the  arbitrariness  or  technical  unreliability  of  professional 
terms,  their  political  utility  is  manifest,  they  marshal  popular  support  for 
professional  discretion,  concentrating  public  attention  upon  procedures 
and  rationalizing  in  advance  any  failures  of  the  procedures  to  achieve 
their  formal  objectives  (Edelman  1974:299). 

This  perspective  helps  explain  why  HOs  are  quick  to  adopt  the  humanitarian  and 

development  fashions    For  example.  HO  staff  quickly  employ  the  trendy  jargon  of  the 

industry,  such  as  empowerment,  participatory  development,  and  communitv-based 

approaches  that  are  used  bv  popular,  trend-setting  aid  fashion  designers.   In  fact,  most 

aid  workers  do  not  have  the  contextual  or  academic  background  to  know  the  debates 

oui  of  which  these  terms  emerge    Thev  are  largely  unaware  of  the  merits  and 

limitations  of  many  ofthese  terms,  concepts,  and  approaches  because  they  have  not 

been  exposed  to  the  healthv  debates  or  critical  analysis.  While  HO  programs  may  not 
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have  changed,  the  titles  and  descriptions  have  assumed  the  language  of  the  day.  In  sum, 
the  legitimacy  of  HOs  and  their  personnel  is  fortified  if  they  can  "talk  the  talk"  and 
incorporate  such  language  into  descriptions  of  programs  for  outside  image  maintenance 
HOs  also  use  special  language  to  communicate  and  perpetuate  the  organizational 
mediatory  myths    Staff  use  jargon  that  portrays  reality  in  a  more  favorable  light 
Evoking  an  Orwellian  theme  in  his  study  of  development  discourse,  Ferguson  (1990) 
calls  this  language  usage  "dev-speak."  This  intentional  obfuscation,  indeed 
transformation,  of  reality  is  done  for  several  reasons:  to  generate  "good  press";  to 
maintain  or  justify  funding;  and  to  perpetuate  the  internal  myths  of  efficacy, 
accomplishment,  and  humanitarian  morality    For  example,  hoes  and  seeds  given  to 
drought-affected  populations  are  called  "self-sufficiency  packages,"  implying  that  self- 
sufficiency  can  be  neatly  packaged  and  effectively  delivered.  Made  to  sound  blissfully 
inviting,  "corridors  of  tranquility"  are  actually  the  landmined  areas  where  warring 
factions  tentatively  agree  to  halt  (or  at  least  slow )  the  ambushing  of  convoys  and 
murdering  of  HO  personnel  "Safe  havens"  are  the  UN-designated  areas  where  refugees 
are  corralled  and  hopelessly  "protected"  bv  ill-mandated  UN  "peace-keepers,"  despite 
the  atrocities  commined  there,  as  occurred,  for  example,  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  in 
mam  cases,  the  creation  of  such  safe-havens  has  simply  formed  bigger  and  better 
targets  for  belligerent  artillery  or  promoted  ethnic  concentration  camps.  Cutting  or 
eliminating  food  rations  to  encourage  refugees  to  evacuate  a  region  becomes  "voluntary 
repatriation."  The  unpredictable  delivery  schedules  of  insufficient  commodities 
becomes  World  Food  Programmes  "food  pipeline."  giving  the  impression  of  a  high 
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volume  and  consistency  of  food  flowing  from  a  tap.  To  justify  the  lack  of  assistance 
they  provide,  HOs  often  claim  to  be  preventing  the  "dependency  syndrome"  (Karadawi 
1 983 ),  or  they  cite  their  effort  to  stimulate  "self-reliance"  (Keen  1 992 : 1 1 ). 

Another  notable  example  of  the  way  language  and  terminology  are  used  to 
present  a  favorable,  if  distorted,  image  to  the  public  is  found  in  UNHCR's  (1996)  Stale 
of  the  World's  Refugees.  The  report  is  commendable  in  its  survey  of  the  global 
phenomenon  and  coverage  of  key  issues  faced  by  refugees  and  those  canng  for  them 
The  irony,  however,  is  found  in  the  chapter  titles,  which  imply  the  key  activities  of 
UNHCR:  "Protecting  Human  Rights,"  "Keeping  the  Peace,"  "Promoting 
Development,"  and  "•Managing  Migration."  Although  the  titles  indicate  vital 
components  of  the  tasks  of  the  global  community,  none  of  these  tasks  falls  under 
I  'h'HC  R  's  mandate  '  In  fact,  each  task  has  an  entirely  separate  UN  organization 
mandated  for  its  focus  (UN  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights;  UN  Peacekeeping 
Forces.  UN  Development  Programme:  and  the  International  Organization  for 
Migration)    Yet  UNHCR  presents  the  deceptive  image  that  it  actually  does  al!  of  these 
things  so  that  it  can  sustain  the  myth  that  it  is  more  effective,  important,  and 
comprehensive  than  its  restrictive  mandate  allows  it  to  be    This  myth  is  essential  to  both 
its  survival  and  internal  coherence 


'  This  observation  was  made  by  Arthur  Helton  at  a  conference  of  the 
International  Association  for  the  Study  of  Forced  Migration  in  Eldoret,  Kenya  in  April 
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Myths,  Ceremony,  and  Evaluation 

The  defensive  policy  structures  within  HOs'  culture  of  delusion  produce 
institutions  that  shape  the  methods  of  policy  analysis  used  for  design  and  evaluation  of 
programs   Evaluation  practices,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  organizational  activity, 
reveal  the  underlying  dynamics  created  by  the  myths  and  efforts  to  protect  them    In 
most  organizational  contexts,  evaluation  makes  people  nervous  and  apprehensive  and  is 
perceived  as  a  threat    Evaluators  are  seen  more  often  as  judges  than  facilitators    This  is 
unfortunate  because  evaluation  is  an  essential  component  of  the  policy  process,  one  that 
often  determines  the  viability  of  the  entire  organization.  Ideally,  the  goals  of  evaluation 
are  to  learn,  to  improve,  and  to  improve  learning  so  that  HOs  can  prevent  unacceptable 
practice  and  assure  minimum  standards  of  service  and  operation   A  spirit  of  curiosity, 
not  judgement  should  be  fostered    In  this  sense,  evaluation  should  be  approached  as  an 
educational  intervention. 

The  key  observation  is  that  HOs  engage  in  evaluation  with  distinctly  different 
goals  and  methods  than  do  for-profit  firms.  Most  organizations  use  evaluation  to 
illuminate  both  successes  and  problems,  learn  from  findings,  and  change  practice 
accordingly  so  that  their  product  or  service  is  improved.  Their  survival  depends  on  the 
quality  of  their  end  product  or  service    HOs.  too.  engage  in  evaluation  with  some  of  the 
same  objectives.   However,  in  general.  HOs  consider  evaluation  as  a  potential  threat  to 
legitimacy  that  must  be  handled  very  carefully    As  revealed  above  with  Meyer  and 
Rowans  insight,  they  are  judged  not  by  their  product  or  service,  but  by  their  image  and 
fit  with  their  institutional  environment    They  are  not  accountable  to  the.r  consumers; 
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they  are  accountable  to  their  donors.  The  only  way  donors  really  know  of  HO 

problems  is  through  evaluation  reports.  Therefore,  HOs  perceive  they  have  more  to 

lose  than  gain  from  evaluation. 

Evaluation  and  inspection  are  public  assertions  of  societal  control  which 
violate  the  assumption  that  everyone  is  acting  with  competence  and  in 
good  faith    Violating  this  assumption  lowers  morale  and  confidence 
Thus,  evaluation  and  inspection  undermine  the  ceremonial  aspects  of 
organizations  (Meyer  and  Rowan  1991:59) 

Therefore,  to  avoid  the  potential  damage  caused  by  evaluation's  violation  of  good  faith, 
sometimes  evaluation  itself  is  transformed  into  a  ceremonial  action  by  HOs.  This 
ceremonialism  is  designed  to  boost  the  legitimacy  of  the  HOs  by  demonstrating 
conformity  to  the  institutions  of  their  environment  that  hold  that  evaluation  is  necessary. 

One  example  of  ceremonial  evaluation  that  I  observed  was  Oxfam's  evaluation 
process  of  their  program  in  Ikafe  settlement  in  northern  Uganda    Two  headquarters- 
based  •'review  facilitators"  traveled  to  -facilitate"  the  •'community-based"  evaluation. 
Frustrated  by  the  results,  they  admitted  to  generating  most  of  the  information 
themselves  at  the  end  of  the  process  and  presenting  it  to  the  refugee  participants  for 
their  approval.  In  fact,  they  said  the  refugees  asked  them  to  do  this  because  they  were 
tired  of  the  process    The  two    facilitators"  joked  that  it  was  really  "facipulation" 
(combination  of  facilitation  and  manipulation),  and  said  they  knew  the  answers  and 
policy  objectives  before  they  came    In  our  discussions  after  each  day  of  meetings,  one 
frustrated  Ugandan  Oxfam  manager  in  Ikafe  kept  repeating  to  me  that  "we're  not 
learning  anything  new  thai  we  didn't  know  months  ago."  Although  I  was  denied  access 
to  these  public  evaluations,  the  summary  issues  displayed  on  charts  and  discussed  by  the 
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participants  in  the  only  evaluation  meeting  I  was  allowed  to  observe  were  classic, 
predictable  issues.  Most  of  their  final  recommendations  were  out  of  the  control  of  the 
stakeholders  present  at  the  meeting  and  beyond  the  capacity  of  even  Oxfam  to  change. 
Clearly,  they  spent  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  conducting  the  evaluation  when  most 
Oxfam  participants  already  knew  the  answers  to  the  questions  the  institutions  required 
them  to  ask    Yet  the  displayed  action  generated  sufficient  social  capital  with  which  to 
buy  legitimacy  among  the  stakeholders 

There  is  a  significant  trade-off  between  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such  a 
participatory  evaluation  process,  which  is  often  more  ceremonial  than  participatory    It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  people  to  raise  awareness  and  facilitate  informed  discourse 
about  important  issues  among  their  communities    But  it  also  raises  false  expectations 
among  participants  that  issues  important  to  them  can  and  will  be  even  addressed/1  True, 
it  is  the  process  that  is  important,  but  HOs  often  delude  themselves  that  they  actually  use 
this  information  to  make  significant  policy  changes    It  is  political  show;  not  policv 
making 

There  is  a  definite  sense  thai  HO  personnel  are  deluding  themselves  with 
evaluation  rituals  In  some  eases  however.  HO  personnel  do  not  even  care  about 
evaluations  because  even  ihe  ceremonial  value  has  diminished    For  example,  while  I 


4  I  asked  the  Oxfam  "facilitators-  their  comments  on  my  description  of  Oxfam 

as  a    thinking  organization  "  One  responded  by  presenting  the  problem  of  thinkimi  too 
much  and  no,  being  able  to  effectively  use  that  generated  knowledge.  Thev  questioned 
whether  their  thinking  actual!,  translates  at  the  end  of  the  dav  to  better,  more  effective 
programming    They  also  suggested  that  HO  personnel  make  themselves  feel  good  bv 
thinking,  but  actually  cam  on  implementing  the  set  practices 
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researched  in  East  Africa,  the  entire  UNHCR  organization  was  in  the  process  of 
conducting  a  long  management  evaluation  with  the  help  of  a  high-profile  management 
consultant  firm  using  the  "Delphi"  approach.  The  Dadaab  officer  coordinating  the 
evaluation  reported  that  the  staff  there  were  very  pessimistic  about  this  process  and  did 
not  contribute  much  energy  into  conducting  the  self-evaluation.  She  said  most  people 
did  not  care  about  the  evaluation  because  they  were  confident  it  would  not  make  any 
difference.  Her  colleague  in  the  Nairobi  office  shared  this  apathy:  "Geneva  [UNHCR 
headquarters]  is  going  to  do  what  it  wants  regardless  of  what  we  think." 

Whether  evaluation  is  celebrated  or  ignored  by  personnel,  the  methodology  used 
for  evaluation  in  and  by  HOs  is  shaped  by  the  institutions  that  sustain  organizational 
cohesion  and  survival    In  efforts  to  increase  their  isomorphism  with  institutions  found  in 
the  market  environment.  HOs  sometimes  are  forced  to  use  inappropriate  methodology 
in  policy  making  and  evaluation    For  example,  to  appear  more  "professional"  like  their 
tor-profit  cousins,  mam  HOs  integrate  rationalistic  mechanisms  for  policy  design  and 
evaluation.  They  have  learned  that  this  appeals  to  donors  who  are  rooted  in  the 
regulatory  and  accounting  modes  of  operation  found  in  government  or  business  realms. 
To  gain  legitimacy,  HOs  try  to  ••fit"  with  the  institutional  environment  of  their  donors. 
However,  the  donor  institutions  and  requirements  of  accountability  are  often  unsuitable 
for  the  institutional  environment  of  the  HO  context    In  th.s  sense,  evaluation  sometimes 
drives  policy  in  that  a  project  or  program  is  chosen  not  because  it  is  best  for  the  affected 
populations,  but  because  it  is  easy  to  evaluate  for  donor  satisfaction 
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If  HOs  perceive  their  objectives  in  terms  of  "social  services,"  then  there  are 
relatively  easy  indicators  of  success  (numbers  of  people  served,  quantities  distributed. 
satisfaction  standards,  etc).  Such  indicators  tend  to  please  the  number-focused  donors. 
But  if  HOs  view  objectives  as  "social  change,"  a  more  risky  approach  that  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate  to  donors,  then  evaluation  mechanisms  must  be  re-designed.  The 
dynamics  of  social  change  often  lead  to  results  that  do  not  fit  donor  expectations 
Further,  the  kinds  of  indicators  necessary  for  such  evaluation  are  much  more  difficult  to 
formulate.  For  example,  how  does  an  HO  measure  such  popular  yet  illusory  objectives 
as  participation,  institutional  development,  capacity  building,  self-reliance,  tolerance, 
diversity,  dignity,  or  democracy0  Marsden  and  Oakley  (1990)  argue  that  evaluation  in 
humanitarian  and  development  programs  is  a  "continuous  negotiation  of  objectives." 
Thus,  the  idea  of  establishing  distinct,  pre-determined  objectives  or  indicators  has  little 
value 

HOs  increasingly  are  incorporating  terminology  employed  by  the  business  world 
because  it  gives  them  the  appearance  of  greater  business  savvy  and  professionalism 
Again,  -talking  the  talk"  and  using  the  tools  associated  with  an  already  legitimized  set  of 
institutions  provides  HOs  easy  access  to  credibility  that  sometimes  is  undeserved 
Writing  about  the  effects  of  foreign  aid  and  HOs  in  Lesotho.  Ferguson  ( 1990)  illustrates 
thai  'development'  discourse  typicallv  involves  not  only  special  terms,  but  a  distinctive 
style  of  reasoning,  implicitly  (and  perhaps  unconsciously)  reasoning  backward  from  the 
necessarv  conclusions.,  to  the  premises  required  to  generate  those  conclusions" 
( 1990.259-60).  This  "backward  reasoning"  accurately  describes  the  mis-uses  of  the 
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widely-accepted  methods  of  cost-benefit  analysis  (CBA)  used  for  decision  making  and 
evaluation  by  many  organizations.  Unfortunately,  however,  HOs  often  use  CBA  not  to 
make  the  best  decisions,  but  to  legitimize  previously-made  actions  regardless  of  their 
objective  merits.  Since  conclusions  can  be  manipulated  easily  with  CBA  methodologx , 
HO  policy  analysts  become  skilled  at  "window-dressing"  unsound,  political  decisions 
with  supposedly  objective  criteria  and  technical  jargon  (Rondinelli  1993:8:  Chambers 
1993:81 ).  This  window-dressing  is  important,  especially  because  the  HO  staff 
themselves  begin  to  believe  in  the  mythical  righteousness  of  the  conclusions.  Referring 
to  his  observation  that  UNHCR's  methods  of  policy  analysis  are  shaped  by  myths,  Pitt 
( 1986)  observes: 

Once  this  mythology  is  established,  the  programme  can  be  spelled  out  in 
detail  complete  with  computerized  budget  lines  and  a  manual  of 
management  procedures      That  goals  are  utopic  or  even  that  facts  are 
demonstrably  false  seems  to  make  little  difference  to  the  mvtholoev 
(1986:28-29). 

If  HOs  use  this  sort  of  backward  reasoning  to  justify  actions,  especially  ones  made  in 

the  name  of  humanitananism.  the  potential  for  error  and  inappropriate  action  is  obvious 

Even  so,  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  important  to  myth  maintenance 

Another  perspective  on  what  drives  evaluation  methodology  in  HOs  is  provided 

by  Macknll  (1996)    He  conducted  a  social  psychological  analysis  of  characteristics  of 

work  with  refugees  and  asylum-seekers  at  a  center  run  by  the  Danish  Red  Cross    He 

found  that  evaluation  of  everyday  activities  a.  the  center  were  based  on  three  criteria. 

"the  number  of  refugees  who  benefited  from  a  particular  activity:  the  visibility  of  an 

activity  and  the  degree  in  which  it  created  an  image  of  happy  refugees,  and  the  degree 
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to  which  an  activity  created  peace  and  quiet"  (1996:2 1 ).  He  concluded,  "With  these 
methods,  activities  were  evaluated  based  on  the  recognition  they  offered  the  refugee 
worker  in  charge,  rather  than  being  based  on  the  degree  to  which  they  served  the 
interests  of  the  residents"  ( 1996:21 ).  If  value  is  placed  on  quiet  refugees,  then  it  is 
unlikely  that  refugee  concerns  were  factored  into  the  evaluation  process.  In  sum- 
evaluation  was  based  on  the  image-enhancing  properties  that  are  necessarv  for  the 
perpetuation  of  organizational  delusion 

To  be  sure,  HOs  often  commission  external  reports  and  evaluations    HOs  often 
lack  the  administrative  capacity  and  analytical  talent  to  carry  out  such  analyses 
themselves    And  hiring  external  evaluators  also  gives  the  appearance  of  openness 
However,  from  her  extensive  experience  as  a  consultant  who  watched  HOs  hire  multiple 
consultants  while  failing  to  link  their  research,  Epstein  (1987)  notices  that 

development  bureaucracies  often  prefer  to  soothe'  their  guilty 
conscience  about  the  ineffectiveness  of  many  of  their  developmental 
programmes  by  engaging  one  'expert'  consultant  after  another,  rather 
than  to  knuckle  down  to  the  much  harder  task  of  improving  their 
operational  practices    The  multiple  consultants  relieve  the  internal 
pressures  being  placed  on  the  developmental  personnel  from  within  the 
bureaucracy  (Epstein  1987:208). 

She  observes  the  common  understanding  that  organizations  value  the  stack  of  reports  on 

the  shelves  for  their  myth-sustaining  properties,  but  they  fail  to  actually  use  the  data  or 

recommendations  to  make  policy  changes    Furthermore,  high-profile  consultant 

researchers  are  often  selected  according  lo  their  history  of  favorable  reports    Many  of 

the  unfavorable  reports  are  never  distributed  beyond  the  executive  level  or  are  "buried  " 

The  critical  findings  that  do  find  their  way  out  into  public  forums  are  frequently 
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dismissed  as  biased  slander  and  are  ridiculed.  The  UN  agencies"  reaction  to  the 
massive,  multi-donor  1995  evaluation  report  on  Rwandan  relief  operations  is  a  case  in 
point   According  to  one  WFP  Evaluations  Officer,  "UN  agencies  were  furious,"  and 
they  demanded  that  it  be  rewritten  and  many  sections  cut  completely. 

Evaluation  in  most  organizations  takes  place  at  several  levels    But  in  HOs, 
evaluation  is  focused  primarily  on  the  outcomes  of  specific  projects  or  programs  at  the 
field  level  rather  than  a  concerted  effort  to  question  overall  organizational  objectives  and 
methods    This  myopic  approach  produces  rather  limited  feedback  to  HOs,  especially 
since  the  learning  gained  from  the  individual  projects  often  fails  to  be  synthesized  and 
incorporated.  As  one  observer  of  evaluations  says  about  organizational  learning  in 
UNHCR,  "20  years'  experience  is  one  year's  experience  20  times"  (Gorman  1985:73). 
He  likely  would  also  conclude  that  experience  in  20  operations  around  the  world  is  onh 
experience  in  one  operation  20  times. 


CHAPTER  7 

THE  LIMITS  OF  HO  COORDINATION: 

INSTITUTIONAL  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  SURVIVAL 

AND  COLLECTIVE  ACTION 


The  Logic  of  Coordination 

Humanitarian  organizations  collectively  constitute  a  community  of  actors 
ostensibly  focused  on  common  normative  goals  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  the 
sustainable  recovery  of  affected  populations,  and  the  strengthening  of  local  institutions 
to  reduce  future  vulnerability.  In  humanitarian  crises,  each  HO  contributes  its 
specialized  resources  to  reaching  these  common  goals,  while  also  pursuing  independent 
agendas    Among  many  tasks.  HOs  must  conduct  assessment  missions,  negotiate  with 
state  and  local  governments,  arrange  for  transportation,  collect  information,  write  and 
submit  funding  proposals  to  donors,  communicate  with  and  organize  affected 
populations,  and  establish  registration  and  distribution  procedures.  However,  the 
summed  transaction  costs  of  pursuing  independent  actions  is  extreme.  These 
transaction  costs  decrease  operational  efficiency  in  securing  the  two  resources  on  which 
HO  survival  depends  access  to  affected  populations  and  donor  funds.  Thus,  the  most 
apparently  logical  strategy  would  be  to  voluntarily  coordinate  action  and  resources  at 
multiple  levels  to  increase  efficiency  and  effectiveness  by  I )  reducing  waste  of  money, 
material,  effort,  and  time.  2 )  avoiding  duplication  of  tasks  and  program  redundancy,  and 
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3)  complementing  and  strengthening  already  existing  programs  and  institutions   In 
theory,  collective  action  in  the  form  of  coordination  mechanisms  would  reduce  the 
costs:  information  could  be  shared,  labor  could  be  divided,  and  donor  resources  would 
be  more  accessible  because  of  increased  efficiency.  Collective  appeals  for  funding 
would  reduce  the  aggravation  and  burden  on  the  donors,  making  them  more  willing  to 
sustain  the  flow  of  resources    A  coordinated  HO  response  would  reduce  the  chaos  that 
often  prevails  in  humanitarian  operations    A  product  of  the  gold-rush  stvle  behavior 
associated  with  competitively  staking  claims  to  resources,  this  chaos  has  led  donors  to 
require  increasingly  restrictive  accounting  procedures    Moreover,  the  competitive  rush 
for  access  to  crisis-affected  areas  has  also  led  to  more  restrictive  institutions  limiting  that 
access    In  sum.  coordination  would  improve  working  conditions  and  chances  for 
operational  success  for  all 

Indeed,  much  lip  service  has  been  paid  to  the  ideal  of  coordination,  and,  in 
official  statements  at  least,  HOs  usually  present  the  image  of  working  in  harmony  with 
their  partners    In  reality,  however,  HO  interaction  is  far  from  harmonious    In  fact,  the 
lack  of  coordination  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  humanitarian  operations  fall  short 
of  their  objectives.  This  chapter  argues  that  HO  coordination  efforts  fail  principally 
because  the  institutions  of  HO  culture  conflict  with  the  institutions  necessary  to  sustain 
collective  action    The  operational  dynamic  within  this  community  of  HOs  constitutes  a 
collective  action  dilemma  for  the  management  of  the  public  goods  necessary  for  their 
survival    Using  an  interest-based  model  of  explanation,  this  discussion  attempts  to  cut 
through  the  idealistic,  image-enhancing  rhetoric  of  HOs  to  understand  why  coordination 
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is  so  difficult.  Based  on  the  institutional  dynamics  associated  with  the  drive  for 
organizational  survival,  the  chapter  shows  that  HOs  perceive  coordination  to  threaten 
their  interests.  Only  after  understanding  the  nature  of  such  interests  and  institutions  can 
solutions  be  developed  to  address  the  problems  inherent  in  coordinating  relief 
operations 

Up  to  now,  the  concepts  involved  with  collective  action  and  common  properrv 
have  not  been  applied  adequately  to  the  HO  context.  This  analysis  may  reveal  some 
new  perspectives  through  which  to  investigate  the  dynamics  of  HO  coordination.  The 
chapter  proceeds  by  first  outlining  the  operational  context  of  coordination  in  the 
"humanitarian  regime  "  The  definitions  of  coordination  and  the  different  operational 
levels  are  reviewed    Second,  it  introduces  some  important  common  propertv  concepts, 
and  it  adapts  Oakerson's  ( 1992)  framework  to  the  analysis  of  the  physical  attributes  of 
the  unique  resources  managed  by  HOs    Third,  it  briefly  outlines  the  institutional  limits 
of  coordination  and  their  effect  on  strategies  and  patterns  of  HO  interaction    Fourth, 
the  chapter  evaluates  the  decision  making  arrangements  that  could  promote  positive 
outcomes  and  consequences  of  coordination. 

The  Humanitarian  Regime 

The  context  of  humanitarian  aid  involves  a  complex  and  constantly  chanszinn 
environment  of  international  and  interorganizational  rules  and  expectations  that  govern 
the  behavior  of  actors  involved  in  the  humanitarian  industry     As  discussed  in  Chapter 
Two.  these  actors  include  NGOs,  IGOs,  states,  donor  organizations,  and  (unfortunately. 
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to  a  lesser  extent)  groups  within  the  affected  population.  Some  have  referred  to  this  as 
the  "international  relief  system"  (Borton  1 993 )    Others,  notably  Kent  ( 1 987),  prefer  to 
use  "network"  to  "system"  because  "the  latter  implies  an  overall  coherence,  whereas  the 
reality  is  often  that  of  autonomous  organizations  functioning  without  reference  to,  and 
often  in  competition  with,  each  other"  (Borton  1993:200).  For  good  reasons.  1  choose 
to  affix  yet  another  label  to  describe  this  interactive  framework  of  humanitarian 
assistance-the  humanitarian  "regime."  By  using  the  term  "regime."  we  are  better 
equipped  with  an  established  set  of  concepts,  theory,  and  lexicon  with  which  to  describe 
and  explain  the  complexity  of  this  realm  '  Furthermore,  a  regime  is  a  collection  of 
institutions,  the  theoretical  focus  of  this  study    As  not  to  belabor  the  discussion  by 
reviewing  the  regime  literature.  I  simply  define  the  "humanitarian  regime"  as  the  set  of 
roles,  norms,  laws,  precedents,  agreements,  conventions,  and  mandates  that  both 
empower  and  restrict  the  behavior  of  participating  actors    A  collection  of  international 
laws  and  conventions  (e.g.,  concerning  refugees  and  migration,  war  and  humanitarian 
intervention,  and  human  rights)  has  been  crucial  to  this  regime  (Macalister-Smith  1985) 
Perhaps  more  evident  is  the  language  and  practice  of  the  actors'  commensurate 
operational  strategies,  recognized  relationships,  and  agreed-upon  division  of  labor 
Within  these  guidelines,  the  actors  operate  lo  preserve  and  promote  their  interests  while 
trying  to  achieve  some  common  objectives,  not  all  of  which  we  can  call  --humanitarian  " 


1  For  review  of  the  concepts  and  debates  of  regime  theory,  see  Young  (1980) 
Krasner  ( 1 982:  1 983 ):  Haggard  and  Simmons  ( 1 987). 
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Regimes  are  in  a  constant  state  of  implicit  and  explicit  renegotiation  as  interests 
and  values  are  redefined,  power  resources  are  mobilized  and  exchanged,  contextual 
factors  change,  and  norms  are  challenged  by  extraordinary  case  variations  [see  Haggard 
and  Simmons  (1987)  for  discussion  of  regime  change  in  international  relations  theory] 
In  the  case  of  the  humanitarian  regime,  this  process  of  evolution  has  seen  quite  rapid 
changes  in  the  last  decade  as  a  result  of  several  factors:  1 )  the  proliferation  of  new 
actors  (primarily  NGOs);  2)  the  increased  occurrence  of  major  humanitarian  crises2:  3) 
the  involvement  of  UN-sanctioned,  multi-national  military  forces  in  humanitarian  action; 
and  4)  the  increased  academic  research  and  discourse  on  humanitarian  interventions, 
which  has  challenged  previous  models  of  relief 

Among  the  actors  in  the  humanitarian  regime,  there  remains  a  general  lack  of 
agreement  on  what  coordination  is  and  how  it  can  be  achieved   Coordination  can  be 
viewed  as  "pooling  resources."  "information  sharing."  or  simply  "staying  out  of  each 
other's  way."  There  can  be  varying  degrees  of  coordination,  which  can  be 
accomplished  through  multiple  configurations  of  both  formal  and  informal  institutional 
structures    Many  HOs  do  not  wish  to  see  coordination  specifically  defined  and 
articulated.  Indeed,  ambiguity  can  be  useful  because  it  allows  for  multiple 
interpretations  to  suit  different  contexts  and  groups  of  actors.  A  single,  absolute 
definition  should  not  be  the  aim    However,  the  lack  of  definition  can  complicate 


■  One  empirical  question  deserving  investigation  is  this  Has  there  actually  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  situations  requiring  external  assistance''  Or  is  the  increase 
merely  in  the  number  of  situations  where  the  humanitarian  regime  has  chosen  in  respond; 
that  is.  only  when  the  international  community  via  the  media  has  defined  the  situation  a 
"'disaster"''  (see  Benthall  1993.  Rotberg  and  Weiss  1996) 
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relationships  and  negotiations  over  decision-making  arrangements  in  practice.  Without 
defined  and  accepted  operational  rules  in  use,  HOs  have  no  institutional  structure 
through  which  to  relate,  which  increases  the  likelihood  of  independent  action  that 
jeopardizes  the  sustainability  of  the  resource. 

Inherent  in  coordination  is  the  issue  of  power    HOs  are  usually  threatened  b\ 
the  thought  of  additional  external  control  of  their  independence  (on  top  of  their  donors) 
Yet  they  must  relinquish  some  autonomy  to  the  coordinator  and  abide  by  collectivelv 
established  rules  in  order  for  resources  to  be  sustained  and  transaction  costs  reduced 
The  HOs  must  be  convinced  that  although  the  structure  may  not  function  properlv  (or 
in  their  interest)  at  all  times,  they  will  benefit  overall  by  participating    Therefore, 
successful  coordination  designs  must  build  upon  the  incentive  structures  found  in  the 
environment.  Further,  successful  coordination  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  good 
relations  and  the  building  of  trust  among  participating  HOs,  and  the  mutual 
understanding  that  coordination  is  a  positive-sum  gain. 

As  a  basic  foundation  for  any  definition,  effective  HO  coordination  involves  the 
necessity  of  participating  actors  consensually  giving  some  responsibility  and  authority  to 
a  coordinating  bod\    This  bod>  can  be  an  agency,  an  individual,  or  a  group  of  HO 
representatives    The  HOs  give  authority  to  this  body  to  influence  their  actions  for 
mutual  benefit  and  increased  effectiveness  and  efficiency    Each  HO  must  remain 
accountable  to  some  degree  to  the  coordinating  body  and  agree  to  be  sanctioned  for 
noncompliance  to  rules  or  expectations  (by  exclusion  from  operational  areas  or  financial 
support)    Recognizing  the  comparative  advantages  and  relative  capacities  among  HOs, 
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the  coordinating  body  may  utilize  various  methods,  independently  or  collectively,  to 
maximize  efficiency   These  methods  fall  into  two  categories:  1 )  dividing  activities 
among  the  specialized  actors  (e.g.,  nutrition,  water,  transport,  registration,  medical 
services,  or  sanitation);  or  2)  assigning  them  specific  geographic  areas  or  operational 
levels  in  which  to  operate    Fairness  must  be  shown  by  the  coordinators  if  the  institution 
is  to  be  legitimized  and  sustained;  however,  what  is  fair  may  not  always  be  most 
effective  for  the  attainment  of  the  objectives    Therefore,  a  balance  must  be  found  for 
the  institution  to  survive. 

The  Levels  of  Coordination 

In  practice,  coordination  within  the  humanitarian  regime  occurs  at  the 
international,  national,  and  field  lesels    At  the  international  level,  the  UN  Department 
of  Humanitarian  Affairs  (DHA)  has  been  given  the  assignment  of  coordinating  the 
diverse  action  of  the  UN  specialized  agencies  and  major  NGOs    However,  until  it  is 
given  adequate  authority  or  funding  to  fulfil  its  responsibility,  other  HOs  can  ignore  it  as 
a  weak  competitor  for  scarce  resources  and  power  and  will  not  respect  its  authority    In 
fact.  UN  Secretary  General  Kofi  Annans  current  UN  reform  proposal  includes  the 
elimination  of  DHA    Also  a!  the  international  level  are  many  permanent  coalitions  of 
NGOs  that  coordinate  member  NG(  Is  and  liaise  with  the  UN  svstem  (e.g..  International 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies.  InlerAction.  and  Eurostep) 

At  the  national  level  i  in  the  affected  host  countries),  the  coordination  efforts 
become  most  complex    Ultimately,  the  host  government  has  the  sovereiun  authority  to 
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coordinate  the  intervening  relief  efforts  (including  that  of  the  UN  agencies  and  NGOs) 
in  its  territorial  jurisdiction.  Yet,  in  many  cases,  the  host  government  has  neither  the 
administrative  capacity,  the  economic  resources,  nor  the  political  power  to  deal  with  the 
emergency  and  the  influx  of  foreign  organizations.  As  WFP's  James  Ingram  admits, 
"Since  quite  often  the  government  is  unable  to  discharge  the  task,  a  lot  of  effort  has  to 
go  into  establishing  institutional  structures  that  give  the  appearance  of  government 
coordination  and  in  negotiation  with  the  government  on  many  aspects  of 
implementation"  (Ingram  1993:176).  Thus,  after  paying  lip  service  to  the  host 
government,  foreign  HOs  often  disregard  the  opinions  and  actions  of  the  weak 
government  and  cam  on  with  their  programs  that  often  contradict  the  host 
government's  long-term  development  strategy    This  tendency  is  not  as  characteristic  of 
IGOs  because  they  are  more  tightly  bound  by  international  agreements  relating  to  state 
sovereignty:  The  UN  Development  Programme  (UNDP)  is  often  given  the 
responsibility  of  national  coordination  of  IGOs  and  NGOs  and  provides  assistance  to 
internally  displaced  persons  (even  though  its  mandate  formally  restricts  it  from  "relief" 
activities).  When  refugees  (those  forced  migrants  who  have  managed  to  cross  an 
international  border)  are  invoked,  the  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR) 
usually  coordinates  operations  (but  us  mandate  prevents  its  involvement  in 
"development"  activities)    Both  UNDP  and  UNHCR  sub-contract  local  and  foreign 
NGOs  as  "operational  partners."  channel  supplies  in  cash  and  in  kind  through  them,  and 
monitor  their  operations    However,  their  restrictive  and  divisive  mandates,  and  their 
competition  for  the  same  funds,  complicate  effective  and  sustainable  aid  programs  and 
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impede  the  coordination  of  the  "transition  from  relief  to  development"  that  should  occur 
in  any  prolonged  crisis. 

At  the  field  level  (at  the  closest  sites  of  the  crisis),  coordination  usually  is 
facilitated  by  the  appointment  of  an  experienced  "lead  agency,"  either  an  1GO  or  NGO 
that  has  demonstrated  prior  effectiveness,  has  a  strong  funding  base,  and  is  respected  bv 
the  others.  The  lead  agency  assigns  general  roles,  specific  tasks,  and  "turf"  to  local  and 
foreign  NGOs  engaged  in  the  operation  (usually  through  contractual  agreements); 
administers  some  funding  through  them;  and  negotiates  directly  with  the  IGOs  and  state 
officials 

As  a  general  rule,  HOs  are  more  inclined  to  coordinate  and  share  resources  in 
informal  networks  at  the  field  level  than  at  higher  levels.  Several  factors  explain  this 
tendency.  First,  the  threat  and  vulnerability  of  organizations  and  (perhaps  more 
significantly)  of  the  field  personnel  become  more  tangible  in  the  field,  providing  greater 
incentives  for  cooperation  to  secure  their  protection.  Second,  individual  field  personnel 
are  more  separated  from  centers  of  organizational  control  and  tend  to  protect  their  own 
interests  over  those  of  the  organization  (Lipsky  1976).  Collaboration  with  other 
individuals  increases  their  perceived  security  and  comfort.  Third,  the  fewer  number  of 
HOs  at  the  field  level  compared  to  other  levels  makes  coordination  easier  (consistent 
with  Olson's  (1965)  assertion  thai  collective  action  becomes  more  likelv  as  the  size  of 
the  group  decreases)    Fourth,  as  a  result  of  the  smaller  numbers  of  HOs.  the  close 
proximity  of  organizational  operations  and  relationships  tends  to  increase  the  rate  of 
communication  and  hence  understanding  of  each  other's  predicaments  (i.e.,  the 
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transaction  costs  are  reduced).  Further,  if  operations  are  perceived  as  unsuccessful,  it  is 
much  more  desirable  to  have  other  HOs  with  which  to  dilute  the  blame.  Therefore, 
coordination  can  be  viewed  as  a  rational  risk-aversion  strategy.  In  general,  coordination 
works  best  when  mutual  interests  are  threatened,  for  example,  in  conflict  zones,  when 
clients  sometimes  become  hostile  to  the  relief  organizations  (or  are  combatants 
themselves),  or  when  host  governments  attempt  to  impose  restrictions  or  monitoring 
regulations  on  their  operations  (see  Adiin  Yaansah  1995) 

However,  coordination  at  the  field  level  also  encounters  many  problems    A 
discussion  I  observed  between  a  UNHCR  Field  Officer  and  the  CARE-Ifo  Camp 
Manager  in  Dadaab  revealed  that  micro  field-level  coordination  is  verv  difficult  too 
They  spoke  of  the  good  coordination  at  the  upper  levels  in  the  field,  but  of  the  lack  of 
coordination  among  the  community  health  workers  (CHWs)  and  community 
development  workers  (CDWs)  who  are  paid  for  by  MSF  and  CARE,  respectively.  The 
CHDs  and  CDWs  are  assigned  to  the  same  block  and  even  run  across  one  another 
frequently,  but  they  do  not  discuss  work  and  do  not  know  what  activities  or  programs 
the  others  are  managing  even  in  their  own  block    One  initiative  taken  to  improve  the 
coordination  at  this  level  is  through  an  "outreach  workers  network."  Through  these 
informal  gatherings  of  CDWs  and  CHWs.  many  discovered  their  programs  or  functions 
were  being  duplicated  by  other  workers  paid  and  organized  by  different  NGOs    But 
they  have  experienced  difficulty  getting  the  workers  to  show  up  for  these  meetings 

We  could  graphically  represent  the  relationship  between  the  degree  of 
coordination  and  the  operational  levels  of  coordination    Consider  a  graph  with  degree 
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of  coordination  plotted  on  the  v  axis  and  operational  levels  of  operation  plotted  on  the  x 
axis.  Coordination  would  be  shown  to  increase  as  the  proximity  to  the  field  level 
increased.  But  the  coordination  line  would  then  decrease  after  a  point  at  the  field  level. 
This  graph  suggests  that  efforts  to  improve  coordination  should  not  focus  on 
"maximizing,"  but  rather  "'optimizing"  levels  of  coordination. 

The  Common  Property  Framework 

The  obstacles  to  effective  coordination  of  humanitarian  assistance  are  products 
of  the  institutional  structures  that  shape  the  perception  and  behavior  of  HOs  and  their 
personnel    As  described  in  Chapter  Six.  these  institutions  have  emerged  from  the 
dynamics  of  the  organizational  struggle  for  survival  and  cohesion    Secunnc  the 
perceived  requirements  for  survival  is  the  strongest  motivating  force  in  an  organization 
However,  the  survival  strategies  used  by  each  HO  create  an  institutional  environment 
thai  inhibits  coordination    The  result  is  a  reduction  in  effectiveness  and  a  net  loss  for 
the  affected  populations. 

HO  survival  depends  on  their  access  to  necessary  resources  to  sustain  basic 
functioning   The  most  apparent  resource  is  funding  from  donors  (private  citizens, 
corporations,  governments,  and  IGOs).  But  donor  funding  is  decreasing,  unpredictable, 
and  susceptible  to  overuse    The  problem  is  that  increasing  numbers  of  HOs  are 
attempting  to  survive  off  a  depleting  pool  of  resources.  Making  matters  worse.  HOs  acl 
as  if  the  resources  were  infinite  because  no  one  "owns"  these  public  goods    The 
rational  tendency  is  for  each  HO  to  maximize  its  funding  intake  while  it  can  (assuming 
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other  HOs  will  do  the  same).  The  result  is  the  exhaustion  of  these  resources  as  donors 
become  "fatigued"  by  the  onslaught  of  appeals  and  the  proliferation  of  the  numbers  of 
HOs  who  are  competing  for  resources.  Thus  a  "tragedy  of  the  commons"  (Hardin 
1968)  arises,  in  which  individually-rational  strategies  produce  a  collectivelv-irrational 
result.  Even  though  actors  such  as  HOs  are  pursuing  common  objectives,  Olson  ( 1 965 ) 
illustrates  that  "individual,  unorganized  action  either  will  not  be  able  to  advance  thai 
common  interest  at  all,  or  will  not  be  able  to  advance  that  interest  adequatelv"  {1965:7) 
The  group  and  the  individual  HOs  suffer    Worse  still,  the  affected  populations  in  need 
of  assistance  suffer  the  most 

Common  property  and  collective  action  theories  can  help  explain  this  scenario 
However,  their  application  to  the  context  of  HO  coordination  has  some  peculiarities 
Most  research  on  "the  commons ""  focuses  on  a  single,  usually  natural,  resource  base 
from  which  user  groups  survive  (e.g.,  fish,  wildlife  population,  forests,  water)    HOs, 
however,  depend  upon  two  interdependent  resource  realms  with  unique  physical 
attributes   I )  donor  funding,  and  2)  access  to  affected  populations.  The  security  of 
access  to  the  two  resource  bases  is  interdependent  upon  each  other.  On  one  hand,  the 
ability  of  an  HO  to  raise  funds  from  donors  is  related  to  its  ability  to  demonstrate  its 
operational  access  to  affected  populations  in  an  emergency    On  the  other  hand,  access 
to  affected  populations  require  demonstration  of  donor  resources    Thus,  there  is  a 
"dual  resource  base'"  thai  musl  be  collectively  managed.  Therefore,  the  negotiations  and 
arrangements  needed  to  build  an  institutional  framework  to  manage  this  property 
become  more  complex  when  applied  to  the  case  of  HO  coordination  because  two 
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different,  yet  interdependent  resource  realms  are  at  stake.  The  attributes  of  these  realms 
affect  the  incentive  structures  and  success  of  coordination  institutions 

Oakerson  (1992)  presents  a  useful  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  framework  for 
analyzing  a  common  property  institutional  scenario  by  distinguishing  its  four  types  of 
attributes:  1 ) physical  attributes  and  technology  (involving  a  resource's  joimness. 
exclusion,  and  indivisibility);  2)  decision-making  arrangements  (operational  rules, 
conditions  of  collective  choice,  and  external  arrangements):  3)  strategies  and  patterns 
of  interaction,  and  4)  outcomes  and  consequences.  Using  this  framework,  the 
following  sections  describe  the  scenario  facing  HOs. 

The  Physical  Attributes:  Access  to  Donor  Funding  and  Affected  Populations 

The  first  resource,  the  affected  population,  has  several  important  attributes    An 
interesting  case  arises  in  that  human  populations  ( whether  refugees,  internallv  displaced 
persons,  or  crisis-torn  communilies).  both  theoretically  and  practically,  become 
"property"  to  be  claimed  and  managed  by  HOs    First,  using  Oakerson's  framework, 
this  resource  theoreticalK  has  much  capacn\  I  high  /ommess)  in  that  a  single  affected 
population  can  sustain  claims  b\  a  hitih  number  of  HOs.  For  example,  at  the  peak  of 
the  crisis.  approximaieK  14(1  registered  NGOs  claimed  to  be  operating  in  the  Rwandan 
refugee  camps  in  Zaire  and  used  these  claims  lo  raise  vast  sums  of  money  very  rapidb 
from  donors.   I  lowe\er.  in  practice,  the  congestion  and  confusion  resulting  from  so 
mam  organizational  operations  in  one  area  detracts  from  the  operational  success  thai 
HOs  and  affected  populations  need    Such  success  is  important  to  fundraising    Second, 
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a  degree  of  exclusion  is  possible  by  controlling  who  gets  access  to  the  population 
through  a  politically-influenced,  internally-regulated  "old-boys"  network  of  securing 
operation  permits  and  contracts  from  the  host  government,  foreign  military,  or  UN 
authorities.  Third,  resource  divisibility  is  possible  by  drawing  boundaries  through 
populations  to  distinguish  access  rights  to  particular  HOs.  Lines  are  drawn  bv 
geographical  region,  by  population  segment  (e.g.,  women,  children,  elderly,  ethnic 
group),  and/or  by  operational  specialty  (e.g.,  health,  water,  registration,  transportation) 
However,  such  territorial  boundaries  constructed  by  HOs  and  the  political  efforts  to 
maintain  them  often  prevent  effective  aid  provision. 

The  second  resource,  the  donor  funding  base,  has  a  large,  but  decreasing  slock 
(or  reservoir  of  potential  donations),  but  has  a  variable  supply  (or  the  flow  of  money 
that  is  currently  available)    Many  factors  influence  the  variability  of  supply  of  donor 
funds  (e.g..  presence  or  absence  of  current  crisis,  donor  fatigue,  media  coverage, 
domestic  budget  constraints,  ideological  shifts,  economic  conditions)    Because  of  the 
variable  supply,  donor  funds  are  partially  suhiractable  (i.e.,  the  degree  to  which  other 
HOs  are  hurt  by  one  HO  receiving  funds)    This  means  that  the  cumulative  effects  of  an 
onslaught  of  individual  requests  Tor  aid  will  eventually  subtract  from  the  total  stock  over 
time    Additionally,  if  HOs  botch  a  coordination  effort,  which  hurts  programming 
donors  will  be  not  be  as  forthcoming  with  future  aid.  With  coordinated  action  and 
regulation,  all  HOs  can  sustain  enough  supply  to  keep  them  operational    Also,  the 
donor  funding  base  is  somewhat  exclusive  in  that  the  donors  determine  who  gets 
funding  by  the  image,  persistence,  or  connections  an  HO  demonstrates    The  funding  is 
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divisible  through  direct  distribution  to  individual  HOs  or  through  ear-marked  donations 
to  a  coordinating  agent.  But  this  pool  of  donor  funding  is  an  '"open  access"  resource 
and  promotes  free-market  competition  between  HOs  who  engage  in  independent, 

unregulated  strategies  to  extract  from  it. 

One  can  make  a  cynical  argument  that,  if  HOs  are  to  survive,  they  must  sustain 
flows  of  donor  funds  by  maintaining  the  dependent  conditions  of  the  affected 
populations  requiring  their  help    In  other  words,  if  they  actually  accomplish  their 
objectives,  then  they  will  be  without  a  job;  therefore  they  under-perform    Following 
this  argument,  keeping  affected  populations  dependent  is  a  rational  strategy.  Whereas 
this  argument  can  make  logical  sense,  it  is  difficult  to  find  evidence  of  this  as  even  a 
coven  strategy    Alhough  some  HOs  indeed  fail  to  use  more  developmental  approaches, 
the  evidence  does  not  indicate  that  they  actively  promote  dependency. 

Nonetheless,  the  tendency  to  portray  the  affected  populations  in  inaccurate 
states  of  dependency  m  deemed  necessary  for  fundraising.  Aid  recipients  are 
represented  in  fundraising  propaganda  as  weak,  helpless,  and  dependent  upon  the  HOs 
lor  their  survival.  This  is  a  rational  strategy  in  the  short-term  because  it  has  proven 
more  effective  than  requesting  funds  for  development  assistance.  However,  if  every 
HO  uses  this  strategy,  donor  fatigue  sets  in,  people  become  immune  to  the  portraits  of 
starving  babies,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  long-term  stock  of  donor  funds  is 
jeopardized    Yet  it  remains  in  the  individual  interesl  of  each  HO  to  use  such  a  strategy 
because  it  is  effective  and  most  others  are  usinu  it. 
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In  sum,  the  specific  physical  attributes  of  this  dual  resource  base  shape  the 
nature  of  the  discourse,  decisions,  and  behavior  regarding  how  these  resources  are  to  be 
claimed,  shared,  and  managed  by  the  HOs.  All  HOs  have  a  stake  in  preserving  them 
through  coordination    Most  importantly,  as  discussed  in  the  next  section,  the  HOs' 
capacity  to  secure  the  above  resources  depends  on  an  HO's  visibility,  accountability, 
and  image.  Coordination,  however,  reduces  all  of  these 

The  Patterns  of  Interaction  and  the  Limits  of  Coordination 

Despite  the  common  goals  and  incentives  for  coordination,  many 
institutionalized  beliefs  and  behaviors  within  HOs  impede  this  ideal    in  fact,  these 
beliefs  and  behaviors  directly  conflict  with  institutions  necessarv  for  successful 
coordination    The  conflicts  arise  from  the  perception  that  organizational  survival  is 
threatened  by  coordination.  HOs  are  competitors  in  a  market  environment  and  have  a 
rational  motivation  to  independently  pursue  funding  and  access  to  affected  populations 
This  competitive,  defensive  posture  is  accentuated  among  HOs  that  are  funded  by  the 
same  donor  (Juma  1944)    This  section  briefly  outlines  the  beliefs  and  behaviors 
associated  with  organizational  survival  and  autonomy  that  make  HOs  skeptical  of  the 
benefits  of  coordination 

Visibility 

The  ability  of  an  HO  to  convince  donors  to  favor  n  over  others  is  a  function  of 
the  degree  and  frequency  that  it  is  'seen-  via  the  media,  international  meetinus.  and 
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public  relations  propaganda.'  Because  donors  want  to  see  tangible  evidence  of  how 
their  money  is  spent,  each  HO  seeks  to  affix  its  logo  on  vehicles,  bags  of  grain,  tents, 
and  other  relief  supplies;  and  each  HO  strives  to  report  that  particular  projects  are 
labelled  with  their  name.  Coordination,  however,  dilutes  individual  HO  visibility 
When  resources  are  pooled,  no  one  can  take  exclusive  credit  for  programs,  and  it 
becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  degree  of  individual  contributions    It  is  often 
perceived,  therefore,  to  be  in  an  HO's  best  interest  to  operate  independents  even 
though  personnel  know  that  they  can  better  meet  the  needs  of  clients  through 
coordinated  efforts. 

Necessity  for  distinct,  identifiable  image 

Closely  related  to  visibility  is  the  need  for  HOs  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
others  to  encourage  donors  to  identify  with  their  projected  image.  For  example. 
Medecins  San  Frontieres  (MSFl  projects  a  rugged,  courageous  image  to  make  donors 
believe  that  no  danger  is  great  enough  to  prevent  them  from  risking  their  lives  to  save 
others.  Further.  HOs  associated  with  a  particular  religious  denomination  proiect  their 
image  to  the  constituents  of  that  denomination  so  as  to  encourage  donations  based  on 
common  religious  affiliation    The  mobilization  of  distinguishable  identity  is  essential  to 
fundraising:  however,  coordination  blends  identity,  reducing  the  power  to  stimulate 
directed  donations. 


'  For  example,  the  European  Community  Humanitarian  Office  (ECHO)-the 
world's  largest  donor  of  humanitarian  aid-openly  admits  that  one  of  its  two  mandates  is 
"'to  give  the  European  Union  a  higher  profile"  (ECHO  1993). 
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Donor  demands  for  accountability 

Holding  much  power  over  how  resources  are  allocated  and  used,  donors  resist 
blending  their  resources  with  other  HOs  over  which  they  have  little  control.  Many  of 
the  resources  given  to  HOs  include  a  conditionality  stipulation,  or  "ear  mark."  requiring 
that  HOs  use  the  resources  in  accordance  with  specific  guidelines  or  purposes 
Coordination  arrangements  often  require  HOs  to  contribute  independently-acquired, 
conditionallv-'tied"  resources  into  a  common  pool  for  collective  use  or  implementation 
In  such  cases,  HOs  lose  much  control  over  the  uses  of  the  funds  and  cannot  easily 
distinguish  and  document  for  the  donors  the  details  of  their  use.  For  example,  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  (IRC)  was  responsible  for  coordinating  a  women's 
agriculture  program  in  K.akuma.  However,  because  Lutheran  World  Federation  (LWF) 
received  funding  to  begin  a  very  similar  program.  LWF  hired  a  woman  from  Nairobi  to 
coordinate  their  own  program  despite  their  knowledge  that  it  would  duplicate  an  existini! 
IRC  program.  Then,  to  avoid  claims  of  duplication.  LWF  tried  to  convince  UNHCR 
that  IRC  was  not  doing  a  good  job    When  that  argument  did  not  work,  LWF  proposed 
to  divide  the  camp  in  two  sectors  between  LWF  and  IRC 

I  nequal  distribution  of  costs  and  benefits 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  due  to  their  diversity  in  size,  resource  base,  and 
expertise,  each  HO  does  not  equally  contribute  to  or  receive  from  coordination 
structures    A  small,  inexperienced  110  may  receive  proportionally  much  greater  benefit 
from  visibility  and  financial  assistance  from  coordination  than  would  a  larue. 
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established,  and  wealthy  HO.  Olsen  ( 1 965)  refers  to  this  disproportionality  as  "the 
exploitation  of  the  great  by  the  small."  Indeed,  for  many  (especially  local)  HOs. 
coordination  is  an  enormously  positive  opportunity  because  they  can  '"free-ride"  on  the 
reputation  and  funding  base  of  larger  (predominantly  foreign)  HOs    Moreover,  large 
HOs  often  perceive  that  their  actions  are  compromised  by  having  to  slow  operations  and 
contribute  financial  resources  to  keep  inefficient  HOs  in  business  in  the  name  of 
coordination   Juma  (1994)  presents  evidence  of  these  differing  perceptions  in  her  studv 
of  NGO  coordination  in  Kenya  following  the  1992  refugee  emergency.  She  found  that 
94  percent  of  local  NGO  officials  surveyed  favored  coordination,  while  only  37  percent 
of  foreign  NGO  officials  supported  it    Almost  all  of  the  local  NGOs  focused  on  refugee 
assistance  were  created  during  the  emergency,  while  the  foreign  NGOs  already  had 
experience  and  resources 

Differences  in  ideology  and  constituency 

Obviously .  the  I IO  community  is  ideologically  heterogeneous,  and  1  lOs 
sometimes  take  fundamentalk  different  approaches  in  their  operations.  For  example, 
some  religiously  affilialed  HOs  incorporate  in  their  operations  a  proselvtization 
component  to  which  others  object  i  profession  of  or  conversion  to  Christianity  has  been 
a  tacit  prerequisite  lo  receipt  of  aid  in  some  cascsi    Others  provide  aid  to  exclusive 
constituencies  in  conflicts  or  disasters  le  g  .  those  of  a  particular  ethnic  group,  gender, 
age  class,  or  "affliction"),  often  raising  accusations  of  divisive  favoritism.  HOs  often 
define  the  collective  problem  and  solutions  in  very  different  ways  based  on  their 
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ideology  (e.g.,  promoting  a  temporary  relief  versus  a  developmental  approach;  targeting 
human  rights  versus  basic  nutrition) 

Differences  in  operational  specialization 

Conflicts  in  coordination  are  often  a  product  of  the  diversity  of  their 
specializations  (e.g..  an  HO  with  donor  funding  for  infant  feeding  will  see  the  problem 
in  terms  of  nutritional  needs  of  babies;  a  publiic  health-oriented  HO  will  identify  the 
major  problem  in  terms  of  preventing  epidemics;  and  an  HO  with  an  engineering  slam 
will  emphasize  the  need  for  well-digging  and  latnne  construction).  Such  specializations 
are  important,  but  often  cause  disputes  over  coordination  when  HOs  must  agree  upon 
collective  priorities 

Incomplete  recognition  of  authority 

Problems  arise  when  an  HOs  agenda  does  not  match  that  of  others,  and  the 
coordinating  body  is  established  without  the  acceptance  and  input  of  all  actors    For 
example,  established  HOs  often  have  been  operating  in  an  area  for  a  long  time  and  then 
face  an  external  coordinating  bod>  that  develops  without  the  representation  of  the 
established  HOs    In  such  cases,  the  HO  perceives  that  coordination  is  imposed  instead 
of  voluntarily  initiated  and  these  "outsiders"  are  trying  to  •'muscle  in"  unfairly  on  their 
turf,  of  which  these  outsiders  have  little  knowledge  or  experience    On  the  other  hand, 
an  established  NGO  that  has  been  assigned  as  the  lead  agencv  in  an  area  by  UN1ICR 
can  develop  a  virtual  monopoly  over  the  refugees,  the  other  NGOs.  and  local 
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government  officials.  In  such  cases,  outsiders  who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  relief 
efforts  find  it  difficult  to  be  recognized  by  the  lead  agency.  An  IRC  manager  described 
the  frustrations  with  trying  to  work  with  what  he  called  an  incompetent  lead  agent  in  the 
coordination  structure:  "It's  like  your  wife  is  an  alcoholic    You  can  lecture  her  even 
morning,  but  if  you  do  that  you  may  not  get  your  dinner    But  if  vou  say,  Okav.  have 
your  gin,  but  I  want  my  dinner,  then  you  can  work  things  out " 

Theoretical  arguments 

Threatened  HOs  often  use  convincing  theoretical  arguments,  supposedly 
unrelated  to  organizational  interests  and  incentives,  to  question  the  verv  ideal  of 
coordination.  For  example.  Gorman  (1984)  believes  competition  can  be  healthy  for  the 
regime  under  the  free-market  assumption  that  competition  will  improve  the  performance 
and  efficiency  of  HOs  ( i.e.,  only  the  most  efficient  HOs  will  receive  money,  therefore 
giving  incentives  to  the  others  to  improve  and  eliminating  those  without  efficient  internal 
institutions)    But  this  questionable  assumption  seems  to  counter  what  we  know  about 
funding  patterns  (e.g..  funding  is  often  a  product  of  access  to  insider  networks  and 
advertising  success,  not  demonstrated  merit  or  effectiveness).  Moreover,  efficiency, 
according  to  the  donors  (the  ones  who  matter),  is  sometimes  only  a  measure  of  how  fast 
an  HO  can  spend  monev  and  account  for  it.  not  whether  the  funds  have  any  positive, 
sustainable  impact  on  the  affected  population    Coordination,  according  to  some,  may 
also  inhibit  the  development  of  local  capacities  by  strengthening  the  foreign  coordinating 
bodies  while  alienating  the  government  institutions    Further,  if  the  consolidated 
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approach  developed  by  the  coordinating  body  is  misguided,  then  the  improved 
coordination  of  it  will  only  make  its  impact  worse.  As  Anderson  and  Woodrow  suggest. 
"Sometimes  development  requires  pluralist,  varied  approaches    Differences  in  agency 
approaches  may  be  helpful  in  reaching  different  groups  and  supporting  different 
capacities"  (1989:91) 

HOs  and  Property  Ownership 

UNHCR  is  often  the  lead  agent  at  multiple  levels  of  coordination.  Additionally, 
it  disburses  vast  sums  of  money,  materials,  and  resources  for  use  bv  the  implementinu 
NGOs.  sometimes  providing  the  majority  of  their  operational  resources.  This  power 
and  line  of  accountability  causes  several  problems.  First,  there  is  an  attitude  among 
UNHCR  staff  that  they  pay  for  everything  and  that  the  budgets  of  the  NGOs  are 
completely  funded  by  UNHCR  money    This  is  untrue,  and  in  some  cases  far  from  true 
Further,  they  assume,  often  erroneously,  that  UNHCR  "owns"  the  equipment  used  bv 
the  implementing  partners    Manx  NGO  staff  have  come  after  the  initial  major 
expenditures  for  equipment  and  programs  have  been  made  and  do  not  recognize  that 
UNHCR  has  indeed  provided  most  of  what  the  NGOs  are  working  with    But  this  is 
also  true  of  UNHCR  staff  who  enter  into  an  ongoing  program  and  do  not  know  that 
NGO  money  has  independent^  funded  many  of  the  programs    Nonetheless,  this 
constant  bickering  over  ownership  produces  a  difficult  environment  in  which  to 
coordinate  action 
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Illustrating  the  petty  competition  and  bickering  between  UNHCR  and  WFP  was 
a  Dadaab  dispute  over  the  "Rubb  Halls,"  the  storage  tents  for  food  and  other  items 
The  tents  were  provided  by  UNHCR,  but  later  WFP  provided  the  cement  for  making 
permanent  floors,  which  would  be  better  for  food  storage    The  WFP  Field  Officer  told 
me  that  one  day  he  came  to  the  CARE-Hagadera  stores  and  was  outraged  that  he  found 
kitchen  sets  (boxed  pots,  pans,  and  utensils)  scheduled  for  distribution  "Thev  were 
storing  them  in  my  Rubb  Halls  on  my  cement  floors ."  Although  ample  space  was 
available  for  whatever  food  shipments  were  to  arrive,  he  ordered  CARE  to  remove  the 
boxes  "because  they  were  donated  by  UNHCR  and  only  WFP  food  could  be  stored 
there ."  He  required  that  the  boxes,  which  were  susceptible  to  water  damage,  be  moved 
by  the  next  day  to  another  storage  area    But  when  I  checked  this  story  with  the 
UNHCR  Logistics  Officer,  he  pointed  to  the  Rubb  Halls  and  said,  'See  those  blue 
letters0"'.  He  spelled  them  out:  "U-N-H-C-R    See0  Those  stores  are  ours!" 

Another  notable  example  of  interagency  bickering  involved  a  milling  machine 
that  was  delivered  when  Ifo  camp  opened  in  Dadaab  in  1992    A  special  building  was 
constructed  (now  used  as  the  logistics  office)  to  house  the  large  machine  used  to  iirind 
grain  into  flour    However,  it  was  used  only  briefly  until  the  HOs  determined  it  was  not 
possible  to  grind  grain  for  all  the  refugees    Stumped  by  this  equity  problem  (which 
could  have  been  resolved  simpK  |.  the  HOs  closed  it  down    It  remained  unused  for 
almost  five  years  until  CARF  "rediscovered "  it  and  wanted  to  allocate  its  use  to  the 
community-based  Economic  Skills  Development  program    The  idea  was  to  put  it  into 
use  governed  by  a  cooperative  that  would  pay  for  its  fuel  with  fees  charged  to  refugee 
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users.  However,  a  debate  arose  over  the  machine's  ownership.  UNHCR  claimed  it  was 
theirs,  but  WFP  claimed  that  they  had  paperwork  to  show  that  they  purchased  it    As  a 
result,  it  still  remains  unused  while  the  HOs  bicker  over  who  it  belongs  to. 

To  reinforce  ownership  (and  avoid  the  above  disputes),  registration  numbers  are 
sloppily  written  in  permanent  marker  in  conspicuous  places  on  almost  every  piece  of" 
equipment  and  furniture  used  by  HOs.  from  chairs  to  jerry  cans  to  ceiling  fans    Aside 
from  being  unsightly,  it  reinforces  the  institutionalized,  impersonal  atmosphere  that 
pervades  HO  compounds.  One  gets  the  feeling  that  everything  is  owned  bv  UNHCR. 
For  example,  the  table  top  where  I  transcribed  my  fieldnotes  every  day  in  Kakuma  was 
marked  in  permanent  black,  mch-high  letters:  HCR/LWF/3R2/HA/002.  Even  the  clock 
in  kakuma's  mess  hall  had  an  identification  number  written  on  the  face  as  a  reminder  to 
all  that  UNHCR  is  the  ultimate  owner    The  need  for  identification  is  understandable 
However,  the  numbers  could  be  painted  on  the  undersides  or  backs  of  the  items  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  without  the  constant  declaration  of  omnipotent  UNHCR  ownership 
It  is  a  product  of  the  accountability  obsession.   Ironically,  while  UNHCR  can  tell  with 
certainty  the  location  of  the  clock,  they  cannot  account  for  the  truckloads  of  food  that 
field-level  food  monitors  reported  to  me  get  "lost"  on  even  convoy. 

The  Decision-making  Arrangements  of  Coordination 

To  reassert  the  thesis  of  this  chapter,  HOs  fail  to  effectively  coordinate  because 
the  institutions  that  sustain  coordination  conflict  with  the  institutions  that  sustain  their 
survival    Not  surprising!).,  this  institutional  inconsistency  in  policy  orientation  creates  a 
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difficult  environment  for  HO  policy  makers.  This  environment  also  contributes  to 
cognitive  dissonance  and  psychological  distress  among  personnel  who  know  that 
coordination  is  imperative  for  the  success  of  programs,  but  also  know  they  must 
maintain  a  defensiveness  toward  coordination  because  of  their  organizational 
institutions.  Over  time,  this  long-term  defensiveness  leads  to  a  delusional  mvth  that 
coordination  is  actually  working  as  well  as  possible 

The  difficult  conclusion  is  that  HOs  must  coordinate  because,  if  thev  do  not. 
they  risk  losing  access  to  resources  on  which  they  depend    Resistance  to  coordination 
will  cause  the  institutions  regulating  access  to  resources  to  become  more  limiting   The 
coordination  authority  structure  will  become  more  rigid  and  hierarchical  in  order  to 
counter  the  self-interested  tendencies  of  HOs    "Coordination"  will  become 
regulation."  Fewer  HOs  will  be  allowed  to  operate  in  affected  areas.  The  degree  of 
exclusivity  in  the  institutional  structure  will  increase    Those  HOs  that  are  allowed  to 
operate  will  endure  restrictions  imposed  b>  the  authority  that  will  limit  their  needed 
discretion  and  autonomy    Funding  will  be  tied  more  stringently  to  specific  objectives, 
policies,  and  methodologies    Donors  will  become  more  scrutinizing  in  their  choices  of 
and  relationships  with  implementing  agents    If  they  do  not  coordinate  more  effectively. 
HOs  will  increasmgl\  jeopardize  their  imaye  presented  to  the  outside.  Further,  HOs  in 
the  future  will  learn  that  if  they  fail  to  develop  better  mechanisms  for  coordinating 
themselves,  it  eventually  will  be  imposed  on  them    To  prevent  this,  HOs  must  engage  in 
active  institutional  change  to  make  coordination  less  threatening  and  more  helpful 
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Coordination  is  imperative  for  HO  livelihood,  but  who  should  have  authority  for 
coordinating  relief  operations  and  managing  the  common  pool  resources  of  donor  funds 
and  access  to  affected  populations?  There  are  multiple  claims  for  such  authority.  The 
first  claimant  is  the  state  that  hosts  the  affected  populations,  NGOs,  and  IGOs    Under 
international  law,  the  host  state  maintains  sovereignty  over  its  territory  and  the  actions 
that  happen  there    All  actors,  regardless  of  their  citizenship  or  national  affiliation, 
require  permission  from  the  host  state  before  operating    The  host  state's  legal  claims  to 
coordination  authority,  therefore,  perhaps  are  the  strongest.  However,  in  practice,  states 
in  the  crisis-prone  South  are  often  weak,  oppressive,  and/or  corrupt,  making  other 
actors  skeptical  of  their  role  and  capacity.  Some  host  states  simplv  do  not  have  the 
capacity  for  effective  coordination    The  second  claimants  of  coordination  authority  are 
the  IGOs  (primarily  the  UN  specialized  agencies)  who  argue  that  it  is  often  their  money 
that  funds  both  the  state  and  NGO  operations.  Additionally,  especially  in  the  case  of 
refugees  and  •'complex  emergencies."  IGOs  are  mandated  by  the  international 
community  to  protect  and  assist  such  populations  and  maintain  security.  However,  they 
face  enough  competition  and  difficulty  just  deciding  which  IGO  should  be  the 
coordinator.   Furthermore,  except  in  rare  cases.  IGOs  must  be  formally  -invited"  by  the 
host  state  to  begin  operations,  and  they  often  do  not  have  control  or  knowledge  of  field- 
level  operations    Third,  the  largest  sel  of  claimants  for  coordination  authontv  are  the 
NGOs,  who  believe  they  should  coordinate  themselves  because  they  are  purportedly 
more  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  affected  populations  than  are  the  state  or  IGOs 
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Since  they  are  accountable  to  their  donors  and  clients,  they  argue,  they  need  autonomy 
from  state  regulation  and  intergovernmental  politics  for  effective  operation. 

Some  types  of  coordination  arrangements  have  been  constructed  by  electing  or 
appointing  representatives  from  the  participating  HOs  (and  state  actors)  to  form  a 
standing  or  rotating  committee   This  formal  committee  is  given  the  power  to  make 
binding  decisions  affecting  all  participating  actors    Other  relief  operations  are 
coordinated  by  informal  meetings  and  ad  hoc  structures.  This  informality  is  more 
prevalent  in  early  stages  of  an  emergency  when  HO  actions  are  developing  the 
institutions  that  will  later  materialize  into  a  more  formal  structure    As  formality  is  not 
always  the  most  effective  form  of  structure,  often  the  flexible,  ad  hoc  "informalities"  of 
coordination  mechanisms  are  valued  much  more  than  formal  mechanisms.  As  a  general 
rule,  where  interests  and  goals  are  more  common,  informal  coordination  is  more  likelv 
to  work    On  the  other  hand,  where  interests  are  dissimilar  among  HOs,  formal. 
hierarchical  structures  are  often  required  for  coordination  to  work. 

Regardless  of  who  receives  ultimate  authority  in  each  coordination  arrangement, 
each  group  of  actors,  at  whatever  level,  should  develop  a  contingent  document  outlining 
specific  goals,  roles,  procedures,  responsibilities,  and  lines  of  authority  that  are  written 
down  and  agreed  upon  by  all  Some  HOs  may  see  this  contractual  document  as  a  threat 
to  their  independence  and  flexibility  However,  if  HOs  are  to  move  bevond  the  level  of 
rhetoric  and  reduce  the  number  of  seemingly  endless  coordination  meetings,  they  should 
accept  the  challenge  to  put  their  commitment  in  writing  and  be  more  accountable  in 
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practice.  The  host  state  should  also  be  a  party  to  this  contract,  and  be  held  to  its 


concessions 


HOs  often  argue  that  all  that  really  needs  coordinating  are  the  fundraising  and 

access  concerns.  However,  assuming  that  HOs  can  rise  above  their  interest-maximizing 

tendencies,  HOs  should  be  more  concerned  with  the  lasting  effects  of  their  interventions 

into  the  lives  of  affected  populations    Bennett  (1996),  who  has  considerable  practical 

experience  with  coordination  institutions  around  the  world,  observes  that  foreign  HOs 

lend  to  perceive  coordination  only  in  terms  of  their  own  self-interest 

Mad  hoc  meetings  with  NGO  colleagues  suffice  then  why,  they  argue, 
should  we  invest  time  and  money  in  setting  up  a  coordination  structure'1 
The  argument  rests  on  the  spurious  notion  that  each  NGO  is  at  the  same 
level  of  development  and  has  the  same  access  to  donors,  governments, 
the  UN  and  external  resources    It  neglects  the  fact  that  local  NGOs  in 
particular  are  empowered  by  collective  representation  and  consensus: 
their  working  relationship  with  larger,  foreign  NGOs  is  an  important 
component  of  their  institutional  development  (Bennett  1996:138) 

Indeed.  HOs  should  place  high  priority  on  building  the  sustainable  institutional  capacm 

within  the  affected  populations,  which  includes  the  host  state    This  requires  the  positive 

interaction  with  existing  institutions  and  the  host  state    Yet.  for  many  reasons.  HO-state 

interaction  traditional!)  has  been  extremelv  difficult. 

Some  analysts  conclude  that  HOs  can  be  persuaded  to  voluntarily  suppress  their 

self-interested  behavior  for  the  good  of  the  clients,  local  NGOs.  and  institutional 

development  ofcommuniues    Evidence  suggests  the  contrary    Self-interest  must  be  the 

core  operational  assumption  if  coordination  mechanisms  are  to  work    Appealing  to 

collective  goals  and  spirits  of  cooperation  produces  few  solid  results.  The  case  for 
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coordination  should  be  presented  using  the  only  evidence  that  works-evidence  that 
appeals  to  organizations  who  must  operate  under  self-interested  decision  criteria  in  order 
to  survive.  Until  that  happens,  coordination  schemes  will  continue  to  find  only  weak 
and  rhetorical  support    Like  others,  Bennett  (1996)  outlines  potential  ideal  advantages 
of  coordination  (e.g.,  institutional  development,  conflict  resolution  and  reconciliation) 
HOs  do  not  dispute  such  ideal  objectives    But  the  advantages  remain  focused  on  the 
notion  of  collective  benefits    Until  the  fundamental  organizational  principle  becomes 
the  individual  HO  interests,  HOs  will  not  be  convinced  to  change  their  institutional 
structure  to  make  coordination  intrinsically  valuable 

This  chapter  has  not  sought  to  solve  the  problems  of  HO  coordination  or  to 
outline  a  better  design  scheme    It  merely  has  attempted  to  dispel  the  rhetoric  and  shine 
some  light  on  the  obstacles  that  the  organizational  culture  of  HOs  tries  to  hide.  If  the 
discourse  on  HOs  can  be  refocused  on  the  real  problems  to  coordination-not  just  the 
logistics,  but  the  major  institutional  bamers-then  there  is  hope  for  deeper  and  more 
sustainable  collective  action  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  devastated  by  disaster 


CHAPTER  8 

CONCLUSION: 

ASSESSING  THE  DYSFUNCTIONAL  RATIONALITY  OF  HO  INSTITUTIONS 


This  final  chapter  reviews  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this  study,  arguing 
that  basic  dysfunctions  of  HOs  are  produced  by  institutions  that,  from  an  orgnaizational 
survival  perspective,  actually  are  quite  rationally  derived.  It  evaluates  the  multi- 
theoretical  framework  and  its  conceptual  components.  Next,  it  highlights  the 
significance  of  the  study  for  different  groups  interested  in  and  affected  bv  HOs  and 
organizational  behavior    Assessing  the  limitations  to  its  generalizability.  the  discussion 
reviews  the  possibilities  for  application  of  the  analysis  and  theoretical  approach    It 
concludes  by  identifying  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  HO  behavior,  admitting  the 
weaknesses  of  the  study,  and  proposing  some  directions  for  a  future  research  agenda. 

This  analysis  demonstrates  that  the  most  pervasive  HO  dysfunctions  result  from 
powerful  institutions  that  develop  over  time  and  form  the  basis  of  organizational  culture 
The  interaction  of  the  beliefs  and  behavior  of  HO  personnel  produces  institutions  that 
affect  policy  structures  in  ways  that  often  counter  the  stated  organizational  obiectives 
Most  significantly,  these  institutions  obstruct  communication,  evaluation,  learning,  and 
innovation    Needed  changes  are  resisted,  whether  initiated  by  top-down  directives  from 
executives,  bottom-up  suggestions  from  field  personnel,  or  outside  recommendations 
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from  independent  evaluators   The  dysfunctions  persist  because  they  are  tied  to 
institutionalized  myths  that  support  the  socially-constructed  realities  within  HOs.  HOs 
maintain  these  myths,  and  the  ensuing  dysfunctions,  to  protect  against  perceived  threats 
from  their  external  environment    While  these  myths  sustain  organizational  coherence 
and  survival,  they  undermine  the  organization's  ability  to  deal  sensitively  with  clients, 
learn  and  change  from  evaluation,  and  coordinate  with  other  HOs.  Observed  in  a  wide 
variety  of  HOs.  these  dysfunctional  behaviors  form  a  unique  organizational  culture  type 
characterized  by  institutionalized  defensiveness  and  delusion. 

Specifically,  this  study  locates  the  power  within  the  dual  interaction  effect  of  the 
two  dominant  sources  of  dysfunctional  behavior:  1 )  the  set  of  institutions  emerging  from 
individual-level  coping  mechanisms  of  HO  personnel  enduring  psychological  distress, 
and  2)  the  set  of  institutions  emerging  from  organizational-level  dynamics  of  the  dual 
tasks  of  market  survival  and  internal  coherence    Tracing  either  origin  can  suffice  as  an 
independently  valid  explanation  for  the  behavior  of  HOs  and  their  personnel.  But  when 
both  institutional  origins  are  analyzed  in  combination,  as  this  studv  does,  a  robust 
explanatory  and  predictive  model  materializes    An  unproductive  '"chicken-or-the-egg" 
question,  it  maners  noi  which  institutions  developed  first.  What  does  matter  is  the  co- 
dependent  strength  of  the  marriage  of  these  interpretations    The  strength  of  the  dual- 
level  institutional  approach  results  because  the  explanations,  and  the  institutions 
themselves,  reinforce  each  other 

Considering  the  strength  of  ihese  institutions,  two  perplexing  issues  central  to  the 
understanding  ol'HO  dynamics  and  behavior  are  the  nature  of  behavioral  change  and 
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institutional  evolution  in  HOs    It  is  generally  expected  that  organizations  with  higher 
rates  of  change  in  membership  composition  and  environmental  circumstances  would 
display  a  greater  pace  of  evolutionary  change  of  their  institutional  structures    HOs  are 
such  institutional  contexts  in  that  they  are  staffed  by  very  transient  personnel,  and  HOs 
face  constantly  changing  environmental  circumstances  as  they  shift  operational 
objectives,  locations,  and  relationships  in  far-flung  operations    Chapters  Five  and  Six. 
however,  concluded  that  HO  institutions  tend  to  be  reinforced,  rather  than  modified,  bv 
the  behavior  patterns  of  new  personnel  and  the  environmental  factors  encountered  bv 
HOs 

To  explain  this  institutional  resilience,  several  related  factors  can  be  proposed 
First,  the  dynamics  of  HO  environments  (both  "real"  and  projected)  are  unusually 
similar  and  consistent,  thus,  new  aid  workers  across  organizations  encounter  similar 
resistance.  Second,  the  general  responses  of  new  HO  personnel  to  their  environments 
are  very  similar:  thus  innovative  adaptations  of  new  aid  workers  are  infrequent  and  do 
not  produce  lasting  institutional  changes    Third,  new  personnel  are  not  sufficiently 
empowered  to  challenge  the  institutions,  and  by  the  time  they  are.  thev  have  either  been 
indoctrinated  or  mo\ed  to  another  job    Therefore,  the  same  experiences  and  responses 
are  repeated  with  neu  personnel,  bul  without  organizational  learning.  Finally,  the 
cultural  institutions  ofHOs  are  extremely  uell  adapted  to  the  dynamics  of  their 
environment:  therefore,  challenges  to  ihem  are  largely  ineffective 

The  comparative  strength  of  these  explanations  needs  to  be  tested  against  case 
study  data  in  the  future    Nonetheless,  we  can  conclude  that  the  dysfunctional 
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institutions  are  actually  products  of  very  rational  adaptive  processes.  They  sufficiently 
serve  HOs  and  their  personnel  in  their  struggle  to  survive  in  their  threatening 
environment  Unfortunately,  these  institutions  also  cause  harm  to  their  clients. 

Assessment  of  Theory 

This  study  utilizes  many  theoretical  components  to  describe  and  explain  the 
behavior  of  HOs  and  their  personnel    First,  rational  choice  theory  makes  the  case  that 
behavioral  tendencies  of  HOs  and  their  personnel  can  be  predicted  if  we  know  several 
variables  about  them:  1 )  their  preferences  and/or  objectives,  2)  their  ranking  of  expected 
values  of  alternative  actions,  and  3)  their  estimated  probability  of  an  action  producing  a 
favorable  outcome    The  first  vanables-their  objectives-are  presumably  clear:  aid 
workers  desire  a  fulfilling  job  by  meeting  client  needs  with  compassion  and  sensitivity, 
and  HOs  seek  to  provide  a  structure  through  which  personnel  can  uphold  the  needs  and 
values  of  their  clients  while  striving  to  improve  their  operations  through  evaluation 
Without  even  delving  into  the  second  and  third  variables,  the  discussion  quickly  reveals 
that  HOs  and  their  personnel  frequently  behave  in  ways  contrary  to  their  stated 
objectives.  To  explain  this  predominant  behavioral  tendency,  this  analysis  incorporates 
Festinger's  ( 1957)  cognitive  dissonance  theory  to  provide  a  general  theory  of  action  or 
motivation.  Simply  put.  actors  strive  toward  internal  consistency  in  their  cognitions 
When  faced  with  psychological  distress  caused  by  dissonance  in  their  cognitions,  actors 
change  one  lor  more)  of  ihree  things-lheir  behavior,  their  beliefs,  or  their  environment- 
-to  make  them  consistent  again    This  perspective  on  behavior  complements,  rather  than 
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challenges,  rational  choice  theory,  which  does  allow  for  multiple  objectives   Cognitive 
dissonance  theory  suggests  that  actors  may  still  rank  and  select  objectives  by  the 
assessed  utility  value  of  the  options,  but  they  often  cannot  focus  on  those  objectives 
without  struggling  to  maintain  internal  consistency.  This  struggle  modifies  those 
objectives,  competes  with  them,  and  sometimes  replaces  them  as  the  prime  motivation 
for  action    In  other  words,  dissonance  reduction  may  become  a  prime  objective  itself 
In  the  case  of  HOs  and  their  personnel,  this  is  precisely  what  happens.  Because  of  the 
inherent  inconsistencies,  ambiguities,  and  contradictions  in  the  environment  of  HOs.  the 
struggle  to  reduce  cognitive  dissonance  competes  with  the  activities  involved  in  pursuing 
the  overall  objectives  of  effectively  serving  clients.    In  fact,  the  competition  between 
dissonance-reduction  behavior  and  client-centered  action  produces  further  dissonance 
The  literature  on  coping  mechanims  thus  becomes  important  in  Chapter  Five  to  describe 
the  ways  aid  workers  respond  to  dissonance-related  psychological  distress 

Over  time,  the  behaviors  associated  with  this  struggle  (and  competition)  become 
institutionalized  among  personnel,  within  HO  policy,  and  across  the  humanitarian 
regime    Moving  to  a  different  level  of  anlysis.  the  study  incorporates  institutional  theorv 
to  reinforce  the  observations  that  aciors'  decision  processes  and  behaviors  associated 
with  coping,  dissonance  reduction,  and  pursuil  of  objectives  were  influenced  by  residual 
configurations  of  previous  actions  in  their  environment    These  institutions,  struclural 
remnants  of  beliefs  and  behaviors  that  have  attained  a  reproductive  dynamic,  shape  and 
reinforce  the  tendencies  of  actors  as  they  pursue  their  objectives.  New  aid  workers  do 
not  behave  independently,  but  are  influenced  by  the  institutions  of  their  omanizational 
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environment,  which  collectively  define  reality  for  the  group  and  specific  rules  and  roles 
for  the  members.  Significant  for  this  analysis  is  the  representation  of  these  institutions 
as  the  foundations  of  the  socially  constructed  reality  of  the  HO  environment.  Central  to 
this  reality  are  the  mediatory  myths  that  serve  to  reconcile  the  major  inconsistent 
institutions  of  HOs    For  example,  the  institutions  associated  with  dissonance-reducing 
coping  strategies  frequently  conflict  with  policy  guidelines  for  sensitive  client  interaction 
or  evaluation   Thus,  the  active  maintenance,  indeed  celebration,  of  myths  enables  aid 
workers  to  justify  their  failures  and  protects  the  constructed  reality  of  HOs  from 
environmental  threats 

The  integration  of  these  concepts  and  theories  is  achieved  by  the  adoption  of  an 
organizational  culture  approach  to  the  analysis  of  HO  behavior.  Comprised  of  what 
Schein  (1992)  calls  the  three  levels  of  culture-underlying  assumptions,  values,  and 
artifacts-culture  essentially  gives  meaning  to  behavior  and  teaches  members  of  the 
collectivity  the  appropriate  ways  to  perceive  reality    Much  contemporary  literature  on 
organizational  culture  agrees  that  a  principal  goal  of  organization  executives  and 
managers  is  to  re-engineer  the  cultures  of  their  organizations  to  fit  their  work  tasks  and 
environmental  circumstances    In  the  case  of  dysfunctional  organizations,  Kets  de  Vnes 
and  Miller  ( 1991 )  observe  that  the  -neurotic"  styles  of  top  executives  tend  to  shape  the 
nature  of  organizational  cultures  into  distinguishable  types    They  argue  that  the  main 
culture-influencing  variable  is  the  top-down  effect  of  the  -motivating  fantasy'  of 
leaders.  Chapter  Three  reviews  their  typology  and  proposes  that,  in  the  case  of  HOs, 
the  main  influence  comes  from  the  opposite  direction:  the  bottom-up  institutionalization 
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of  individual  aid  worker  coping  strategies.  This  study  concludes  that  the  predominant 
motivating  fantasy  in  HOs  is  "guilt,"  which  is  experienced  perhaps  most  significantly  by 
field-level  bureaucrats  who  must  deal  daily  with  their  organization's  inability  to  meet 
client  needs.  HOs  respond  to  this  collective  guilt  by  building  a  policy  structure  based  on 
defensiveness.  The  prevailing  defensiveness  in  HOs  contradicts  with  their  ideals  of 
compassion,  client-sensitivity,  and  openness  to  learning    This  contradiction  results  in 
cognitive  dissonance  among  HO  personnel    The  cognitive  dissonance,  which  threatens 
individual  esteem,  organizational  coherence,  and  collective  culture,  must  be  reduced  by 
the  fabrication  of  myths  and  facades    Thus,  the  culture  that  emerges  to  sustain  and 
celebrate  these  structured,  collective  deceptions  can  be  typified  as  "delusional, "  addina  a 
seventh  dysfunctional  culture  type  to  Rets  de  Vnes  and  Miller's  ( 199 1 )  typology    The 
discourse  between  the  defensive  policy  structure  and  the  delusional  culture  tvpe 
produces  dynamics  that  cause  dysfunctions  in  HO  performance. 

To  be  sure,  the  chapters  have  emphasized  the  role  of  key  institutions  more  than 
they  have  constructed  a  comprehensive  ethnography  of  HO  organizational  culture  as 
such    Thus,  the  emerging  picture  of  the  organizational  culture  of  HOs  remains 
incomplete    Anthropologists  are  encouraged  to  help  provide  more  ethnographic  detail 
in  the  future.  The  primary  contribution  of  this  analysis  is  the  exploration  of  institutions 
as  the  main,  but  certainly  not  the  only,  elements  holding  a  culture  together    Some 
readers  who  expected  a  fuller  cultural  analysis  may  be  left  wanting    Regardless,  the 
cultural  framework  is  introduced  as  an  integrative  approach  to  encourage  others  to  see 
the  dynamics  outlined  by  this  study  in  the  light  of  the  complex  context    Isolating 
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institutions  from  their  cultural  context,  just  as  studying  individual  choice  in  isolation 
from  its  institutional  environment,  renders  a  skewed  perspective  through  which  to 
analyze  behavior.  Therefore,  I  offer  the  holistic  framework  as  a  foundation  for  future 
analysis. 

The  Significance  of  the  Analysis 

This  study  can  assist  others  by  providing  a  lens  through  which  to  view  HO 
behavior.  Future  research  encouraged  by  this  analysis  will  determine  the  clarity  of  this 
lens    Through  its  holistic  theoretical  approach  that  views  HOs  as  cultures,  this  analysis 
can  benefit  several  groups 

Organizational  analysts  from  many  disciplines  should  be  sensitized  through  this 
analysis  to  the  power  of  institutions  at  work  in  organizational  life    Factors  customarily 
noted  as  prime  influences  on  organizational  behavior  (e.g.,  leadership,  authority, 
motivation)  perhaps  should  be  reevaluated  with  an  institutional  perspective.  Subtle 
individual  resistance  by  aid  workers  to  formal  organizational  objectives,  what  this  studv 
calls  everyday  forms  of  po!ic\  dysfunction,  is  nol  simply  shirking  behavior;  rather,  it 
should  be  viewed  as  coping  beha\  lor  thai  is  essential  for  individual  survival  and 
organizational  perpetuation    I  ikewise.  at  the  organizational  level,  subtle  collective 
resistance  to  organizational  objectives  is  not  irrational  behavior:  it  is  a  fundamental 
survival  strategy    In  both  cases,  the  survival  motive  does  not  excuse  the  behavior,  which 
is  often  detrimental  to  policy  success  and  client  interests    But  it  indicates  that  the 
dysfunctional  behaviors  cannot  be  treated  simply  as  a  failure  to  follow  policy    In  fact. 
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this  analysis  demonstrates  that  such  behaviors  are  functional,  and  in  some  cases  essential 
for  survival.  Thus,  reform  strategies  should  not  seek  to  eradicate  the  behavior,  because 
in  so  doing  the  reformers  may  destroy  the  very  capacity  of  individuals  or  organizational 
units  to  cope  with  their  environment    Instead,  reformers  should  understand  the 
purposes  of  these  strategies  and  institutional  forms,  and  then  leam  to  redirect  them, 
gradually  replacing  them  with  other  institutions  that  are  more  consistent  with 
organizational  objectives  and  client  interests,  yet  still  serve  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
coping  and  survival  capacities    This  is  not  just  semantics;  it  indicates  an  approach  that 
will  produce  a  positive  response  to  reform. 

This  analysis  is  also  of  interest  to  individual  aid  workers  because  it  makes 
explicit  what  HO  personnel  and  those  who  interact  with  them  have  agreed  to  leave 
implicit.  As  Smircich  ( 1983)  demonstrates  through  applied  analysis,  "The  researcher 
studying  an  organizational  culture  tries  to  uncover  the  structures  of  meaning  in  use  in 
the  setting  and  to  synthesize  an  image  of  that  group's  reality  and  make  it  available  for 
consideration  and  reflection "  ( 1 983: 1 64 )    Indeed,  such  analysis  "may  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  that  served  by  therapy  for  an  individual"  (ibid).  This  study  was  undertaken 
with  such  intent:  to  encourage  HO  personnel  to  face  the  realities  of  their  behaviors  so 
that  they  can  actively  participate  in  the  improvement  of  their  organizations    The  insight 
made  possible  by  this  organizational  culture  perspective  can  assist  HO  personnel  lo 
engage  deliberatively  the  process  ol  problem  solving  and  organizational  change    This 
process  requires  a  commitment  to  several  tasks    First,  HO  personnel  must  recognize 
and  accept  that  these  dynamics  exist    Second,  they  must  begin  to  understand  the 
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underlying  cultural  institutions  that  influence  their  beliefs  and  behaviors   Third,  they 
must  learn  to  cope  with  organizational  limitations  and  failure  in  healthy  ways  that  resist 
the  attractiveness  of  collective  delusion.  Finally  they  must  find  methods  to  promote 
positive  institutionalized  behaviors  and  counteract  the  negative  ones.  Obstructive 
organizational  myths  can  be  overcome  through  open  admittance  of  institutional  burdens 
Perhaps  through  such  confessions,  the  powerful  ideology  of  humanitarianism  and  the 
flawed  "logic  of  compassion"  can  be  altered  so  that  those  who  engage  in  such  necessary 
work  will  face  their  tasks  with  a  clearer,  more  realistic  perspective. 

Application  and  Limitations 

There  is  much  evidence  of  the  vast  differences  in  HO  styles,  ideologies, 
methods,  and  specializations    Yet  this  discussion  has  downplayed  those  differences 
because  of  the  observed  similarity  of  cultural  institutions  among  them    These  shared 
dynamics  are  unique  to  this  type  of  organization.  This  means  that  one  would  experience 
remarkably  similar  dynamics  if  one  spent  time  working  or  observing  in  a  UNHCR 
branch  office  in  Nairobi,  an  Oxfam  headquarters  in  Oxford,  or  a  field  base  in  Goma 
Given  this  similarity,  we  can  claim  a  degree  of  predictability  regarding  behavior  patterns, 
belief  systems,  and  institutional  forms    The  degree  of  that  predictive  power  will 
increase  when  more  empirical  data  have  been  systematically  collected  on  a  statistical 
significant  number  of  humanitarian  workers  and  organizations    There  is  much  work  for 
the  future 
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However,  the  generalizations  are  justified  insofar  as  they  appreciate  that  these 
dynamics  affect  HO  behavior  in  varying  degrees    In  other  words,  the  dysfunctions  of 
Organization  A  may  be  explained  only  partially  by  the  dynamics  associated  by  this  type 
of  cultural  institutions,  while  Organization  B's  dysfunctions  may  be  explained 
predominantly  by  these  institution-based  dynamics.  By  generalizing  the  model  to 
include  many  HOs.  its  insight  helps  personnel  make  sense  of  not  onlv  their  own 
organization,  but  also  the  interaction  of  HOs  comprising  the  humanitarian  regime. 
The  analysis  is  applicable  to  organizations  other  than  the  HOs  specifically 
defined  by  this  dissertation  as  those  providing  emergency  relief  in  contexts  of  massive 
human  crisis    Using  the  insight  of  this  analysis,  other  researchers  are  encouraged  to 
explore  its  usefulness  in  understanding  the  behavior  of  organizations  that  are 
humanitarian  in  nature  but  are  involved  in  activities  other  than  emergency  relief.  Such 
organizations  might  include  those  involved  in  the  various  "helping  professions"':  health 
care  firms  or  social  service  agencies    Church-related  mission  or  outreach  programs  are 
interesting  cases  for  this  application.  Organizations  focused  on  environmental  issues  or 
animal  rights,  although  not  usualh  considered  -humanitarian,"  should  be  similar  in 
institutional  structure  lo  HOs  because  of  their  aim  to  "help."  The  analysis  might  also  be 
relevant  in  understanding  organizations  staffed  primarily  by  volunteers,  who  would 
share  many  of  the  same  defensive  attitudes  lo  criticism  as  do  aid  workers    Additionally, 
il  mighl  be  very  useful  in  explaining  sub-units  of  organizations  if  not  the  entire 
organization 
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A  Research  Agenda 

Although  the  above  section  speculates  on  the  model's  applicability,  there  is  need 
for  caution  in  expanding  this  analysis  until  more  empirical  and  case  study  data  are 
collected  and  shown  to  support  the  model.  Many  gaps  exist  in  our  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  prevalence  of  these  institutional  dynamics    As  stated  in  Chapter  Two,  this  is 
an  exploratory  study    The  findings  are  preliminary  and  interpretive,  rather  than 
conclusive  and  definitive    But  this  does  not  make  them  less  accurate  or  informative 
The  observed  behaviors  and  patterns  of  interaction  are  recorded  and  interpreted  in  wavs 
that  hopefully  will  generate  interest  in  this  realm  of  organizational  theory,  contribute  a 
promising  theoretical  framework  and  useful  tools  for  investigation,  and  provide  direction 
to  current  reform  and  future  probing 

The  first  priority  for  testing  the  observations  and  propositions  made  in  this 
analysis  is  to  gather  more  long-term  case  study  data.  Much  of  the  data  collected  for  this 
study  are  situational  and  bound  by  observational  time  limits    Observations  and  interview 
data  were  collected  from  many  contexts  and  individuals  at  different  stages  of  coping  and 
tenure  with  HOs    These  data  were  synthesized  to  emulate  diachronic  observations  and 
estimate  patterns  of  development    However,  this  extrapolation,  while  theoretically 
sound,  needs  confirmation  from  analyses  that  track  the  same  HOs  and  personnel  over 
time    This  would  provide  clues  to  a  number  of  questions  regarding  the  evolution  of 
individual  coping  behaviors  and  institutional  change    For  example,  what  are  the 
variables  that  affect  aid  workers'  speed  and  nature  of  progression  from  one  coping 
mechanism  to  another  over  time''  This  diachronic  data  would  inform  the  debate  on  one 
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of  the  major  questions  this  study  insufficiently  answers:  How  do  individual  coping 
strategies  become  institutionalized  into  the  organizational  level? 

The  generation  of  more  empirical  data  is  essential  to  answering  the  many 
important  questions  that  this  study  raises.  The  analysis  would  be  strengthened  by 
successfully  quantifying  variables  that  theoretically  can  be  measured  in  degrees,  such  as 
dissonance  or  distress    This  study  simply  assesses  the  strength  of  variables  with 
indefinite  measures,  at  most  quantifying  them  using  vague  measures  like  "significant 
levels"  or  "severe."  One  of  the  problems  is  that  some  quantifiable  data  is  difficult  to 
gather   For  instance,  HOs  are  unwilling  to  release  information  on  their  rates  of 
personnel  turnover,  yet  such  information  is  important  in  evaluating  the  relationships,  for 
example,  between  turnover  rate  and  a)  institutional  rigidity,  b)  degree  of  "voice,"  c)  staff 
cohesion,  and  d)  operational  performance.  Further,  is  there  a  significant  association 
between  the  above  variables  and  amount  of  personnel  training  or  degree  of 
psychological  support  offered  by  their  HOs''  With  careful  collection  methods  of 
sensitive  data,  quantitative  methodologies  applied  to  these  questions  can  bring  hard 
evidence  to  bear  on  the  propositions  offered  m  this  study. 

Specific  empirical  studies  should  be  undertaken  by  social  psychologists  to 
investigate  the  relationship  of  cognitive  processes  and  coping  mechanisms  to  aid  worker 
behavior    Each  of  the  four  categories  of  coping  mechanisms  identified  in  Chapter  Five- 
-overwork,  detachment,  projeclion.  and  delusion-include  many  specific  behaviors  and 
strategies    Psychologists  could  pros  ide  much  insight  by  identifying  other  predominant 
behaviors  used  by  aid  workers  to  mediate  distress    What  factors  affect  the  individual 
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tendencies  to  chose  the  options  identified  by  Hirschman  (1970):  exit,  voice,  loyalty,  and 
neglect?  Also  needed  is  a  better  understanding  of  motivation  from  a  psychological 
perspective.  What  is  the  relationship  between  differences  in  motivation  and  a)  degree  of 
psychological  distress  and  b)  coping  mechanisms    Can  it  be  verified  that  the  more 
'"altruistic"  (as  opposed  to  self-interested)  aid  workers'  motivations  are,  the  more 
distressed  and  resistant  they  becomes  Also  interesting  would  be  the  study  of  the 
relationship  between  personality  type  or  level  of  training  and  a)  degree  of  psychological 
distress  and  b)  coping  mechanisms.  Moving  to  the  organizational  level,  would  a  higher 
degree  of  religiosity  in  HOs  be  associated  with  a  higher  prevalence  of  dysfunction'' 
Regarding  the  relationship  between  the  prevalence  and  seventy  of  distress  and  the 
location  in  organizational  level,  research  could  evaluate  this  study's  suggestion  that  there 
is  a  greater  degree  of  psychological  distress  among  field  personnel  than  headquarters 
personnel. 

Future  comparative  studies  should  survey  systematically  a  variety  of  HOs  and 
operational  contexts  to  provide  a  broader  understanding  of  their  various,  distinct 
manifestations  and  cultural  sub-types.  Towards  this  aim,  both  researchers  and 
practitioners  need  lo  analyze  the  diverse  strategies  that  HOs  can  and  do  use  to  counter 
the  dysfunctional  effects  of  these  cultural  institutions.  Why  do  some  HOs  perform  their 
formal  roles  better  than  others1'  What  arc  the  relationships  between  differences  in 
organizational  environment  and  the  specific  characteristics  of  institutions  in  HOs    Are 
there  noticeable  differences  in  the  institutional  effect  between  foreign  HOs  and  local 
HOs''  The  strategies,  including  their  successes  and  failures,  need  to  be  documented  and 
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shared.  Evaluations  of  the  processes  and  effects  of  the  various  proactive  and 
counteractive  strategies  would  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  humanitarian 
regime. 

Another  approach  to  future  improvement  of  this  analysis  should  refine  the 
theoretical  relationship  between  HO  institutions  and  organizational  behavior 
Researchers  need  to  articulate  more  specifically  the  three  levels  of  cultural  institutions  in 
HOs:  the  artifacts,  values,  and  underlying  assumptions  that  Schein  ( 1991 )  distinguishes 
As  this  study  was  not  intended  to  be  an  HO  ethnography,  anthropologically-informed 
social  scientists  need  to  trace  specific  examples  of  the  artifacts,  values,  and  assumptions 
in  particular  HOs    They  can  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  relationship  among 
these  levels  in  the  context  of  policy  discourse  and  change  in  the  organizational  culture  of 
HOs    Research  also  must  target  the  extra-organizational  institutions  that  frame  the 
interaction  of  HOs  in  the  humanitarian  regime    The  locus  and  control  of  political  power 
and  its  influence  on  institutional  designs  need  investigation  bv  political  scientists 
Chapter  Seven  argued  that  HO  coordination  can  only  improve  if  they  can  resolve  the 
inherent  conflict  between  the  institutions  required  for  coordination  and  the  institutions 
required  for  HO  survival  and  coherence    Effort  should  be  made  by  political  scientists  to 
investigate  the  factors  affecting  the  design  process  of  such  coordination  institutions  to 
optimize  the  gains  for  all  stakeholders,  increasing  the  sustainabilirv  of  their  resources 
and  interventions 

The  success  of  this  further  research  requires  an  increased  openness  bv  HOs  to 
social  scientific  researchers    HO  personnel  must  not  view  them  with  such  skepticism 
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because  researchers  can  provide  HOs  with  many  of  the  tools  and  insights  needed  for 
improvement  and  real  institutional  change.  If  HOs  are  serious  about  improvement,  they 
must  give  researchers  access,  invitations,  and  funding.  These  researchers,  in  turn,  have 
a  responsibility  to  make  their  findings  and  ideas  more  accessible  to  the  HO  practitioners 
For  many  understandable  reasons,  the  relationship  between  these  two  groups  has  a 
history  tainted  by  mistrust,  deceit,  and  animosity    Nonetheless,  without  movements 
toward  reconciliation  in  this  relationship,  neither  group  stands  to  gain  much  insight  or 
improvement. 


GLOSSARY  OF  ACRONYMS 


CARE 

ECHO 

HO 

ICRC 

IGO 

IRC 

LWF 

MSF 

NGO 

OECD 
OLS 

POP 

RCT 

RSP 

SCF 

SPLA 

UN 

UNDHA 

UNDP 

UNHCR 

UNICEF 

WFP 


Cooperative  for  Assistance  and  Relief  Everywhere  (Atlanta) 

European  Community  Humanitarian  Office  (Brussels) 

Humanitarian  Organization 

International  Committee  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies 

Intergovernmental  Organization 

International  Rescue  Committee  (New  York) 

Lutheran  World  Federation  (Geneva) 

Medecins  Sans  Frontieres  (Doctors  Without  Borders) 

Nongovernmental  Organization 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 

Operation  Lifeline  Sudan 

People-Oriented  Planning 

Rational  Choice  Theory 

Refugee  Studies  Programme  (University  of  Oxford) 

Save  the  Children  Fund  (London) 

Sudan  People's  Liberation  Army 

United  Nations 

United  Nations  Department  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  (Vienna) 

United  Nations  Development  Program  (New  York) 

United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (Geneva) 

United  Nations  Childrens  Fund  (New  York) 

World  Food  Program  (Rome) 
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